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1, the dim past, Mahadeva s marriage 
to Durga was beld «o for want of a potter 
to make the ceremonial ciay vessels 

So Mahadeva took-a tock of his beard and 
fashioned from it Rudrapal, the first 
potter, and Durga made him a wife in her 
































own image. Thus runs the legend among 
certain clay modellers. of West Bengal, some 
of whom make only toys and unages. 

Toys tn clay or wood, vividly coloured. are 
made bv several other artisan comraunities 

af West Reagal. 

The traditional art oo 
af tovmaking 

bas been kept alive 

by crafismen in 

many States of India. 
To see thern at work 
creating beautilul toys 
from woad, cloth, 
clay or papier mache 
is one ol the 
pleasures of mooring 
through the country. 
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Founders of India’s 
Tyre Industry 
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OBSERVATIONS 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


‘ E extend to all our readers every- 
where our sincere greetings and 
good wishes for the New Year. 

We wish them peace and prosperity in mind 
and soul as well as in the world around. 

Entering upon a new year carries with 

it a sense of renewed opportunity. As we 
take a step forward in time, we know that 
we can, if we choose, use it to carry us 
nearer our goal. This year, this sense of 
opportunity is keenly felt at the Institute, 
for 1958 is likely to be a significant year in 
the history of the Institute. A part of the 
new building now under construction near 
the Ballygunge Lakes is expected to be 
completed during the course of the year, 
and as soon as possible the library, the 
guest house, the scholars’ block, and the 
day home for students will be occupied, 
and work in these sections will begin on a 
larger scale than has hitherto been pos- 
sible. The day home for students will be 
a new feature, and additional to the resi- 
dential hostel for students which will be 
housed separately. The day home will 
serve students who have homes in Calcutta 
yet lack facilities for study and recreation. 
The Institute enters the New Year with 
a renewed sense of dedication to the ideals 


upon which all its work is based. These 
are the national ideals, the true ideals of 
Indian life and thought, which have been 
handed down from time immemorial, 
surviving the vacissitudes of history. The 
conviction of the divinity of man and the 
spiritual oneness of the universe has been 
the perennial spring whose life-giving 
waters have sustained this nation even in 
her darkest hour. It is the aim of the 
Institute to give expression to these ideals 
through its work, which falls into two 
categories. First it seeks to show how 
these ideals may be used for the regenera- 
tion of modern India, and secondly it 
seeks to give these ideals their true place 
as the basis of world culture. 

Today, still weak from the decadence 
of past centuries, and surrounded by mate- 
rialistic influence and dazzling scientific 
achievements, India’s greatest need is to 
assimilate these ancient ideals into her 
modern life and make them the rationale 
of her social and economic reconstruction. 
Guided by these principles, she will face 
the challenge of western civilization, being 
ever ready to learn from it and imbibe 
the best from it. This is necessary because 
in the modern context the true Indian is 
required to be not only a citizen of India, 
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but a citizen of the world, a modern man 
intellectually and spiritually awake to the 
achievements, the problems, and the sig- 
nificances of the time in which he lives. 
This leads also to the second category of 
Institute work, for we believe the time 
has come when human civilization must 
be viewed as a whole. Then ıt is seen 
that individual civilizations differ from 
each other not in substance but in expres- 
sion, each giving emphasis to a particular 
idea, and each therefore contributing to 
universal civilization or world culture 
These, then, are the principles which 
form the guiding policy of work at the 
Institute and find expression through its 
classes, lectures, publications, work for 
international cultural relations, and 
various other activities. These two aims 
also find expression through the pages of 
this Bulletin, which publishes a selection 
of the weekly public lectures given at the 
Institute. The Bulletin now enters upon 
its ninth year, and it is our hope that 
during the year that lies ahead. it will 
continue to fulfil its task of conveying to 
thoughtful men and women in India and 
abroad some measure of the spirit that 
underlies all the activities of the Institute. 


WHEN RELIGIONS MEET 


The coming together of nations which 
marks the spirit of this age has brought 
about important changes in outlook 
in the field of religion. The great 
religions of the world are now being 
forced to take cognizance of each other, 
to grant each other status, to meet each 
other, The result of this is a developing 
awareness of the need to kħow more about 
each other, and all over the world move- 
ments and centres exist whose aim it is to 
promote knowledge of the teachings of the 
world religions. In the West this is linked 
‘with the desire to know and understand 
the East better, a desire which expresses 


itself in numerous ways. All the great 
religions of the world are of Asiatic origin, 
and any study of eastern life and cultures 
must carry with it the study of the reli- 
gious and systems of thought upon which 
those cultures are based. 

Thus it is that those in the West who 
have been accustomed to regard those out- 
side the Christian fold as nothing more 
than a field of labour wherein missionary 
zeal might be expended, now find that 
that attitude can no longer be maintain- 
ed. They are confronted with the need 
to establish a new and tenable relation 
between their own religion and the other 
religions of the world. This question 
was discussed by the Rev. G. Appleton. 
General Secretary of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, who took part in a symposium 
held under the auspices of the World 
Congress of Faiths, when he presented the 
Christian viewpoint of the theme ‘Encoun- ~ 
ter and Tensions in World Religians’ His 
address was reproduced in Forum (Lon- 
don, December 1956) and was described by 
Miss Younghusband (daughter of Sir 
Francis Younghusband, the founder of the 
World Congress of Faiths) as ‘one of the 
most remarkable talks any of us have ever 
heard at our conferences’. Christian desire 
for a new approach to other religions on 
a deeper religious level, he declared, was 
not just the idea of a handful of eccentric 
Christians, as could be seen from a study 
of Kraemer’s new book, Religion and the 
Christian Faith, and from the fact that 
study centres are being formed in differ- 
en: parts of the world, mainly at the ini- 
tiative of Christians in Asian countries. 
As for himself, Mr. Appleton said that his 
own presence at the symposium was ‘a 
small sign of this new desire for genuine 
encounter’, and he concluded his address 
with these moving words: ‘This confer- 
ence has forced me out into the open, ‘has 
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made me commit myself to encounter, is 
urging me out into unknown country 
which I have not explored before, where 
often I may feel insecure and uncertain, 
but where my faith can be tested. I come 
to these unexplored frontiers, as one com- 
mitted to discipleship to Jesus Christ, and 
one who is eager to listen and learn, to 
seek truth and follow where it leads, to 
ask the friendship of other sincere reli- 
gious seekers, and to give friendship in 
return. I believe that in such an encoun- 


ter I shall ‘find friends, men who like- 


myself are seeking a city which has eternal 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.’ 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 


In the course of his address, Mr. Apple- 
ton discussed in detail the various Chris- 
tian attitudes to the relation of the Chris- 


- tian faith to other religions, since it was 


not possible to discover one particular 
attitude on which Christian thinkers 
agree, Some there are who, with Barth, 
can see no good whatever in the other reli- 
gions ; others regard the Christian faith as 
a fulfilment of other religions, ‘believing 
that the pre-incarnate Christ, the Logos or 
Word of God, inspired all that is true and 
good in the religious thinking of men, pre- 
paring.them for God’s supreme, unique 
act in Christ’. Yet another theory of the 
relationship between Christianity and 
other religions is that which distinguishes 
between general and special revelation. 
‘Thomas Aquinas, in harmonizing the 
philosophical teaching of Aristotle and 
Plato with the teaching of the Church, 
taught that there were two floors. The 
firs. was a level of Natural Reason, com- 
mon to all mankind, through which men 
attain to the knowledge of the existence 
and unity of God. The second floor was 
that of Revealed Religion, the way of 
faith which is above reason, but not in 


contradiction to it, through which men 
can accept, though not explain, God's 
revelation of truths such as the Doctrine 
of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ 
as true God and true Man.’ A similar 
explanation is that of a general revelation 
available to men as men, and non-Chris- 
tian religions are a result of this ; whereas 
the Christian faith is the result of a spe- 
cial revelation in Jesus Christ. ; 

Another attitude described by Mr. 
Appleton regards all religions as ‘human 
systems, attempts to find the ultimate 
Reality, and all will in the end reach 
God. There are many paths up the side 
of the mountain, and in the end all will 
reach the summit provided, of course, that 
we are climbing the same mountain’. Mr. 
Appleton continued, ‘From my own ele- 
mentary study of Hinduism, Hindu philos- 
ophers seem to suggest that the ultimate 
Reality is unknowable, and so all reli- 
gions are relative, more or less equally 
true. All religions therefore should live 
together in tolerance and not attempt to 
judge one another. The truths that they 
separately hold, put together, would pro- 
vide the maximum measure of truth 
possible to man. 

‘Something like this view is persuasively 
put forward with great skill and scholar- 
ship by Dr. Radhakrishnan, 

‘Yet difficult as it is to get Christian 
thinkers to agree on one interpretation 
of the relation of the Christian faith to 
other religions, they are all united in re- 
jecting syncretism. 

‘Christian theologists hold that religion 
starts outside man, with God, with revela- 
tion. They hold that in Christ, God did 
something unique and final and universal. 

‘Christians believe that Christ laid upon 
them an inescapable commission to tell 
all men in every generation what God 
had done in the Incarnation. 

‘So Christians cannot agree to work for 
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a synthesis; but we can enter into a pro- 
cess of understanding, conversation, en- 
counter, search.’ 

Lastly, Mr. Appleton quoted the view 
of Kraemer who regards Jesus Christ as 
God’s unique, final, full, unsurpassable 
revelation of Himself. To Kraemer, Christ 
stands as judge over all religions includ- 
ing empirical and contemporary Christi- 
anity. “This way of accepting Christ as 
judge of our own form of Christianity as 
well as of the other religions takes away 
any sense of superiority, “ours is a better 
religion than yours’. Then we preach 
not ourselves, but Jesus as Lord. We tell 
what God has done in Christ—both as 
Judge and Saviour. We believe that God 
is drawing all men to Himself, and that 
His Spirit is trying to point the way.’ Mr 
Appleton said that he was attracted by 
this point of view, but not yet convinced 
by it. ‘Including as it does Christianity 
under Christ’s judgement, it saves me 
from any feeling of superiority. Yet I 
realize that other religions may make a 
similar claim.’ 


WHAT IS GOD DOING 


Another question, described by Mr 
Appleton as ‘one that really fascinates 
me’, is ‘What is God doing in and 
through the other religions?’ Mr, Apple- 
ton declared his intention to devote con- 
siderable prayer and study to finding a 
satisfying answer to that question. 

This introduces the subject of the vary- 
ing conceptions of God found among the 
religions. Mr. Appleton quotes Dr. J. H. 
Bavinck, a Danish scholas who asks the 
question ‘What are you doing with God 
in your religions?’ and lists the following 
four answers: 

1. God sometimes is made to retire to 

a great distance as with the high 
gods, or the occupation with saints 


to whom ome Roman Catholics 


pray. 

2. God is made to retire behind the 
moral ordez of the world order. 
This is true in Buddhism and types 
of Christian.cy which concentrate on 
legalistic duty. 

3. God is idemtified with the totality 
of the Universe; God is dissolved 
in the Cosmos. This may be seen 
in some forms of Animism or Hin- 
duism or in modern science. God 
disappears. 

4. God is defined as the ocean of the 
ineffable amd the unapproachable 
and so is lest in complete mystery. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMON STUDY 


Before we leave Mr. Appleton’s arrest- 
ing lecture, it would be well to reproduce 
four excellent suggestions he made for the 
common study of certain vital issues. 
They are: 

1. The critericn of religious truth, try- 
ing to judge how we can evaluate 
religious truth, 

2. The validitr of religious experience, 
studying together that religious con- 
sciousness, which is given to us with 
existence, a quality inherent in 
man, comm=n to all men, through 
which we are able to wndergo, 
recognize, wd interpret religious 
experience. Canon Raven has 
spoken very clearly about this point 
in his Gifford Lectures, Science and 
Religion. 

3. A further subject, which Christians 
would like to discuss with men of 
other faiths. is the nature of man, 
the value g-ven to him in each reli- 
gion, in modern life, whence does 
he come amd whither does he go, 
what is tke explanation of that 
ambivalence in him, his high aspi- 
rations ani tragic failures, his 
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achievements in science, art, and 

. culture, and his inhumanities to 
fellow-men. Perhaps no vital subject 
is more worthy of common study in 
our modern age, when man’s true 
freedom has been so threatened by 
totalitarian ideologies, by govern- 
ment control, and by industrial 
regimentation. 

4. A fourth area of study would be 
that of defining more exactly the 
common terms we use when we talk 
about different religions Only by 
undertaking that exercise can we be 
sure of understanding one another 
when we confer. For example, 
when Dr. Radhakrishnan speaks of 
God or the Purpose of God, does 
he mean the same thing as a Chris- 
tian speaking of the God of the 
Bible, or a Muslim, of Allah of the 
Koran? 

These are suggestions which can profit- 
ably be taken up by study centres every 
where. ‘The World Congress of Faiths 
subsequently arranged a symposium on 
‘The Concept of Man in World Reli- 
gions’, complete reports of which have yet 
to reach us. 


THE UNIVERSAL APPROACH 


Let us now consider some of the broad 
principles which should govern our 
approach to the problems brought into 
prominence by the new spirit of inter- 
nationalism of the present day, partic- 
ularly as it affects the meeting of world 
religions. 

As’ we survey the various religions, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Islam, one indisputable fact is ap- 
parent. This is that these are all living 
religions. There is a tremendous life- 
power in each one of them. This fact 
may be somewhat obscured today, when 
materialism prevails everywhere, and when 


the West has been described by Toynbce 
as having reached the post-Christian era. 
But the thoughtful observer can readily 
discern that, while much pertaining to 
organized religion may have disintegrated, 
an inner core of true religion strongly 
lives. So we are forced to conclude that 
each of these great religions of the world 
has a part to play, a function to fulfl. 
When a movement loses its function, it 
dies out, but while its inner ideal, its 
raison d’étre, remains, that movement 
lives. Each of the world religions has a 
raison d'être, a special mission, its own 
peculiar characteristic; and what these 
characteristics are would form a valuable 
subject for detailed study, 

It is this fact of each religion having its 
own special characteristic that has given 
rise to the view that each religion presents 
one aspect of Truth, thus implying that 
other aspects are ignored, and that to find 
Truth the sum total of all the religions 
is required. This view is contradicted by 
history, for every religion has produced 
individuals who have attained the highest 
spiritual experience. 

Each religion, then, exists in its own 
right, and from this it must follow that 
all must be accepted. The idea that one 
religion should prevail, supersede the 
others, and bring the whole of humanity 
into one fold—this idea is opposed to all 
the canons of logic and is also contradict- 
ed by mystical experience. In no sphere 
of life do all people think alike. If thcy 
did, stagnation and mental death would 
follow. The spark of progress is pro- 
duced by the live wires of differing views. 

Each religion must be granted validity. 
Each religion must stand, fulfilling its own 
special mission, and at the same time 
granting the same right to others. Broad- 
minded tolerance is not enough. Toler- 
ance is ignorance, or what has been called 
‘indifferentism’. What is required is that 
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each religion should know and under- 
stand and appreciate the special missions 
of the others. Each must be ready to 
assimilate the spirit of the others—yet, at 
the same time, preserve its own identity. 

So far so good, But is this possible in 
practice? There are such deep differences 
between the religions. One says, ‘God is 
our Father’, another says, ‘God does not 
exist’; one says, ‘God is an impersonal 
Spirit’, another says, ‘God is a personal 
God’, one says, ‘Man is a sinner’, another 
says, ‘Man ıs divine’, Can these opposites 
be absorbed and assimilated, in the spirit 
we have just been advocating? The an- 
swer is that they can, and that to do this 
is the only way forward Consider for a 
moment how differences are absorbed in 
another sphere of life. A man will refute 
any suggestion that likens him to a 
woman. As man and as woman they aie 
separate. But seen from the viewpoint of 
their common humanity, immediately the 
two become one. In the same way, 
human beings stand apart from the ani- 
mals, and from the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms. But seen from the viewpoint 
of their common existence, they are one. 
This is the plan of the universe ; variety 
on one plane is absorbed into an over-all 
unity on another. The same plan 
extends to the world of religion. Indi- 
vidually the religions stand apart, but 
viewed from the universal standpoint 
Religion is one Then it is clear that the 
difference between one religion and an- 
other is one of expression, not of sub- 
stance. Each one expresses the over-all 
religion, the universal religion. All that 
is required is that we should become 
conscious of universal religion, just as we 
have become conscious of universal exist- 
ence. Universal religion will become 
tangible to us when we see that every 
aspiration in every religion, every vision 
attained, every spiritual experience is a 


reaching out towards Him, that One 
Spirit of the universe, Existence, Knowl- 
edge, Bliss Itself, ‘or there is none else. 

It is here that our differences are re- 
solved. For now we can see that what 
we took to be ccntradictions are merely 
different viewpoirts of the same thing, 
just as photograpis taken from the four 
sides of a building would differ greatly 
from each other, yet each would represent 
the building. We need not quarrel, for 
example, over the question whether God 
is personal or impersonal. One man sees 
Him as personal another sees Him as 
impersonal. Both see Him and_ both 
perceive the truta. No one has taught 
more clearly and :ouchingly on this ques- 
tion than Sri Ramakrishna who showed 
that God is boih personal and impersonal 
Those who wish .o elucidate this subject 
further will be helped by a study of his 
teaching 


PRACTICAL STEPS 


Now we have tc find ways in which this 
universal vision cin be carried into prac- 
tice that it may be our guide in our inter- 
religious relationships The frst charge 
this vision lays upon us is, Do not destroy. 
Our one desire is to convert others to our 
own way of thinsing. If we carnot do 
that, we seek to relicve our feelings by 
condemning the ‘wrong’ beliefs and prac- 
tices of others. Thus much emotion is 
spent, but no advance towards true unity 
is achieved. The only practical approach 
is one that does not destroy the individ- 
uality of any mar in religion, and at the 
same time shows him a point of union 
with all others. All too often attempts 
at unity mean attempts at uniformity. 
We must recognize first and foremost the 
principle of diversity in the world 
Differences there must be until we reach 
the One. Therezore the only practical 
way of helping cthers is, if we can help 
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them at all, to show them the unity at the 
heart of all things. Whatever a man’s 
religion, whatever his views, so. long as 
they are sincere he can be helped, if he 
can be shown that his religion can lead 
him to the highest goal, that One Spirit 
of the universe. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that this is the only help we can 
render. We cannot teach others, we can- 
not make others spiritual. We can only 
be instruments of help to help men help 
themselves. For growth must come from 
within, and each man grows according to 
his own nature. In the garden we help 
a plant to grow; in the kindergarten we 
help a child to learn. But the growing 
and the learning take place from within, 
and this is the process everywhere. 
may be given, obstacles to development 
may be removed, opportunities may be 
provided, but beyond that we cannot go. 
Man teaches himself, and only when he 
is ready, step by step, does spiritual de- 
velopment occur. 

‘There is one more practical step we can 
take towards universal religion. To be 
truly universal, a religion must be able 
to fulfil the spiritual needs of all people. 
It is obvious that there is not one phi- 
losophy, not one holy book, not one my- 
thology, not one set of rituals, that can be 
made to satisfy everyone in the world. 
We must therefore take a different ap- 
proach and, in keeping with modern 
trends, let it be a psychological approach. 
How do people themselves approach reli- 
gion? Is it with the intellect, or with 
the emotions, or from the point of view 
of ‘right action’, or through will power 
and the control of the mind? The answer 
clearly is that people use all these ap- 
proaches. Most people give emphasis to 
one approach over the others, and there- 
fore, broadly speaking, we can observe 
four main classes of minds. 

Take first the intellectual type. He is 


Help 


a thinker, a philosopher, and he wants a 
religion to satisfy his reason. More than 
that he wants to penetrate beyond the 
mystery of physical existence; he wants 
to penetrate into the very heart of being, 
to find Reality and realize It by becom- 
ing one with universal Being. 

Take next the person whose approach 
to religion is mainly emotional. He 
wants to dwell in the beautiful and the 
sublime; he wants to love God and 
worship Him, and he enriches his worship 
with myths and rituals. Then God be- 
comes to him something real and tangible, 
the only thing in the world that is real. 
He can feel, hear, see, and love God, and 
lose himself in love. Love is then the 
highest ideal, and wherever there is love, 
there God is manifested, 

Now take the active worker, the man 

whose sole aim in life is to be the servant 
of God. His position is always that of 
the giver, and he asks for nothing in 
return. Through work he worships God, 
and his one thought is to make himself 
an instrument of the fulfilment of God’s 
will, 
_ Lastly, take the man who approaches 
religion through psychology. He learns 
how to concentrate his mind, and through 
this concentration he acquires knowledge. 
He brings his mind under control, and 
gradually excludes from it all that stands 
in the way of bis union with God. 

These four divisions are, of course, not 
clear-cut divisions ; they represent nothing 
more than trends and main tendencies. 
Most people combine all four within their 
mental make-up, but because one usually 
dominates over the others, we see people 
as ‘the intellectual type’, ‘the emotional 
type’, and so on. In practice, however, 
in the course of spiritual endeavour, each 
of the four approaches is made use of. 

These four broad divisions of types of 
minds offer a clue to the solution of the 
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problem of inter-religious harmony. It 
will be seen that each of the four divi- 
sions represents a religious path, and each 
has as its goal the attainment of God, the 
union or merging of the individual with 
God. And it is just this that is the goal 
and the experience of every religion. 

Moreover, every religion holds within 
its structure teachings that correspond to 
the four paths. But here, again, it will 
be found that in the presentation of most 
religions one path predominates over the 
others. It is,the misunderstanding of this 
fact that lies at the root of much of pres- 
ent-day confusion in the field of religion. 
A clear example of this is seen in the 
West. The average modern westerner is 
the intellectual type, but Christianity, as 
it is now presented, appeals mainly to the 
emotional type (using these terms, still, 
in a very broad sense). This need not be 
the post-Christian era for the West if the 
modern intellectual man is shown how to 
approach Christianity in the way his type 
of mind demands And here let us 
remind ourselves once more that the goal 
of these different paths is the same, for 
Knowledge and Love are one in the end. 
Christianity has nothing to lose by adapt- 
ing itself to modern needs This is a fact 
borne out by actual experience. Many 
people, who, brought up in the Christian 
tradition, have turned to Hinduism for 
intellectual satisfaction, have found them- 
selves equipped for a better and deeper 
understanding of the historical presenta- 
tion of Christianity. 

Now the true meaning of universal reli- 
gion emerges more clearly., Far from be- 
ing an attempt to make all people fit into 
one religion, it is nothing less than recog- 
nition of the fact that through the world 
religions there is for each individual a 
way of attainment of the universal experi- 


ence which is Relizion. The task before 
all who are working today for inter-reli- 
gious understandirg is to lift universal 
religion out of the obscurity of abstract 
principles into th2 workaday “world of 
dail) practice. For one thing it can be 
clothed in a vocabulary acceptable to all. 
Sanskrit has a convenient term for the 
universal experience of the merging of the 
individual with Gad. This is the word 
‘yoga’, a word familiar nowadays to most 
people, although it is widely misused and 
made to represent something much lower 
than its true meaning. Ancient Indian 
teachers went furtker and gave names to 
the four ways of approaching religion 
that we have outlired. The philosophical 
approach they called Jfidna-yoga, union 
through Knowledge ; the way of love they 
called Bhakti-yoga, union through Love ; 
the way of right acion they called Karma- 
yoga, union through actions; and the 
way of mysticism tarough psychology they 
called Raja-yoga, the king of the yogas’, 
because it teaches the scientific core of 
religion, the raticnale of all the other 
yogas, The four yogas have been pre- 
sented in great detail by ancient Indian 
teachers, and all sjiritual aspirants could 
be helped, without departing one jot from 
their own religioc. by a study of such 
books as the Gitd, or, for a modern pre- 
sentation, the warks of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

The four yogas represent, as we have 
shown, basic princ ples which are true for 
all people everywiere. They cut across 
religions and secs and cults, denying 
none but giving ezch its place in an over- 
all scheme of religion. And that scheme, 
we repeat, is the universal religion we are 
seeking, for it provides a common ground 
whereon the religions of the world can 
meet each other vith understanding. 
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VERY civilized nation of the world 

has’ its own distinct type of polity. 

The factors determining the social 
and socio-political organization are, how- 
ever, not the same in all lands. We find 
one set of principles behind the division 
of the Babylonians into the awtlum 
(noble), the mushkenum (bumbler folk), 
and the slave; another accounts for the 
classification of Iranians into athravas 
(priests), rathaesthas (warriors), and vas- 
tryofshuyas (agriculturists). A third set 
of ideas is at the bottom of the distinction 
in Athens between the eupatrids (nobles), 
the geomort (busbandmen), and the 
demiyuri (artisans). We may also refer to 
the division of the early Romans into 
patricians and plebeians. 


EARLY VEDIC SOCIETY 


The classification of Indians who follow 
the Hindu discipline is said to rest on 
varna and jati, colour and birth. Varna 
or colour, in the sense of pigment of the 
skin or ethnic origin, was undoubtedly a 
factor of primary importance in the early 
Vedic polity. Mention may be made in 
this connection of the distinction between 
the fair complexioned (Svitnya) (Vedic 
Index, I. p. 356; IL. p. 247; Rg-Veda, I. 
100.18) Aryans and the dark-skinned abor- 
iginals called dasas or dasyus. The high- 
flown Aryan of the Rg-Veda, representing 


probably the earliest epoch of Indo-Aryan 
history, never forgets that his own colour 
is distinct from that of the dasa (Rg-Veda, 
I. 104.2; II. 12.4; HI. 349). Other dis- 
tinctions are also alluded to. The disa- 
dasyus are ‘noselss’ (ands) and of ‘hostile 
speech’ (mrdhra-vac). They have little 
faith in Aryan gods and sacrifices, and 
were probably worshippers of the phallus 
(Ibtd., VIL 21.5; X. 99.3). Divergences of 
mythological belief and modes of worship 
are frequently adverted to (Ibid., I. 33.4-5 ; 
IV. 16.9; V. 7.10; VILL. 70.10; X. 22.7-8; 
etc.) 

It is clear that we have here a division 
of the people into two broad groups on 


‘the basis of ethnic and, at the same time, 


of cultural differences. As a result, how- 


- ever, of assimilation through intermar- 


riage with peoples outside the Vedic pale, 
and other processes, a number of blue- 
blooded Aryans must have, in the course 
of time, lost their original complexion, 
and thus the old distinction of the people 
into the drya-varna and the dasa-varna 
gradually lose its primary significance. 
Moreover, the word ‘varna’ soon came to 
be applied to four, instead of two, social 
groups (except in outlying tracts like 
Yona and Kamboja: ‘Yona Kambojesu 
dveva vannā Ayyo ceva Daso ca’——-Majjhima 
Nikāya, 1.149). 
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THE CATURVARNA SYSTEM 


This was the direction towards which 
ancient Indian society was moving in the 
period represented by the later Vedic texts. 
Treatises like the Satapatha Brahmana 
(V.5.4.9; cE Vedic Index, Il p. 247) 
distinctly refer to catva@ro varnah or the 
‘four colours’, i.e, social classes or grades. 
These varnas are usually mentioned as 
(i) Brahman, Brahmana, or Deva; (ii) 
Rajan, Rajanya, or Ksatriya; (iii) Vaisya 
or Arya; and (iv) Sadra, roughly answer- 
ing, perhaps, to the Candala of the 
Chandogya Upanisad (V.10.7) and the dasa- 
dasyu of earlier texts But the relative 
precedence of the four grades was rather 
indeterminate in the early period. The 
Atharva-Veda (XIX.328) and the Vāja- 
saneyt Samhita (XXVI.2 ; cf. Vedic Index, 
Il.p.g52 for other references) of the Yajur- 
Veda, while speaking of the four classes. 
give the Siidra the third place in the order 
of enumeration, and the Arya or Vaisya 
the fourth. The Maitrayant Samhita 
(IV 4.9; ck Vedic Index, IL.p.252, n 49) 
places the Vaisya before the Rajanya. 
The Satapatha Brahmana (XIV.4.2.23 ; 
cf. Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 1.4.11) dis- 


tinctly speaks of the superiority of the Ksa-, 


triya over all other classes, ‘tasmat ksatrat 
param näst’. That the caturvarna system, 
as distinguished from the older twofold 
division into Aryas and ddsa-dasyus, did 
not rest entirely on birth seems to be 
proved by such Vedic stories as that of the 
sage Kavaşa, who apparently ranked as a 
Brahmana, but was alleged to have been 
born of a dasi or dasa woman (Vedic 
Index, 1.p.357; Aitareya Br@hmana, II 19 ; 
cf, the case of the dark-complexioned sage 
(Krsna) Dvaipayana Vyasa born of a non- 
Brahmana fishermaid according to the 
Mahabharata). A famous Rg-vedic 
(TX.112.3) poet-sage (Karu) had for his 
parents, or, according to another jnter- 


pretation, children a physcian (bhisak) 
and a grinder of corn (upala-prakstni). 
The lady mentioned last appears, at any 
rate, to have pursied an occupation fit 
for plebeians. According to the Satapatha 
Brāhmana (XI1.6.210; cf. Vedic Index, 
II.p.262), King Jaraka who belonged to 
the Rayanya-Ksatre class rose in social 
status by virtue of ais superior knowledge. 
The same Brahizana (V.3.22; Vedic 
Index, Il.p 390, n.21) adds that some of 
the ministers of the age were Sudras. 

The case of Kavasa Ailūsa clearly sug- 
gests that admixture of Aryan and non- 
Aryan elements wa not unknown in later 
Vedic society. It is therefore clear that 
social divisions (canurvarna) at this period 
cannot be explainzd simply in terms of 
pure ethnic extraction. Some Vedic texts 
attempt a distinctson between the white 
(Sukia) Brahmana and Vaigya and the 
swarthy (dhiimra) ind dark Rajanya and 
Sidra (cf. Vedic Index, U.p.247, n.2; 
Gopatha, 1.1.23). The point of difference 
is emphasized by reference to the contrast 
presented by day and night. The authors 
in question must ave noticed men and 
women lacking the Aryan ‘colour’ not only 
in the Siidras, but even in the aristocratic 
Rajenva class. Ome is reminded of the 
complexion of epiz heroes and heroines, 


‘like Rama, Krsna’asudeva, Arjuna, and 


Draupadi-Krsna. 


UNDERLYING JNITY OF SOCIETY 


Diversity of ‘coleur’ did not, moreover, 
blind the eyes of the Vedic sages to a 
proper appreciaticn of the underlying 
unity of the social organism, nay, of the 
whole universe. Ir the domain of religion 
and philosophy, th: many gods were being 
synthesized into ome supreme Reality (cf. 
‘To what is One, the poets give many a 
name’, “That One alone breathed’, ‘Brah- 
man is all’, Rg-Feda, 1.164.46; X.129; 
Chandogya Uparasad, IJll14.1). In a 
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similar way the conception of an ultimate 
unity that absorbed the manifoldness of 
the social structure makes its appearance 
as early as the tenth mandala of the Rg- 
Veda. In the Purusa-stikta, all the four 
social classes are represented as having 
their origin and being in the same Purusa: 
‘The Brahmana was his mouth; the 
Rajanya was made his arms; the Vaiéya 
constituted his thigh; the Sidra sprang 
from his feet.’ The account, as already 
pointed out by several scholars, bears on 
its face the stamp of allegory. The 
Brahmana acted as the vocal organ of the 
community in chanting hymns; the Rā- 
janya employed his strong arms in defend- 
ing his country and people; the tillers 
and traders, Vaisyas, were the mainstay of 
society as the thighs are of the human 
body ; the Stdras had to make large use 
of their feet in moving about for a due 
performance of their plebeian duties. 
The connection of the Sidra with the feet 
of the supreme One need not by itself 
imply any social inferiority. The medieval 
Sidra kings of the Andhra country point 
out that the sanctifying stream of the 
Ganga springs, like people of their own 
caste, from the lotus-feet of Sauri, i.e. 
Visnu, the supreme Being (Eptgraphia 
Indica, III.61). The most significant fact 
in the Purusa-siikta is the absence of any 
reference to tegumental or ethnic difference 
as the basis of the classification of society. 
Members of the four social grades are 
represented as integral parts of the same 
organism, albeit with different functions. 
Thus we have in the famous hymn, which 
is the Magna Charta of the Hindu social 
polity, recognition of the organic unity of 
society with implied functional differences. 
It has been rightly pointed out by scholars 
in connection with a few other hymns that 
the word ‘Brahmana’ at times suggests 
something peculiar to the individual and 
denotes a person distinguished for genius 


or intellect (Rg-Veda, X.107.6) or other- 
wise considered to be fit enough to receive 
the gift of inspiration (Ibid., X.125.5). 


VARNA AND JATI 


As centuries rolled by, a large number 
of occupational or professional groups 
formed within the bosom of society. From 
ages past, people in this country have 
shown a marked tendency to follow the 


traditional] calling of their forbears. Many 
members of the occupational groups 
preferred the ancestral avocation. This 


tendency, together with other factors such 
as the admission into the Brahmanical 
polity of new tribes and clans, sometimes 
from well-defined geographical areas, with 
their own ideas about mana (‘a power and 
influence, not physical, and in a way super- 
natural’), and rules regarding connubiality 
and commensality, may have been respon- 
sible for the wide vogue, side by side with 
varna, of the important concept jät 
which primarily meant ‘birth’, but later, 
by an extension of the sense, also a social 
group the membership of which was sup- 
posed to be based on ‘birth’. With the 
gradual crystallization of such groups into 
exclusive and inelastic units to which the 
designation ‘caste’ properly applies, the 
importance of ‘birth’, as the main deter- 
mining factor in social classification, was 
recognized by a notable fraternity of law- 
givers and publicists. The institution 
styled varna at times comprised several 
such jatis or castes (Manu Samhita, X.43). 
It was not unnatural for jurists of the type 
mentioned above to attribute to the bigger 
social unit (viz. the varna) characteristics 
of the jatis of which it was believed to be 
an agglomeration. Soon the two concepts 
of varna and j@ti got confused, and the 
terms came sometimes to be used synony- 
mously. 

There were, however, leaders of thought 
who viewed matters from a different angle. 
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They pointed to a special import of the 
fourfold social division (caturvarna), as 
distinguished, on the one hand, from the 
dualism of the early Vedic period and, on 
the other, from the new organization of 
infinitesimal birth-groups or 'jātıs. Accord- 
ing to them, the caturvarna system had 
absolutely nothing to do with jatz or birth, 
but was broad-based on character and 
conduct. 


VIEWS OF THE EPICS - 


In post-Vedic literature, especially in the 
epics, two currents of thought—one basing 
social distinction on birth, the other on 
vrtta (conduct)—are found running in 
parallel streams. The theory of, the first 
group of writers, which holds the field in 
large measure even in our own times, and 
is represented in such epic passages as 
‘Yena jalah sa eva sah’ (Mahabharata, 
XII.296.3), is too well known to need any 
elaboration. But even to this school, 
birth implied by the expressions jat: and 
janman does not in all cases refer only to 
a physical fact, but has sometimes a 
cultural and spiritual significance, as is 
clearly suggested by the use of the word 
‘dvija’, which points to a second’ (non- 
material) birth, and the term ‘santati’, 
spiritual offspring (Epigraphia Indica, 
V.230). It may further be noted that 
social status claimed on the basis of birth 
alone was not held in any great esteem, 
as the disparaging expressions brahma- 
bandhu, rajanya-bandhu, and ksatra-ban- 
dhu (cf. Vedic Index, II.p 116 ; Chandogya 
Upantsad, V.35 ; Pargiter, Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, p.22) very clearly suggest. 

The exponents of a higher thought 
never forgot the essential evenness (Gita, 
V.18; IX.29) and unity of society. They 
based social status not on the accident of 
birth, but on the spiritual quality and 
activities of man, and boldly proclaimed 
the truth that ‘there is nothing nobler 


than man’ (Gukyam Brahma tadidam 
vo bravimi na trdnusacchresthataram hi 
kifictt) (Mahabharata, XIl.299.20; cÊ. 
Homo sum; humani nil a me ahenum 
puto (Terence). 

The sense in which the epics understood 
the term ‘varna’ presents interesting fea- 
tures. The colour of the Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Stidra ıs said to have 
been white, red, yellow, and black, respec- 
lively. But it is emphasized that there is 
no essential difference (vifesa) amongst the 
varnas, as originally all men were Brāh- 
manas or emanations from Brahman. 
They were, however, grouped into grades, 
according to complexion based on 
character and corduct. The idea is said 
to be that the paysical complexion of a 
man is conditioned by his spiritual nature 
and deeds. 

Brahmanadnam sto varnah Kgatriyandm 
tu lohitah, 

Vatsyanam 
sitastatha. 

Na vtSeso’sti varmanam sardam Bra&hma- 
midam jagat, 

Brahmana piirvasrstam hi karmabhirvarna- 
tam gatam. 

Kamabhogapriyastiksnah krodhanah prv 
yasahasah, 

Tyaktasvadharmd raktangdste dvijāh Ksa- 
tratam gatāh. 

Gobhyo vrttum sariasthaya pitah krsyupayi- 
vinah, 

Svadharmannanulsthants te duijah Vaisya- 
tam gatah. 

Himsanrtapriyad lubdhah sarvakarmopaji- 
vinah, 

Krsnah E dvijah Śūdra- 
tam gatāh. 

Ityetaih harmabl-irvyasta dvijah varnan- 
tarah gatah. 

[The complexicn of the Brahmanas was 
white; that of the Ksatriyas was red ; that 
of the Vaigyas was yellow; and that of 
the Siidras was black. 


pitako varnah Stidrandma- 
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There is, in fact, no distinction between 
the different castes. The whole world at 
first consisted of Only Brahmanas. Creat- 
ed equally by Brahman, men have, on 
account of their acts, been divided into 
various castes. 

Those who found excessive pleasure in 
enjoyment, became possessed of the attri- 

_ butes of harshness and anger, endued with 
courage, and were unmindful of the works 
of piety and worship—those Brahmanas 
possessing the quality of Passion became 
Ksatriyas. 

Those Brahmanas, again, who, unmind- 
ful of the duties laid down for them, be- 
came endued with both the qualities of 


Goodness and Passion, and followed the. 


professions of cattle-tending and agricul- 
ture, became Vaisyas, 

Those Brahmanas, again, who were 
given to untruth and injuring other 
creatures, possessed of cupidity, perform- 
ed all sorts of works for their maintenance, 
and had no purity of behaviour, and thus 
possessed of the quality of Darkness, 
became Sudras. 

Divided by these occupations, Brahmanas 
falling away from their own order became 
members of the other three castes. All the 
four castes therefore have always the right 
to perform all pious rites and sacrifices. 
(Mahabharata, X11.188.5, 10-14 with Nīla- 
kanthas’s commentary)]. 

Nilakantha says in his commentary on 


the epic: 

Sitah svacchah sattvagunah prakasatma 
sSamadamadisvabhavah. Lohito rajo- 
gunah pravrityadima Sauryatejadtsva- 
bhavah. Pitako = rajastamovyamisrah 
krsyadihinakarmapravartakah. Asitah 
krsna Gvaranatma tamogunah svatah 


prakasapravrttihinah Sakatavat parapreyah. 
(White—one who is pure, has the quality 
of sativa, and possesses lustre, calmness, 
and self-control; red—one who has the 
quality of rajas, is always active, and 


possesses valour and splendour ; yellow— 
one who has in him a mixture of 1ajas 
and tamas and who is engaged in such 
low occupations as agriculture etc.; non- 
white—black—one who is mentally blind, 
full of the quality of tamas, and lacking 
all initiative, is driven like a cart by 
another), 

It is to be noted that the above view 
not only discards the theory of birth as 
the basis of the division into varnas, but 
actually points to the identity of origin of 
all the four varnas. 


DIVISION BASED ON GUNA-KARMA 


In the Srimadbhagavadgita-parvadhydaya 
(Gita, IV.13; cf. XVIII42 fŒ) of the 
Mahābhārata, Vasudeva-Krsna says in very 
clear terms that the classification of the 
people into four varnas is based on guna- 
karma, i.e. spiritual quality and conduct. 
In another context (Mahābhārata, XIII. 
143.26, 48, 50-51, 59), Siva is represented 
as quoting a saying of Brahma which 
declares: 


Ebhisu karmabhudevi $ubhatracari- 
taistatha, 

Stidro Brahmanatam yati Vaisyah Ksatriya- 
tam vrajet. 

Karmabhth $Suctbhirdevi Suddhatma viji- 
tendriyah, 

Stidro’pi dvijavat sevya iti Brahmabravit 
svayam. 


Na yontrnapi samskaro na Srutam na ca 
santatih, ` 4 

Karanadni dvijatvasya vrttameva tu kāra- 
nam. 

Sarvo’yam Brahmano 
vidhtyate, | 

Prite sthitastu Stidro’pi Brahmanatvam 
niyacchati, 

Etatte guhyamakhyatam  yatha 
bhaveddvijah, 

Brahmano vā cyuto dharmadyatha ūdra- 
tvamapnute. 

[By these good deeds, again, O goddess, 


loke vurttena tu 


Stidro 
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when performed, a Stdra becomés a 
Brihmana, and a Vaisya becomes a 
Ksatriya. 

Even a Sidra, O goddess, who has puri- 
fied his soul by pure deeds and who has 
controlled all his senses, deserves to be 
waited upon and served with respect as a 
Brahmana. This has been said by the 
self-create Brahma himself. 

Neither birth, nor the purificatory rites, 
nor learning, nor offspring, can be regard- 
ed as grounds for conferring upon one 


the dignity of a twice-born person. In- 
deed, conduct is the only ground. 

All Brahmanas in this world are 
Brahmanas on account of conduct. A 


Sudra, if he is of good conduct, is con- 
sidered equal to a Brahmana. 

I have thus told you a mystery, viz. the 
manner in which a Sidra may become a 
Brahmana, or that by which a Brahmana 
falls away from his own pure position and 
becomes a Siidra (cf. Manu Samhita, 
IV.245 ; TX.335)]. 

The verses quoted above go definitely 
to prove that, according to a very 
important school of thought, the catur- 
varna system was not based on birth, 
performance of rites and ceremonies, 
sacred knowledge, or spiritual succession 
(cf. Epigraphia Indica, V. 230), but exclu- 
sively on vrtta or conduct. A Brahmana 
might be degraded to the status of a 
Sidra and a Sidra might be elevated to 
that of a Brahmana by following particu- 
lar modes of social behaviour. The words 
attributed to Vdasudeva-Visnu (in the 
Gita), Siva, and Brahma, the three mani- 
festations of the supreme Spirit, according 
to Hindu belief, cannot be regarded as 
less binding than the opinion and obiter 
dicta of lawgivers and jurists of less 
exalted rank. Similar passages regarding 
conduct as the basis of the varna division 
are found in different parts of the Maha- 
bhGrata (cf. IXI. 180.21, 25-26, 36). 


Satyam danam ksima Silamanrsamsyam 
tapo’ghrna, 

Drivate yatra nage idra sa Brahmana iti 
smrtah, 

Stidre tu yadbhavedaksma dvije tacca na 
uidyate, 

Na vat Sitdio bhevecchiidro Brahmano 
nuca Brahmanah. 

Yatrattallaksyale saipa vrltam sa Brahma- 
nan smrtah, 

Yatrailanna bhavel sapa tart Stidramiti 
niarset. 

Krtakrlyah punarvunā yadı 
uidyate. 

[O monarch of srakes, it is said that he 
is a Brahmana in whom are found (the 
qualities of) truthfulness, charity, forgive- 
ness, good conduct, 3enevolence, asceticism, 
and mercy. The ūdra in whom these 
characteristics are present is no Sidra, i.e. 
something higher, 1 Brahmana, and the 
Brahmana in whom these are wanting is 
no Brahmana at all i.e. a Sidra. 

And. Q serpent, it is asserted that he 
who is distinguished by these qualities is 
a Brahmana, and hə who does not possess 
them is a Stidra. 

That if having gone through the puri- 
ficatory rites (as laid down in the Vedas) 
the first three orders do not regulate their 
conduct according :o them (in that case, 
O mightiest of serpents, the mixed castes 
should be considered superior to them)]. 

Nilakantha rightly points out: Sidro’pt 
Samadyupeto Brahnana eva Brahmano’pi 
hkamddyupetah Sidra evelyarthah (Even 
a Stidra is inded a Brahmana, if 
he possesses calmness etc.; and even a 
Brahmana is only = Siidra, if he has lust 
etc.). 

But the learned commentator’s inter- 
pretation of the word ‘urlia’ as vetdtka- 
samsk@ra is rendered implausible by the 
great epic itself (Nilakantha on HI. 180. 
36 ; contra, XIII. 1-3.50-51), where vrtita is 


vrtlam na 
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clearly distinguished from samskdra, which 
includes vaidika-samskara. The reference 
to vrtita in connection with Siidras, who 
were precluded from the performance of 
Vedic rites, excludes the possibility of its 
meaning vaidika-samskdra. While com- 
menting on Mahābhārata, XII. 189.8, 
Nilakantha further says: Dharma eva 
varnavibhage karanam na 4atirityarthah— 
‘righteousness and not birth is at the root 
of the varna division’. The views attrib- 
uted to the Trinity in the Gitd and the 
Santtparvan receive striking confirmation 
from the Vanaparvan. According to this 
text (Vanaparvan, 205.33-38), the gods 
accept as Brahmanas only those persons 
who possess the requisite spiritual quality 
(yah krodhamohau tyajati tam deva Brah- 
maņa viduh, etc.) (The Cultural Heri- 
tage of India, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Memorial, I. p. 103). The Mahabharata 
(IX. 39-34-35) actually refers to a number 
of personages, such as Arstisena, Sindhu- 
dvipa, Devapi,-and Visvamitra, who were 
originally not Brahmanas, but were ele- 
vated to Brāhmaņahood on account of 
their spiritual worth. 
Yatra Arstisenah Koravya Brahmanyam 
samSitavratah, 
Tapasa mahaté rajan praptavan rsisatia- 
mah. 
Sindhudvipasca rajarsir Devapisca maha- 
tapah, 
Brahmanyam labdhavan yatra Visvamitra- 
statha munth. 

(Where that best of sts Arstisena, 
of rigid vows, had by hard penances 
acquired the dignity of Brahmanahood, 
and where the royal saint Sindhudvipa, 
and the great ascetic, Devapi, and the 
worshipful and illustrious Visvamitra of 
hard penances and fierce energy, had all 
acquired a similar dignity). 

The possibility of a change of varna is 
also recognized by the supplement to the 
Mahābhārata known as the Hartvamsa: 


Nabhagaristaputrau dvau Vatsyau Brāh- 
manatam gatau (The two sons of Nabha- 
garista, who were Vaisyas, attained Brah- 
manahood) (Hartvamsa, 658 ; varia leclio, 
Vangavasi Edition, X go. Cf also the 
cases of the Kadamba Mayūraśarman aad 
the Pallavas of Kāñci). 


VIEWS OF MANU 


Even the Manu Samhita which, in sev- 
eral passages, prescribes a more or Jess rigid 
system of caste based on birth, cannot 
altogether ignore the importance of vrila 
or guna-karma. It is clearly stated in this 
work (IV. 245) that a Brahmana becomes 
a Sidra by following a particular course 
of action. It is added that the son of a 
Brahmana is not a Brahmana simply by 
virtue of his birth. If he is negligent of 
his duties, he is no more than a vrdalya, 
one fallen in social status. 


The following verses, also. deserve 
notice: 

Siidréyam Brahmanajjatah freyasd cet’ 
prajayate, 

Aśreyān Sreyastm jatim gacchalyasapla- 
madyugat. 

Siidro Brahmanatamet: Brahmanascaiti 
Stidratam, 

Ksatriyajjatamevantu vidyad-Varsyatta- 
thatva ca. 


[If (a female of the caste), sprung froin 
a Brahmana and a Siidra female, bear 
(children) to one of the highest caste, the 
inferior (tribe) attains the highest caste 
within the seventh generation. (Thus) a 
Sidra attains the rank of a Brahmana, 
and (in a similar manner) a Brahmana 
sinks to the level of a Stdra; but know 
that it is the same with the offspring of a 
Ksatriya or of a Vaisya (Ibid., X. 64-65)]. 

The Manu Samhita (X. 43) further 
describes how various tribes and clans 
(jatayah) belonging to the Ksatriya varna 
were gradually degraded to the status of 
ursalas, deviators from approved social 
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conduct, as a result of their neglect of 
prescribed duties. It is to be noted that 
we have in this context reference to a 
plurality of satis included within the same 
varna, thus pointing to the difference 
between the two concepts ja@/i and væna. 
The social status conferred by varna might 
be changed, even according to this prince 
of lawgivers, through neglect of duties of 
a particular character, 


STATUS OF DEVOTEES OF GOD 


It may be added that certain authorities 
regarded devotion to God as the principal 
factor that counted in determining the 
social position of man. According to this 
view, even barbarians and outcastes were 
worthy of honour if only they were 
devoted to God. The Svargakhanda 
(Vangavdst Edition, XV. 152; XXIV. 11) 
of the Padma Purana has the following 
verses: 

Vaisnavo varnabahyo'f punat: bhuvana- 
trayam. 

Pukkafah Svapaco va’ pi ye canye mlec- 
chajatayah, 

Tepi vandya mahābhāgā Hartpadaika- 
sevakah., 

(A devotee of God, even if he be an 
outcaste, purifies the three worlds. A 
pukkasa as also a Svapaca or one be- 
longing to any other mleccha tribe is an 
object of reverence, if he is a great devotee 
of God and serves at the feet of Hari), 

The liberal thought of the Mahabha- 
rata finds support in certain passages of 
the sister epic. There was no bar to the 
attainment of the status of a mahars: for 
a man even of mixed Vaisya-Siidra extrac- 
tion. To this category belonged the son 
of the blind sage who figures in one of 


the most tragic ep:sodes of the Ramayana. 
He is represented as versed in the Sastras, 
though born of a Sidra mother and Vaisya 
father: Siidrayamesm: Vaisyena jato nara- 
va ddlupa (Rémayana, I. 63:51 ; 64. 1, 92). 
Guha who was a Nisada is described as a 
Rajan and is treated as a sakha, a confiere, 
by prince Rama sprung from one of the 
proudest of the ksatriya lines (bid., II. 
50.32, 36). Sabari doubtless belonging to 
a ribe branded a: dasyu in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, is nct only called seddhé, 
lapodhand, and tépasi, but is allowed to 
touch the feet of Rama and offer him 
acamaniya and focd (Ibid , II. 74.6-7, 18). 
The above sections of the Rdmdyana 
breathe an atmosphere that offers a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the story of 
Sambiika as given in the supplementary 
book, doubtless of a later age, styled the 
Uttarakanda Here we find a Sudra for- 
feiting his life for the offence of perform- 
ing penances. It -s further stated in this 
late text that, in the Treta age, only Brah- 
maņas and Ksatrivas could become tapas- 
vins, not Vaigyas end Siidras. 

To conclude, th higher thought of the 
country meant the varna svstem of ancient 
India to be a code of social and socio- 
ethical discipline. Its basis, according to 
this view, was gura-karma or vrita, spirit- 
ual quality and conduct, and not mere 
birth or ceremonizl correctitude. 

It is wrong to mnvoke the authority of 
the Mānava Dha: masSastra as the last word 
in social matters, as there were other 
authorities of equa: or even greater weight 
whose point of view was different. “Chere 
is nothing nobler zhan ma@nusa’, whatever 
may be his birth or rank. This sums up 
the higher though’ of India. 
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HAT racial discrimination has not 

been completely eradicated in the 

United States is an undeniable fact. 
An equally undeniable fact, however, is 
the almost daily progress made in the 
elimination of discrimination. That many 
non-Americans are puzzled by American 
prejudice based on colour is understand- 
able. If one is an inhabitant of Asia or 
Africa, one naturally regards with interest 
America’s attitude towards its Negro 
citizens, because the treatment which the 
American Negro receives is regarded as a 
reflection of American attitudes towards 
all dark-skinned peoples. 

Foreign concern with the racial ques- 
tion in the United States, however, is not 
limited to Asians and Africans. The reac- 
tion of our European friends, for example. 
is often expressed in words such as these 
which I read in a Christian Democratic 
newspaper during my recent tour of duty 
in Italy: “The magnitude of the racial 
problem in the United States is obvious ; 
yet Americans must realize that there are 
many non-Communists in Europe and 
Africa who admire America for many 
reasons, but wonder how a state which 
founds its very existence on the denial of 
hereditary privilege can accept discrimi- 
nation among its own sons.’ 

Although it is true that Communists 
often misrepresent the American race prob- 
lem for tendentious purposes, neither 
the sincerity of numerous observers nor 
their desire to understand American racial 


problems can be doubted My experience 
abroad, however, has convinced me that 
the average non-American, sincere though 
he may be in his observations on the 
Negro in the United States, often lacks 
sufficient knowledge of the background of 
our racial problems and a well-rounded 
picture of the current situation. Many 
of my European friends, for example, on 
the basis of impressions gained from glar- 
ing headlines on recent incidents in the 
United States, concluded that we were 
engaged in a bitter, deadend controversy 
That many of these recent events werc 
deplorable is obvious. The truth is, how- 
ever, that these same events were a source 
of shame to countless Americans who are 
engaged in the significant process of real- 
izing one of our greatest democratic prom- 
ises, equality under law for all. In my 
discussions with foreign audiences, I have 
found it helpful to include something of 
the background of our racial problems 
and a summary of current trends in im- 
portant areas of American civil rights. I 
hope that a similar presentation will con- 
tribute to your understanding of racial 
problems in the United States. 


HISTORICAL, FACTS 


A brief summary of a few historical 
facts may provide background for persons 
unfamiliar with this problem. African 
Negroes were brought to the United States 
in a slave trade which, bringing in blacks 
for the first time in 1619, was not to stop 
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until more than two hundred years later. 
As a slave the Negro had neither legal 
nor moral status. The Civil War (2861- 
65) was a four-year conflict between the 
Northern States of the United States and 
eleven seceded Southern States, where 
slavery especially flourished. This con- 
flict, which grew out of various sectional 
differences, economic and political, involv- 
ing questions of slavery and rights of 
states to withdraw from the Federal 
Union, ended in the military defeat of the 
South and the restoration of the Union 
The Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
by President Lincoln in 1863, freed the 
slaves held within states then in rebellion 
against the United States The thirteenth 
(1865), fourteenth (1868), and fifteenth 
(1870) Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States were enacted to prohibit 
slavery and to ensure the rights of citizen- 
ship to freed men and their descendants. 
Although the Emancipation Proclamation 
legally freed the Negro, it failed morally 
to free the white man. ‘This failure 
denied to the Negro moral status in the 
sight of his white fellow-citizens, a status 
requisite for effective legal freedom. As 
Professor Frank Tannenbaum has stated 
this aspect of the problem, “The law, the 
church, and social policy all conspired to 
prevent the identification of the liberated 
Negro with the community. He was to be 
kept as a separate, a lesser, being... In 
spite of being manumitted, he was not 
considered a free moral agent’. Such a 
situation meant, in practice, that for a 
considerable period since slavery, espe- 
cially but not exclusively in the former 
slave-holding states, the Negro was forced 
to live in a ghetto, to work in poorly paid 
jobs (often below his capacity and train- 
ing). to be without the franchise, to fight 
in a segregated army, to pray in a separate 
church, and to be buried in a separate 
cemetery. Since the emancipation of the 


Negro, there has developed an awareness— 
at times slow, but accelerated in the last 
twenty years—that denials of civil rights, 
such as those just cited, contradict the 
religious, political, and scientific bases 
upon which our scheme of values rests. 
So much for histcry. 

Today, white Americans and Negro 
Americans, Northerners and Southerners, 
agree that, in spite of almost daily prog- 
ress, all 1s not as it should be between 
them. President Eisenhower, in his recent 
State-of-the- Union message, spoke for 
countless Americans when he said: ‘We 
have much reason <9 be proud of the prog- 
ress our people ire making in mutual 
understanding—th: chief buttress of 
human and civil -ights. Steadily we are 
moving closer to the goal of fair treatment 
of citizens witho:t regard to race or 
colcur, But unheppily much remains to 
be done.’ Vice-President Nixon, after a 
recent tour of Aica, declared: ‘In the 
national interest, zs well as for the moral 
issues involved, we must support the 
necessary steps which will assure orderly 
progress toward the elimination of segre- 
gation.’ 

Thoughtful and enlightened Americans 
today realize that the problems of dis- 
crimination have a long history in the 
United States. Such Americans recognize 
that many of these deep-rooted problems 
require time and education for their eradi- 
cation, but they co not mean ‘time and 
education’ in the ense of blinds to avoid 
or inhibit change They know that, in 
spite of slavery, the ideology of the 
United States has remained fixed in its 
rejection of the doctrine of inherited 
privilege. They recognize that we have 
mace tremendous strides towards equality 
and freedom for al, that we have widened 
and deepened our social conscience. They 
do not believe that we undervalue our 
accomplishments when we admit that 
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these accomplishments stop short of our 
purpose. ‘To recognize and admit defects’, 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights emphasized, ‘is not to disparage 
democracy, it is merely to see clearly the 
extent of its unfinished business.’ They 
realize also that a steady, determined, and 
consistent effort by all is needed to effect 
necessary changes; that careful and well- 
drawn plans must be laid. They want 
swiftness of change, but know that under 
the American system swiftness of change 
must depend on the will of the majority. 
At the same time, they work consistently 
to accelerate swiftness of change by edu- 
cating a majority. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The United States is a republic with 
certain powers delegated to the Federal 
Government and others to the forty-eight 
states—a point which must be emphasized 
for anyone unacquainted with the detail- 
ed operation of this principle in our 
country. In examining the current status 
of the Negro in the life of our nation, 
one must consider therefore the Federal 
Government as well as the chequered 
pattern of the individual states, partic- 
ularly in the South. 

The Federal Government has indicated 
clearly the direction in which our country 
is headed. The office of the President of 
the United States has made a significant 
contribution in mobilizing public opinion 
in favour of the total integration of the 
Negro in the life of the nation. Such has 
been the policy of President Eisenhower 
as well as of his predecessors, Presidents 
Truman and Roosevelt. In major 
addresses, they have pointed out again and 
again that no complete national satisfac- 
tion can be achieved until every vestige of 
discrimination because of race, religion, or 
colour has been eradicated from the life 
of the nation. 


IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The well-planned elimination of segre- 
gation in the armed forces illustrates the 
unequivocal intent of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In less than seven years after an 
Executive Order in July 1948 established 
a committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out a national policy of 
‘equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all persons in the armed services without 
regard. to race, colour, religion, or national 
origin’, the Department of Defence was 
able to report that the Negro had been 
effectively integrated. Within this period, 
fully integrated units throughout the serv- 
ices replaced the all-Negro units which 
from Colonial times to recent years had 
formed the only channel of military serv- 
ice for Negroes. This entire process, in 
spite of dire predictions to the contrary, 
was accomplished, with increased moralc 
and efficiency, unaccompanied by serious 
incidents. 

In addition, the armed forces, even in 
the South, have developed for military 
personnel and their families integration in 
housing, schooling, religious worship, 
recreation, and other aspects of commu- 
nity life. The leadership of the Federal 
Government in this area of our national 
life has provided evidence which will 
remove the uncertainties of many objec- 
tive persons who had doubts about the 
pace at which segregation could be elimi- 
nated, and has demonstrated that there is 
an alternative to segregation, even in the 
South. 

In spite of the remarkable success of 
integration as*a whole in the armed forces, 
there have been special problems related 
largely to the division of powers betwcen 
Federal and state authorities mentioned 
above. National Guard units and other 
civilian component operations, for cx- 
ample, are instrumentalities of state as 
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well as of the Federal Government. The 
Governor of each state is the commander 
of his own National Guard unit, and has 
jurisdiction over it until it is federalized 
by our central government. Hence, 
Southern Governors, opposed to integra- 
tion, can, until other measures are adopt- 
ed, delay integration in state National 
Guard units and have done so. Even in 
an area of great success, therefore, it is 
not to be assumed that segregation is com- 
pletely a thing of the past and that no 
problems of race relations remain to be 
solved. 


OTHER EFFORTS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Considerations of time will permit me 
only to mention other efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to eliminate discrimina- 
tion. The Fedéral Government for some 
time has sought to ensure that employers 
with government contracts adopt anti- 
discriminatory policies, At a recent con- 
ference called by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, all were 
agreed that for this nation’s survival we 
must quickly discard the discriminatory 
barriers which prevent the use of skills 
and productivity of minority groups. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered the abandonment of separate 
accommodation and other discriminatory 
practices by public transportation in inter- 
state transportation. 

Until a few years ago, Washington was 
a city of rigid racial segregation—in public 
schools, housing, recreation. Although 
many factors contributed to the newly 
developing racial pattern of our nation’s 
capital, not the least was the energetic 
action of the Federal Government. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAMME 


President Eisenhower’s four-point civil 
rights programme, which is the basis of 
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legislation already assed by the House of 
Representatives by æ vote of 282-126, is 
currently under consideration by the 
Senate. This pregramme contains the 
following provisions: (1) the establish- 
ment of a bi-part san Presidential Com- 
mission on Civil Rights ; (2) the establish- 
men: of a civil rights division in the 
Department of Jus-ice ; (3) the authoriza- 
tion of the Federal Government to use the 
courts to forestall civil rights violations ; 
and (4) the provision of greater Federal 
protection for votirg rights. The last two 
provisions would, if enacted, give the 
Federal Governmext authority to go into 
Federal Court to .eek ‘preventive relief’, 
including an injunction, whenever it feels 
any citizen’s rights are threatened or be- 
ing violated. 

Discussions in tLe Senate have centred 
around the third and fourth provisions. 
The third provisicn has been eliminated 
in the Senate, whi e debate continues on 


_whether violators of civil rights - should 


be punished for contempt of court by 
Federal judges or in a jury trial. Southern 
opponents of the legislation contend that 
a jury trial is a basic tenet of the Ameri- 
can legal system. They point further to 
the guilty verdict handed down some time 
back by an all-white jury in Tennessee 
against whites guicy of flouting an in- 
junczion of the court as ample proof that 
white southern juzies can be depended 
upon to deal out justice in cases involv- 
ing racial issues, Evzotagonists of the bill. 
however, reply the: the Tennessee case 
was not a real test, because the area is 
traditionally Republican border territory 
and has relatively few Negroes. ` 

It is difficult to predict the outcome of 
the bill under corsideration. Many are 
optimistic that some type of legislation 
will be passed by the present Congress. 
The passage of amy Federal legislation, 
however, would te another significant 
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development in the history of civil rights, 
because the last time that Congress passed 
civil rights legislation was eighty-two years 
ago in 1875. 


MILESTONE IN- HISTORY OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


A historic decision destined to affect the 
entire course of race relations in the 
United States was the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, which banned 
racial segregation in public schools. Prior 
to that date, the Supreme Court had fol- 
lowed the so-called ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine first established in 1896 (Plessy 
vs. Ferguson). This decision had set 
forth the Court’s interpretation of the 
fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that no state shall deny any person within 
its jurisdiction ‘the equal protection of 
the law’. As a result of the 1896 and two 
subsequent decisions, separate educational, 
recreational, and other facilities had been 
provided in seventeen Southern states and 
the District of Columbia. Although the 
Court’s interpretation had required ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’, the separate facilities pro- 
vided-were seldom, if ever, equal. 

In the years prior to the May 1954 deci- 
sion, the Court had been moving away 
from past decisions and had been chip- 
ping at the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine. 
In other words, although the Court had 
modified considerably the original 1896 
ruling, it was not until May 1954 that it 
declared ‘separate but equal’ unconstitu- 
tional per se. In that year, however, the 
Supreme Court unanimously outlawed 
racial segregation in public schools, and 
in a subsequent unanimous decision on 
May 31, 1955, ordered ‘good faith com- 
pliance’ with the decision ‘at the earliest 
practicable date’. It made the Lower 
Federal Courts guardians in the enforce- 
ment of this order and arbiters as to 


whether good faith was being practised by 
school authorities. 

This decision—a milestone in the his- 
tory of American civil rights—meant. that 
the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine, which 
had been accepted as a legal doctrine for 
fifty-eight years, was declared inconsistent 
with the fundamental equalitarianism of 
the American way of life and must be 
abandoned. This and similar rulings of 
the Court have led many to believe that 
in the future any law, statute, or regula- 
tion, including the twenty-five state laws 
against inter-racial marriages, marking 
racial groups with the brand of inferior 
status in the spirit of the former ‘separate 
but equal’, will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

In my discussion of reaction to the 
Supreme Court decision, I shall limit my 
remarks to the South. In doing so, I do 
not mean to imply that various forms of 
segregation and racial discrimination do 
not exist in the North. I select the South, 
because it is in this region that segrega- 
tion has been obviously more wide-spread 
and where the problem has been more 
pronounced, 

A glance at developments in the South 


` during the two-year period from May 


1954 to May 1956 may be helpful in ex- 
amining current trends. The picture is 
varied, with shades of white, grey, and 
black. During this two-year period, 
according to one survey, more than 350 
school districts in nine of the seventeen 
Southern states integrated public schools 
to some degree. In the District of 
Columbia, a, superintendent of schools 
stated that the school administration was 
well on the way to the realization of its 
primary objective of integration and called 
the integration a ‘miracle’ of social ad- 
justment made possible, becausé the 
citizens had acted with goodwill and the 
spirit of brotherhood. During this same 


fret 
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period, however, there were no integrated 
public elementary or secondary schools in 
eight Southern states. Legislatures in each 


of these states had enacted measures 
designed to circumvent the Supreme 
Court decision. Prominent officials in 


certain Southern states sharply criticized 
the Court and declared that they would 
employ every lawful means to set aside 
the ruling. In some areas, organized 
resistance has been developed by Citizens’ 
Councils and other groups. In other 
sections of the South, there have been 
outbreaks of violence. 

At the same time, it should be pointed 
out that many changes in private educa- 
tion and public higher education have 
been the result of voluntary decisions. 
While court decisions and other legal 
directives have prompted desegregation in 
certain fields, goodwill exists among many 
private citizens even in states where the 
official atmosphere is defiant According 
to one study, Negroes were enrolled along 
with whites in six Southern and border 
states in Catholic elementary and secon- 
dary schools before the Supreme Court 
decision in May 1954. During 1954-55, 
Negro children attended former all-white 
Catholic grammar and high schools in 
twenty-one Southern cilies, as well as in 
many small communities, 

One of the most impressive examples of 
successful desegregation has been the 
admission of Negroes to formerly all-white 
colleges and universities in the South. 
Since the first Negro was admitted to the 
University of Maryland in 1935, approxi- 
mately 164 accredited colleges and univer- 
sities in Southern and border states and 
the District of Columbia have admitted 
Negroes, And the transition ın every 
instance was unmarred by a single serious 
incident. As of May 1956, five states— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina—still enforced com- 


plete segregation in state-supported col- 
leges. All but South Carolina, however, 
had at least one private college which 
admitted students >f both races. 


IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


Special concerm among thoughtful 
Americans is dizected towards recent 
events in the Deep South (South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi). Many 
observers have ccncluded that there is 
little cause for optimism at this-time in 
the Deep South and that genuine progress 
will not be made except step by step A 
recent study of the Deep South made, 
among others, these points: (1) uncom- 
promising segregction is the -accepted 
principle against which Black Belt poli- 
ticans, with few exceptions, do not and 
cannot make a public statement; (2) 
leadership is predominantly in the hands 
of the adamant segregationists ; and (3) no 
beginning is now being made for legal 
compliance with -he desegregation deci- 
sion, and no corcrete plans are being 
drawn up except tor the far distant ‘next 
generation’ future, though it is recognized 
that the inevitabe will catch up even 
with the Deep Soith ‘ 

The law, of course, is important for the 
impact of its influence on the future posi- 
tion of the Neg-o. But unless many 
individuals chang: their attitudes, feel- 
ings, and behaviour, many manifestations 
of racial intoleranze will persist. No dis- 
cussion of this subject therefore should 
overlook the mary voluntary efforts of 
countless citizens, both black and white, 
Northerners and Ssutherners, who as indi- 
viduals or as members of educztional, 
religious, civic, or .abour organizations, or 
of the press have been important influ- 
ences in their communities. The Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, Was not 
an abrupt, new dz2parture, but the most 
far-reaching in a long series of develop- 
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ments and part of the momentum estab- 
lished during the last twenty years. 

Churches in the South, for example, 
with few exceptions had practised segrega- 
tion for generations. Christianity was 
even used to justify segregation and dis- 
crimination. Some pastors who have 
repeated the theme that in the eyes of 
God all men are created equal have been 
bitterly assailed. Recently, however, the 
Catholic Church and some of the Prot- 
estant groups have taken aggressive action 
against segregation. The Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Alabama recently 
voiced a sweeping indictment of all forms 
of racial segregation considered by some 
one of the strongest statements on racial 
tensions ever made by a major Southern 
church body. Recently, a group of sixty 
Virginia ministers published a ‘Statement 
of Conviction on Race’ which condemned 
the Governor and General Assembly of 
n ‘the Southern State of Virginia, because 
- the Government had ‘seriously impaired 
the sacred and historic tradition of Vir- 
ginia democracy and lowered the prestige 
of the state in the eyes of the thoughtful 
people across the world by what we regard 
as their exceedingly inept handling of the 
current racial situation’. 


LABOUR’S ATTITUDE 


‘Labour organizations provide an ex- 
ample of the many private organizations 
which are attempting to eliminate segrega- 
tion in all walks of American life. ‘The 
Auto Workers Union with a membership 
of 1,300,000 has just signed an agreement 
with a large inter-racial voluntary organi- 
zation, the National Urban League, de- 


voted to education and the improvement 
of housing, health, and welfare services for 
Negroes and other minority groups. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, which will 
affect some 200,000 Negro workers, the 


‘-pact provides machinery to deal with cases 
of discrimination in all industries in which 


the UAW has collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. The settlement of grievances will be 
handled co-operatively by Urban League 
representatives and the Union's Fair 
Practices Department This development 
of inter-racial co-operation, which Walter 
Reuther, the president of the UAW, has 
called ‘an important step in a continuing 
crusade’, represents only one of several 
agreements which the League hopes to 
sign with other large unions. 

I have tried to show some of the tasks 
of American democracy, some of the 
trends in an important area of civil rights. 
Negroes have been an integral part of the 
movement I have described—at times 
mere passive symbols, at times active 
participants. I have participated in the 
progress of educational, religious, and 
civic organizations dedicated to the de- 
struction of bigotry and racial intolerance. 
There is in such groups no atmosphere 
of despair, but an awareness that Negroes 
are playing a significant rôle in democ- 
racy’s movement to finish democracy’s 
unfinished business. 

The picture, then, is one of substantial 
progress—of a veritable revolution in our 
society within the past twenty years—a 
situation which shows, however, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently said, that ‘un- 
happily much *remains to be done’. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N observance of Christmas the Institute 
Pora holds a meeting on Christmas 

Eve. On the 24th December 1957, 
Dr. Surjit Singh, M.A., DD., S.T.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Christian Philosophy 
at the San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, California, U.S.A., spoke on ‘Christ 
—His Person and Work’. 

In an atmosphere of solemnity befitting 
the occasion, the learned speaker dwelt 
on the significance of the personality of 
the Son of Man. The Rev. Canon J. K. 
Shah, Vicar of St. Marys Church, 
Calcutta, presided over the meeting. 


* + * 


A musical soiree was arranged at the 
Institute on the 28th December 1957. 
There were two items on the programme. 
First there was kirtan, sung by Sri Brin- 
daban Chandra Banik who was accom- 
panied on the khol by Sri Bijoy Kumar 


Sen Gupta. And then followed bhajan, 
sung by Sri Govind Narayan Natu, Prin- 
cipal, Bhatkhande College of Hindusthani 
Music. Lucknow, who was accompanied 
on the tabla by Sr Benoy Bhushan Chou- 
dhury, Vadyavisé-ad. The music con- 
tinued for two hours and drew a large 
and appreciative <udience. 
* + * 

Since the gth Dezember 1957, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, M.A„ D.Lit., formerly Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture at 
the University of Calcutta, and a widely 
travelled historiar and author, has been 
giving a series of -alks in Bengali on “The 
Unity and Diversity of Human Civiliza- 
tion’. Held ever- Thursday evening at 
6 p.m., Dr. Nag’s very informative and 
instructive talks have been drawing a large 
and interested audience. 


JANUARY LECTURES 
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E Participants: Pro 
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President: 
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THE BODY DIVINE 


BaTUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L. 


- An earnest student of comparative religion and philos 
ophy, Sri Batuknath Bhattacharya was formerly Professor 


of English at the Surendranath College, Calcutta. 


The 


following is the text of a lecture he gave at the Institute 


in July 1957. 


AN’S attitude to his body has varied 

with his varying moods and the 

phases of his culture. The epithets 
he has bestowed upon it indicate the 
diversity of emotions which his physique, 
in its growth and decay, in the mutations 
due to age, in the shifting circumstances 
of life, has called up in him. Countless 
synonyms of beauty and charm have been 
laid upon it. Equally numerous, again, 
are the expressions of disgust and loath- 
ing, pity and contempt that have been 
cast at it with a change in outlook. The 
prevailing attitude of an epoch has been 
an index to the phase or grade of civiliza- 
tion evolved by it. This attitude does 
not hinge on the mould of the body, the 
facial cast, the complexion, or the hirsute 
growth. For the eye of man has ever 
been fascinated by the features developed 
within the type he belongs to, has seen 


the highest elements of beauty, and, in z. 
revulsion of feeling, has seen nothing bu. 
ugliness in it. 


DIVERSE ATTITUDES AND THEIR 
DESIGNATIONS 


At the primitive level stands the bare 
animal existence—frank, instinctive accept- 
ance of the pleasures and pains that flesb 
and blood yields—uncognizant of the why 
and wherefore of physiological processes 
In the buoyancy of civilization—early o1 
advanced—the rapture of physical well- 
being intoxicated man, and he sought to 
enlarge and extend his powers of enjoy- 
ment and achievement by ingenious 
systems of discipline and exercise. But as 
the cult of mind by degrees pushed to the 
rear the cult of body, satiety subdued the 
throb of life and the evils of an animal 
existence obsessed ascetic souls; and an 
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antagonism became 
flesh and spirit. 

In tracing the graph of this evolution, 
we skip geographical frontiers and racial 
divisions. For these mental attitudes 
cannot be related to the eastern or the 
western lobe of the human mind. They 
emerged as human phenomena, irrespec- 
tive of ethnic and climatic pecularities. 
They thus furnish yet another proof of 
the homogeneity of man’s inner nature, 
in which like conditions evoke like reac- 
tions. The phases through which the 
mind has thus travelled, or through which 
it is still circling, are suggested by epithets 
which would at once dispose and prepare 
us for a clear approach to the subject. 
From the unsophisticated attitude of the 
Body Pagan or the Body Delectable, there 
was the transition to the medieval atti- 
tude of the Body Ascetic. Spiritual striv- 
ing has read into the human figure mean- 
ings and purposes making it the Body 
Mystical. Other viewpoints and endeav- 
outs have yielded the Body Electric, the 
Body Dedicated, the Body Transfigured. 
To pass through the whole gamut is to 
realize the marvel of this superb mecha- 
nism and to thread the spiral of thought 
which this magnetic axis induced in its 
possessor through the ages. 


sharpened between 


THE PRIMITIVE PAGAN JOY 


The primitive attitude may perhaps be 
called narcissistic—unsophisticated man 
frankly engrossed with his ‘beautifully 
passionate body that never has ached with 
a heart’ (Swinburne’s Dolores). He was 
stirred by its appetities, ¢hankful for the 
sweets it yields, seeking ignorantly to 
mitigate its pains and, in fullness of time, 
yielding its burden to Mother Earth with- 
out the anticipatory regrets and the gnaw- 
ing premonitions that double the pangs 
of death and darken the declining years 
for those cursed with too close thinking. 


It is perhaps tuis unclouded joy, the 
ecstasy and exuberance of the fresh morn- 
ing spirit, whick a Vedic verse utters: 
‘Soma we have drunk, life without end 
we have won, we have reached unto light 
and known the gods. What indeed can 
the enemy do to us, what can mortal cun- 
ning avail again:t the deathless?’ If the 
development of tae human child recapitu- 
lates the evolution of his kind, we taste 
each of us in life's prime the pristine 
exhilaration of the race, in which being 
itself is an aim, < fulfilment, and the play 
of the limbs and the exercise of the senses 
give measureless content. 


GLIMPSE OF DECAY AND DISSOLUTION 


But it is not for the spirit of man to 
abide for ever n this pagan joy. The 
body cannot lorg be his self, nor pleni- 
tude of goods abne his perfect bliss. In 
mild climes and -n eras of brooding peace, 
when the fight fcr life and living does not 
fill up the days on earth, satiety sets in. 
The bodhisattva -or the truth-seeking 
essence in him wakes up to the grim re- 
alities of disease decay, death, as also to 
the serenity of the unfettered spirit. The 
Upanisads as tie fountain of ultimate 
wisdom solemnly express this mood: “This 
body ends in ash=s, and its elements return 
whence they came—air and ether and the 
deathless essence. And, again, as the 
Katha Upanisad puts it: ‘Like corn the 
mortal ripens, aad like corn again sprout- 
ing up he is born anew.’ The Bible gives 
the echo to this: ‘All flesh is like grass, 
and the goodne:s thereof is as the flower 
of the field’ “he Katha Upantsad has 
also the verse: Drawing near the immor- 
tals who never decay, and thus knowing 
the truth, where below should the decay- 
ing mortal abde? Meditating on the 
vanity of the delights which beauty and 
love give, who can joy in a very long life?’ 
The select few, the rare ones among the 
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heedless horde, glimpse the reality as the 
Katha verse has it: ‘The self-born One 
in scorn endowed the outward-facing 
senses, hence man looks to the external 
world and not into his own soul within. A 
rare, self-controlled one visions the soul 
individual, his eye turned inward and 
desiring immortality.’ 


ASCETIC DISGUST 


This note thus early sounded swells in 
later Indian literature. The body is a 
wound, a sore, a snake’s skin in the words 
of the Dhammapada. This world is the 
sphere of suffering. The lust of flesh is 
the snare, the bondage. The summum 
bonum is emancipation from the upddhis, 
the elements of existence. In the framana 
(ascetic), the body should evoke only a 
feeling of disgust, nibbida or ntrveda. The 
Fire Sermon of the Enlightened One 
preached on the hill of Gayāśīrşa pictures 
the body as with the organs, the senses, the 
impulses all aflame. The man in flesh 
and blood is ringed round with fire. Lust 
and anger, greed and pride, envy and 
blind egotism shut him up as in a dark 
cell. Elsewhere he is viewed thus: ‘It is 
a city built of bones, mortared with flesh, 
and plastered with blood ; here are settled 
lust and greed, pride and envy.’ And the 
question is sharply put to deluded man- 
kind: ‘Wherefore is laughter, what joy is 
there when it is ever burning? Immured 
in darkness, resolutely ye seek not the 
light.’ 


MONKISH CULT OF MORTIFICATION 


Like notes have broken forth from other 
persons of a similar mind and resounded 
in other societies—indeed wherever satiety 
nudges luxury and poverty jostles with 
plenty. Not in salubrious India only, but 
in arid Syria and parched Egypt as well, 
this monastic attitude of disgust and 
loathing of the flesh as evil, corrupt, and 


tainted with sin found congenial soil and 
flourished for a time. The flesh was held 
to be the enemy of the spirit, and it need- 
ed to be tortured for the health of the 
latter. Simeon Stylites of the fifth cen- 
tury, perched for thirty years on a pillar 
at Antioch under the blazing sun, was not 
alone in practising the ascetic cult and 
the discipline of mortification. The 
Essenes before him aspired after ideal 
purity as the means to communion. Each 
succeeding sect carried the laws of purity 
still further towards strictness and deemed 
the predecessors practically impure. The 
idea of the flesh lusting against the spirit 
and the spirit wrestling with it for its 
health and holiness took deep root in 
austere souls of the antique and medieval 
worlds. And the body was mortified with 
fasts and penances, with privations, with 
chains, with whips, and with sackcloth. 
The details of this manner of life, while 
titillating curiosity, awaken pity as a pic- 
ture of the misdirected ingenuity of 
masochism. 


GREEK CULT OF BEAUTY 


In the pagan world also the same out- 
look was evinced by some of its choicest 
spirits. While Greek games and athletics 
and nudist culture aimed at the perfect, 
finely proportioned, and symmetrical 
human figure, men and women, gods and 
goddesses of ideal beauty stand out carved 
and insculped, limned and moulded in 
works of art. And humanity through the 
ages is moved to unabating admiration by 
the relics in which the cult of beauty 
reaches its pegk, its highest perfection. 
But alongside this adoration of the Body 
Beautiful stands the expression of the 
other attitude—the scorn of the body. 
Epictetus in his Dissertations speaks of 
man as a soul carrying a corpse; to Plato 
the body is the prison-house of the soul. 
An all-time representative, august yet mild 
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and amiable, simple, sad, and serene of the 
introverted spirit is Marcus Aurelius. 
Here are some of his striking utterances. 
“The materials of bodies, if you examine 
them, are strangely coarse, those that are 
animate have little in them but water and 
dust and bone and something that is offen- 
sive. The emperor-philosopher sees 
through the texture of the body as well 
as its habiliments and everywhere per- 
ceives drabness or ugliness tricked out for 
a goodly show. Nothing escapes his X-ray 
scrutiny—neither the workings of the heart 
within nor the composition and wrappings 
of the muddy vesture of decay. In one 
of his frequent self-searching moods he 
asks, ‘And whose soul have I now? That 
of a child or a young man or a feeble 
woman or of a tyrant, of cattle or wild 
beasts?’ These and like musings of the 
crowned self-analyst cover the Meditations. 
A total sense of the vanity of human 
strivings leads him to these queries: 
“What is it you hanker after? Is it bare 
existence? Or sensation? Or motion? 
Or strength, that you may lose it again in 
decay? Is it the privilege of speech or 
the power of thinking in general? Is any 
of these worth desiring?’ 


THE RUBAIYAT PHILOSOPHY 


As against this sombre background of 
pessimism figure two trends—two practical 
ways of life. Carpe diem—eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die—is one of 
these. Omar Khayyam with his Sak: and 
his Shiraj has spun this rule of life out to 
a classic poem. It is the call to make the 
most of life’s fleeting joys* which yet rings 
with a touching sadness. 


Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the 
Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse— 
and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 


And Wildernes: is Paradise enow. . .. 

Ah, make the nost of what we yet may 
spend, 

Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into dust, and under Dust, to lie, 

Sans Wine, sams Song, sans Singer, and 
—sans Endl 


THIS LIFE FOR THE NEXT 


Against this 2picurean or hedonistic 
gospel stands out zhe religious or devoutly 
purposeful, which would utilize the brief 
sunshine of life and sentience to lay by 
treasures which may avail in the inevitable 
long night ahead The literature of piety 
—eastern and western alike—abcunds in 
moving expressions of this mood. In 
India, with its luxuriance of sects and 
creeds, of strencous pursuit of spiritual 
aims, it reaches sich vast proportions that 
to refer to any is to be unjust to the rest. 
In the original weachings of the Buddha, 
the body—unclezn, impure prison of the 
soul—is no doub- contemned, but the real 
taint comes from the motives and passions 
which urge and drive it. These may drag 
it down, but if -ightly directed and sub- 
limated, they may make it an instrument 
of good both to the individual as well as 
to the race. Tae Jain has the keenest 
solicitude to keco it free from sin and 
wrong, and he tikes the utmost pains to 
eschew every act that may even remotely 
result in injury and violence to any crea- 
ture, however mixute or low in the scale. 


THE BODY TC SERVE OTHERS ONLY 


In Mahayana Suddhism, energetic serv- 
ice of others -cather than one’s own 
redemption is held up as the aim. And 
the Bodhicaryauctara in a passage of sub- 
lime idealism inculcates absolute self-sacri- 
fice for others’ gcod. So it runs: ‘Nirvana 
is forsaking all, acd on nirvana is my mind 
set. If all is to be forgone, it is best to 
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give up to all creatures. As my aim is to 
make all living souls happy, let them kill 
me, deride me, or throw dust at me. Let 
them sport at will with my body or laugh 
or poke fun at it. Since'I have offered 
my body to them, what need is there to 
think further on it? They may, if it 
pleases them, make it do any manner of 
work. May nobody come by any harm 
through me. If any have minds’ ease be- 
cause of me or are angered through me, 
may that be the means of their realizing 
all wishes. Those who falsely speak ill of 
me or do me ill or ridicule me—may they 
all share the blessed essence that is mov- 
ing towards enlightenment. May I be the 
refuge of the helpless, a guide to wayfarers, 
a boat to those who would cross and a 
bridge to those who would ford a river. 
Of all beings in flesh and blood, may I 
be a lamp to those who need light, a bed 
to the repose-seeker, a slave to those who 
need one’ (III. 11-18). 


THE BODY’S GROSSNESS 


The Vaisnava is no less alive to the 
transience and grossness of the physical 
basis, as appears in many verses of the 
Bhagavata. But he holds, at the same 
time, that it might be transfigured into 
something sacred when devoted to the 
service of God. The man distracted by 
the pull of the senses is thus pathetically 
pictured: “The palate draws in one way 
and thirst another, and so his amative 
sense, touch, belly, and hearing in differ- 
ent ways; his smell pulls him in another 
direction, as also his roving eyes and his 
power of activity—even as many co-wives 
tear to pieces the fond householder.’ 

Rukmini, in fervid devotion to her 
divine Lord, says: ‘Covered with skin and 
nails, hair on the lips and the scalp, and 
filled inside with flesh and bones, blood 
‘and worms and excreta, phlegm and bile 
and nerves, such a living corpse is wooed 


by the infatuated woman as her darling 
only so long as she has not inhaled the 
fragrance of thy lotus-feet.’ 


CONSECRATION THROUGH DIVINE 
SERVICE 


But the fatuity and uncleanness may be 
lifted, and one may emerge into a lumi- 
nous and worth-while existence through 
dedication of the senses and organs to 
divine service. As Sukadeva, the devotee 
immaculate from his very birth, says: 
‘May our speech recite thy glories and our 
ears listen to discourses on thee; our 
hands do thy works and our minds be 
intent on thy feet and remembrance there- 
of; our heads be prostrate in obeisance 
to the universe as thy abode; and our 
eyes behold the good souls who are thy 
own selves.’ 

Elsewhere, this vein of thought and this 
spirit of complete dedication find still 
more particularized expression. Ambatisa, 
a royal saint, monarch of the earth with 
its seven islands, thus resigned himself to 
the service of Visnu. He gave his mind 
to meditation on the twin lotuses of 
Krsna’s feet; his words to the relation of 
the virtues of Vaikuntha, His heavenly 
seat; his hands to the cleansing of His 
temples and such lowly duties in His 
shrine ; his ears to the sacred legends of 
the Eterna] One; his eyes to viewing the 
temple of His image; his bodily contact 
to touching the holy persons of the Lord’s 
servants ; his sense of smell to the aroma 
of His lotus feet; his palate to tasting 
tulast leaves; his feet to walking round 
the spots hallowed by Sri Hari’s advent ; 
his head to bowing at His feet ; his desires 
to His servitude without a craving for any 
earthly good ; and his heart’s affection to 
serve and revere His own people. vi. 


MYSTIC CULTS AND ECSTASIES ` ” 


From Marcus Antoninus, who saw only 
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impure and worthless dust in this tene- 
ment, to Ambarisa, who viewed the 
human body as the instrument of divine 
service, is indeed a far cry. A new worth- 
whileness invests the body and its activ- 
ities in the present and is projected also 
into future cycles of existence. As 
Prahlada says: “Through whatever thou- 
sands of births I may travel, my Lord, 
may my devotion, O everlasting One, 
remain undiminished to thee in them.’ 
From this devout mood, to pass to the 
strenuous courses of discipline in which 
the powers of the body are systematically 
trained, hardened, exercised, and sub- 
limed, so as to yield raptures, exaltations, 
trances, illuminations, occult, visual, audi- 
tory, and tactual experiences, extensions 
and refinements of natural faculties, and 
even temporary suspensions of vital func- 
tions in a state of samddhi, is to enter 
into the mammoth cave of the mystic 
cult. The religious history of all coun- 
tries has contributed its share to the 
realm of this spirit. “The Temple of God 
is holy’, says the Bible, ‘which Temple ye 
are’ To the mystic, the body is the 
microcosm, the little universe, and the 
epitome of the larger universe, the macro- 
cosin. According to the ‘Tantra, the 
human figure also has in it the fourteen 
worlds—the seven lower and the seven 
upper; the hatha-yogin discovers in the 
satcakras, the six centres or plexuses, the 
seats of different deities as well as Ganga, 
Kasi, and Triveni, to attain to which by 
appropriate exercises and meditations is 
to have emancipation within one’s very 
grasp. In India, the enogmous literature 
of Yoga and Tantra, Saiva and Sakta 
esotericism, and the Sahayiya cult testifies 
to the age-old and pervasive absorption in 
these forms of conditioned spirituality. It 
is thus that man strives to transcend his 
bodily limitations and reach out to powers 
denied to him by unaided nature. 


WHITMAN'S ‘THE BODY ELECTRIC’ 


The marvels he thus conjured up are 
now being replaced by others, perhaps of 
a subtler and fartker-reaching kind, which 
modern scientific eppliances and mechani- 
cal inventions are multiplying. These 
marvels pertain to the body as well as to 
the world outside and they call forth a 
sense and feeling which may be called the 
distinctive moderr attitude. Some of its 
manifestations are marked by an almost 
mystic rapture vers much akin to the reli- 
gious experiences just referred to above. 
Curiously enougk, some striking utter- 
ances are met with in the rhapsodic lists 
of the poet of American democracy. As a 
prelude to one of these verse-catalogues— 
“They are my podems’—announces Walt 
Whitman: 


Man’s, woman’s, child’s, youth’s, wife's, 
husband’s, noother’s, father’s, young 
man’s, young woman’s poems.... 

All attitudes, all the shapeliness, all the 
belongings o£ my or your body, or of 
any one’s bocy, male or female, 

The lung-sponge., the stomach-sac, 
bowels sweet and clean, 


the 


The brain in its folds, inside the skull- 
frame, 
Sympathies, heert-valves, palate-valves, 


sexuality, malernity, 
Womanhood, and all that is a woman, 
and the man that comes from woman. 


So runs this {ventory of our bodily 
parts as seen by a poet’s eye for beauty, 
admired, adored, ringed round bv a halo 
of wonder, charg-d with an intimate sense 
of the harmonious purpose and super- 
subtle design of the divine Architect. 
Elsewhere he says: 

If anything is secred the human body is 
sacred, 

And the glory aid sweet of a man is the 
token of menhood untainted, 
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And in man or woman, a clean, strong, 
firm-fibred body is more beautiful 
than the most beautiful face. 

‘I sing the body electric’, so declares our 
poet his function. He dreams of a New 
Adam, the father of a new race. He con- 
siders the human body divine and its 
functions nothing of which to be ashamed. 

He thus blazons forth the gospel of the 
modern age: 

Behold, the body includes and is the 
meaning, the main concern and in- 
cludes and is the soul; 

Whoever you are, how superb and how 
divine is your body, or any part of it. 


LAWRENCE’S RENAISSANCE OF THE 
FLESH 


A close affinity of spirit leads by an easy 
transition from Whitman’s democratic 
adoration of all flesh to D. H. Lawrence’s 
trustful and unquestioning abandon to 
its impulses—a cult otherwise called the 
resurrection of the flesh. His faith is 
implicit and absolute in the natural man 
—the noble savage—who lives mainly 
through the body. The renaissance of the 
body, he claims, is the only feature com- 
mon to the civilizations springing up 
around us. My great religion, Lawrence 
proclaims, is a belief in the blood, in the 
flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. 
We can go wrong in our minds, he says, 
but what our blood believes and feels and 
says is always true. The intellect is only 
a bit and a bridle. What do I care about 
knowledge? All I want is to answer to 
my blood direct without the fribbling 
intervention of mind or moral or what 
not. I conceive a man’s mind as a kind 
of flame, for ever upright and yet flowing, 
and the intellect is just the light that is 
shed onto the things around. And I am 
not so much concerned with the things 
around—which is really mind, but with 
the mystery of the flame for ever flowing. 


EXRANDIN G MODERN STUDIES 


The foregoing résumé of diverse human 
attitudes to the body, as developed and 
expressed by frank acceptance of sensa- 
tions, by ascetic contempt, by pious pur- 
pose, by poetic intuition, or by philo- 
sophic realism, brings us to the portals of 
the last, still evolving outlook. And this 
in a way includes and sums up all that 
preceded and yet reaches a deeper depth, 
a higher altitude, and a minuter insight. 
It is a way of beholding, of which science 
is the eye-opener and the added purposes 
of modern human existence are the deter- 
minant. A fuller understanding of the 
chemistry and mechanism and dynamics, 
of the courses and aims and their limits, 
charges the body with multiplied mean- 
ing, unplumbed mystery, and unlimited 
potentials. Man is still to himself the 
Unknown after the lapse of a hundred 
centuries, during which his intelligence 
has been aiding and checking his instinct. 
Compared with the aeons of his unawak- 
ened past or the limitless vista of the ages 
that await him, the book of civilization is 
still in its opening chapters. His efforts 
and his conclusions of the past become 
dated and put in their place by the strides 
that he is now making towards an ampler 
knowledge of the nature and powers of his 
mind and body. 

It has been said that the human mind 
is fitted to understand the physical world, 
the properties of which may be formulat- 
ed in mathematical equations, but it is 
unequal to the complexities and subtle 
processes of living organisms. For life 
has not yet yfelded its secret to man’s 
intelligence, however acute and ingenious 
in working. But within the specific limits 
of his understanding, he has unravelled 
biological facts and processes of astound- 
ing intricacy. And his recent findings 
have given a sharper edge and point to 
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the sense of awe and bewilderment 
expressed in the well-known Paficadast 
stanza: ‘What greater wizardry is there 
than that a tiny germ lodged in the womb 
puts forth shoots as hands and head, feet 
and the rest, and grows conscious, and by 
turns is clothed in garbs like infancy, 
youth, and decrepitude, sees and feeds, 
hears and smells, and walks to and fro?’ 


MAGIC OOZE OF THE GLANDS 


A wonder and a mystery still imper- 
fectly probed is the body’s growth. It is 
like a magic brick continuously breeding 
other bricks and so adding to itself. It 
has its symmetry and unique anatomical 
structure, and a system of control and co- 
ordination of diverse functions, of con- 
tinuous repair and elimination of waste, 
with a check-on every kind of excess and 
the over-all balance and harmony. The 
glands are the dynamos and the brakes — 
the magic ooze of their silent chemistry ; 
the thyroid controlling the speed of living, 
its absence making for defective brain 
and mentality; the pituitary regulating 
the growth of the skeleton, its seasonal 
inactivity causing hibernation ; the haemo- 
globin in the blood—the pigment which 
carries oxygen to the cells not in contact 
with the atmosphere, and the white cells 
acting as the first line of defence; the 
adrenal, the gland of combat and fear, its 
sugar combustion getting energy in the 
cells free; the gonads preserving the 
species and by its peculiar function enact- 
ing a different individual apart from 
environment ; the thymus as the retardant 
of precocity; the pinea], according to 
Descartes, the seat of the soul; the para- 
thyroids regulating the measure of lime 
in the blood necessary to steadiness of 
muscle and nerve; the pancreas with 
insulin, its hormone, preventing sugar 
excess. 

Here we seem to have reached the limit 


of descriptive kncwledge and understand- 
ing of the physicel basis of our existence. 
But this is merely in appearance. There 
are greater depth; and farther reaches. 
The mechanism cf the body calls for the 
fullest comprehen aon, if that can ever be 
attained. And ir the light of that com- 
plete knowledge, znd the daily developing 
technique of corditioning with all the 
disciplines of the past to aid—yaga and 
dietetics, eugenics and miscegenation and 
conscious evolution—it has to be geared 
to the ventures cf an air age, an age of 
atomic power, ralio-activity, space travel, 
of a shrinking globe and explosive popu- 
lation. Neurology has detected cells in 
the cranium as yet apparently of no func- 
tion. They seem to wait for their 
redemption, awakening, and illumination 
at the trumpet-czll of the fuller life for 
mankind that the future has in store, 


EVOLUTION TO AWAKEN DORMANT CELLS 
AND INACTIVE CENTRES 


It is an ascension such as was prefigured 
by the sage of Boston a century back. 
Evolution, says Lecomte du Noùy in his 
Human Destiny, continues in our time no 
longer on the pkvsiological or anatomical 
plane. It is therefore evidently through 
the brain that mzn must evolve. And the 
process seems tc be traced by Emerson 
when he says: “Unpublished nature will 
have its whole secret told. Man made of 
the dust of the -vorld does not forget his 
origin, and all taat is yet inanimate will 
oue day speak ard reason. Each material 
thing has its celestial side, has its transla- 
tion through humanity into the spiritual 
ard necessary sphere, where it plays a part 
as indestructible as any other.’ These 
words seem to echo the cosmic aspiration 
to which St. Paul gave his characteristic 
Christian utterance. “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 


until now. The creature itself also’, as 
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the apostle foresaw with his inspired eyes, 
‘shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’ To this the testimony 
of evolution adds its assent, when it says 
that each new organ with its special func- 
tion in the animal mechanism has been 
an instrument of freedom and of inde- 
pendence of the environment. 


THE BODY DIVINE IN THE MAKING 


And so, in whatever direction we turn, 
before us rise sign-posts flashing a single 
message—End there is none. And ‘not- 
withstanding the frailties, the blind grop- 
ings, the mischances and failures past 
reckoning of the tainted flesh of the pre- 
sent, it is a legitimate human prerogative 
to aspire and prepare for the far-off 
divinely ordained event—Paradise regain- 
ed on earth by the angelic offspring of 
Fallen Man. And thus we come to, and 
conclude with, the dream of the ages—a 
dream which perhaps shines brighter as 
the actuality looks less promising—the 
autonomous man of sovereign will, who 
sways the processes of his body and the 
impulses -of his mind as he masters and 
utilizes the forces of nature outside. 
Without wings man shall yet soar to alti- 
tudes unforeseen and stand the rigours 
and dissolvent stresses of supersonic speed 
and space travel, make the ice-capped 
poles his permanent home, as comfortable 
as the temperate clime, fashion a germ- 
free earth and a body of perfect natural 
immunity. And this undaunted adven- 
turer with lungs of brass, muscles of iron, 
nerves of steel, and brain-cells of electronic 
agility, the frogman and deep sea diver, 
the Everest climber and daring parachut- 
ist, a Class One air pilot, polar and inter- 


stellar explorer, he shall yet be capable 
of profoundest meditation and intense 
concentration, unconcerned at the oppo- 
sites or dualisms, the dvandvas, which 


‘unnerve the softly nurtured. 


Such a creature of Body Divine will 
emerge into life’s arena. He will have 
vigour and fitness unimpaired till the last 
breath for any work in hand, like a sword 
leaping out of its scabbard, and will be 
capable of tapping at will the as-yet un- 
awakened powers and resources within his 
system ; he will yield himself up, from a 
sense of fullness and sufficiency, to the 
elements whence he had sprung, as in 
Huxley’s Brave New World, a god-like 
being, of perfect self-mastery, willing life 
and willing death, even as did Bhisma, 
the super-hero of the Mahabharata. And 
when he makes his exit from this stage, 
he will leave behind remains that Nature, 
perhaps, and no preservative art, will 
embalm and keep fresh and sweet, ‘cor- 
rupt flesh thus putting on incorruption’. 
Nothing of the body then shall be evil or 
unclean and, as in Chinese economy, 
nothing without use, nothing like refuse 
or garbage. The supreme homogeneity of 
the Vedantic outlook, ‘All this cosmos and 
whatsoever is in it is indeed Brahman’, 
will be shared as a practical rule of life 
by the widest commonalty, and an 
abounding goodwill and sense of sanctity 
shall suffuse human action and experi- 
ence. And the Upanisadic benediction 
shall verily be a present possession: 
‘Good alone may we hear with the ears, 
O gods, and good alone behold with the 
eyes, O adored ones, and with firm limbs 
and body serving, may we live the span 
the gods have measured and appointed 
for us.’ 
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HE two subjects combined in this 
T title may not at first sight appear to 

have very much to do with each 
other. They are, indeed, from many 
points of view poles apart. It is a fact 
that, as far as the more primitive tribes 
are concerned, Sanskrit civilization, in 
spite of the long period it has been estab- 
lished throughout India, has passed them 
by almost completely. On the other 
hand, some of the ancient pre-Aryan 
tribes, notably the southern Dravidian 
ones, have constituted themselves into 
considerable nations, retaining their own 
identity and language, and at the same 
time permeated from an early period by 
Sanskritic (i.e. Aryan) culture Further- 
more, in the Indo-Aryan area the pre- 
Aryan populations have, for the most 
part, long since lost their tribal identity, 
having been absorbed into the composite 
society produced by the fusion of the 
Aryans and their predecessors For- 
tunately for the linguist agd the historian 
this process was never completed; and 
particularly in the mountainous belt that 
runs across Central India, islands of 
Munda- and Dravidian- speaking peoples 
still remain as the modern representatives 
of pre-Aryan India. In other cases cer- 
tain tribes, though they have adopted 


Aryan speech, have preserved their indi- 
viduality and a culture of their own, eg 
the Khasas (D. N. Majumdar, The For- 
tunes of Primitive Tribes, pp. 110 ff.) 

The fusion of Aryan and pre-Arvan can 
be exemplified in many ways, and one of 
the most important ways in which it 
shows itself is in the linguistic develop- 
ment of Indo-Aryan. The Indo-Aryan 
language was introduced into India some- 
time in the second millennium B.C., 
according to the usual run of opinion, 
and at that pericd, in its earliest phase, 
i.e. as Vedic or, to put it more precisely, 
pre-Vedic, and at this period the language 
was very nearly pure Indo-European. In 
the period of ove- 3,000 years which have 
elapsed since than, this Indo-European 
base has not ony been subject to con- 
tinual transformazion within itself, but it 
has also continueusly received accretions 
from the pre-existing languages with the 
speakers of which the invading Aryans 
merged. 


DRAVIDIAN INFLUENCE ON INDO-ARYAN 


It is by now cuite clear that the most 
pronounced influznce of this sort on Indo- 
Aryan has come from the side of Dravi- 
dian. Some of -he commonest words in 
Sanskrit, e.g. nia (water), ming (fish), 
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mukula (bud), kuntala (hair), tāmarasa 
(lotus), tāla (palmyra palm), and so forth, 
are immediately recognizable as the ordi- 
nary Dravidian names for these objects. 
Consequently, attention was first directed 
to this problem quite early. Robert Cald- 
well, as usual the pioneer in such matters, 
gave a list of ‘words probably borrowed 
by Sanskrit from the Dravidian tongues’ 
(Comparattve Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, pp. 567 ff.). A few of Cald- 
well’s identifications are off the point, but 
in the main they hold good. On the 
other hand, his list of ‘Sanskrit affinities’, 
purporting to be words of common origin, 
i.e. implying the assumption of genetic 
relationship, can all be explained away as 
being either loan-words, like his first list, 
or cases of accidental or fallacious resem- 
blance. Another pioneer in this respect 
was H. Gundert who, in 1869, published 
a similar list in support of this theory 
(‘Die Dravidischen Elemente in Sanskrit’, 
ZDMG., No. 23, pp. 517-30). A much 
more extensive list was later compiled by 
Kittel and published by him in the 
preface to his Kannada-English dictionary 
(1894). 

As a result of his own work and that 
of Gundert, Caldwell was able to claim 
(op. cit., p. 575) that ‘the indebtedness of 
Sanskrit in some particulars to the Dravi- 
dian languages seems now to be generally 
admitted’, and to quote the distinguished 
European Sanskritist Benfey in support. 
In this respect, however, he turned out to 
be somewhat premature, since the prac- 
tical effect of the work of the above three 
on European Sanskrit studies was next to 
nothing. This may be referred to two 
causes. In the first place, truth and false- 
hood appear very mixed up in the lists 
we have referred to, and it is easy to find 
points to criticize. To some extent this 
may have acted as a deterrent and raised 
suspicions about the over-all correctness 


of this method of approach. But even so 
it can only be a secondary cause, since it 
is quite evident that the main reason why 
these discoveries were neglected was the 
fact that at this period European San- 
skritists paid practically no attention to 
Dravidian studies. 

It was in accordance with this dominant 
tendency that C. C. Uhlenbeck’s etymo- 
logical dictionary of Sanskrit completely 
ignored the question of the influence of 
the pre-Aryan languages on Sanskrit, even 
though many perfectly valid etymologies 
from Dravidian had already been pointed 
out. Another feature, characteristic of 
some of the scholarship of this period, 
deserves to be mentioned, namely, tend- 
ency to resort to tortuous reconstructions 
in order to find, by hook or by crook, 
Indo-European explanations for Sanskrit 
words. Nevertheless, in spite of even 
such measures, there remained a consid- 
erable mass of the Sanskrit vocabulary 
‘which was beyond even attempts of this 
nature. 

Now fifty years -later the position is 
considerably improved, and the importance 
of the influence of the pre-Aryan lan- 
guages on Sanskrit has come to be increas- 
ingly recognized. In accordance with 
modern developments, the new etymologi- 
cal dictionary by M. Mayrhofer takes the 
non-Aryan influence fully into account, 
while at the same time fully recognizing 
the possibilities of error attached to the 
early stages of such investigations (Kurdge- 
fasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des 
Altindischen, Heidelberg, 1953). 


DRAVIDIAN? WORDS IN SANSKRIT 


Concerning the question of Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit, I have written at length 
elsewhere, and do not propose to go into 
details on the present occasion. I intend 
rather to speak about certain results and 
general conclusions to be got on the basis 
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of this material. The relative importance 
of various pre-Aryan peoples vis-à-vis the 
Indo-Aryans may be expected to be reflect- 
ed in the degree of influence exercised on 
the Indo-Aryan language. From this point 
of view, it can be stated with little hesita- 
tion that Dravidian rates very high in this 
respect. The number of loan-words in 
classical Sanskrit from this source is very 
considerable. In comparison, the demon- 
strable influence of the Austro-Asiatic Kol 
or Munda languages seems to be com- 
paratively small. There is a difficulty in 
this matter consisting in the fact that only 
a small number of languages belonging to 
the latter group have been investigated, 
and that their serious comparative study 
has not yet begun, as it cannot until 
adequate material is available. Neverthe- 
less, even when allowance is made for this, 
. it seems quite impossible that these lan- 
guages can have exercised anything like 
the same degree of influence on Sanskrit 
as Dravidian. This being the case, one 
would be inclined to believe that in the 
North Indian areas occupied by Indo- 
Aryan the Dravidians had formed a more 
prominent part of the population than 
the Mundas. 

Another important matter to be consi- 


dered is the period at which most of these” 


Dravidian loans into Sanskrit took place. 
In the Vedic literature they are compara- 
tively few, although a number of them 
have been pointed out, and, consequently, 
we know that even at this early period 
the Aryans must have been in contact with 
Dravidians. Also the Vedic language was 
the possession of the sacegdotal class, and 
they zealously guarded its purity against 
the influence of mleccha languages and 
against the corruptions of the popular 
speech. Consequently, there was likely to 
be a considerable time-lag between the 
words becoming current in Indo-Aryan 
and their being admitted into the sacred 


language. It is therefore likely that many 
such words were in use considerably 
earlier than they ippear in literature. 
Coming next tc the epic literature, we 
find that the bulk of the Dravidian words 
which have been accepted into Sanskrit 
are well established by this time. The 
epics in their fine] form are perhaps not 
very early, but the tradition they embody. 
including style and language, goes back a 
considerable tims, Furthermore, these 
same words, whick appear in the epics for 
the first time, turn up also to a large 
extent in the ea-ly Pali texts, and this 
certainly takes them back well before the 
Christian era. In view of these consi- 
derations, we mezv fix the period when 
Dravidian influence on Sanskrit was most 
strongly exercisec as the late Vedic and 
early classical period. As regards the later 
history of Sanskrit, it is true that new 
words from various sources continue to 
appear in the certuries following, but the 
interesting thing is that very few of these 
appear to be Dravidian. Proceeding to 
Prakrit, the influx of new words is again 
abundant, but tke percentage which can 
be found a Dravidian origin is compara- 
tively small (A useful list of these was 
compiled by K. Amrita Row and pub- 
lished in Indan Antiquary, XLVI. 
pp. 33 E). Again, in modern Indo-Aryan 
there is a significant access of new words, 
but (leaving omt the special case of 
Marathi) whatev2r the origin of this vo- 
cabulary, it is clearly not Dravidian. 


SOME IMPOLTANT CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclasions 
from these facts. It is not possible to 
account for these Dravidian words in 
Sanskrit on the theory that the source was 
the existing Dravidian languages of South 
India. This is impossible, because the 
period when the bulk of these words must 
have been acquired preceded that of any 


follow inevitably 
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extensive contact between Aryan and South 
Dravidian. This begins in the Maurya 
period or, at the earliest, in the Nanda 
period, but it is not until the Andhra 
period that we get any close connection 
between a section of the Aryans and the 
South Dravidians. It is possible that a 
few Dravidian words may have gained 
currency in this way, but as far as the 
origin of the majority of them is con- 
cerned, it is definitely ruled out. 

We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion that the Dravidian which exercised 
the main influence on Sanskrit was a 
Northern Dravidian. There is no diffi- 
culty in this assumption, since certain 
islands of Dravidian still exist in the 
North. ‘These are Kurukh and Malto, and 
in the far west, the Brahui of Baluchistan. 
Of course, Dravidian on such a small scale, 
as it exists now in the North, could not 
have exercised any serious influence. So 
we must conclude that Dravidian was at 
one time extensively current in the North 
and very likely also (in order to account 
for its influence on Sanskrit) that it had 
been current in some of the main areas 
of Aryan settlement. 

A consideration of the type of words 
adopted by Indo-Aryan leads to certain 
conclusions. We have on the one hand, 
for instance, such words as the names of 
Indian trees for which the Indo-Aryans 
cannot have had any words to begin with, 
and some of which one would therefore 
expect to find borrowed from Dravidian. 
Such are ketaka (pandanus odoratissimus), 
tala (palmyra palm), and so forth. But 
in addition to these, we find a considerable 
number which are ‘unnecessary’, inasmuch 
as Indo-Aryan was perfectly well supplied 
with words having these meanings already. 
Such are the above mentioned nira 
(Aryan: udaka, Gpas) and mina (Aryan: 
matsya). Similar cases are kānana, forest 
(Aryan: vanaj, kāca, carrying yoke (Aryan: 


í 


vivadha); kuntala, hair (Aryan: kesaj; and 
so forth. It is difficult to see how such 
words could have become current in 
Sanskrit, unless at one period there was a 
considerable amount of bilingualism in 
North India. The unnecessary adoption 
of, for example, Dravidian nira is reminis- 
cent of the Anglo-Indian slang in which, 
for instance, ‘pawny’ would commonly be 
substituted for the English word ‘water’. 
Such usage was particularly common 
among the lower ranks of the army and 
corresponding grades elsewhere, but largely 
avoided in official English speaking and 
writing in India. Much the same was 
obviously the case in the later Vedic period 
in India, The official language consciously 
avoided the use of mleccha terms, though 
not with complete success, since they were 
not always detected. On the other hand, 
they must have had considerable currency 
in the language of the lower classes during 
the bilingual period. In course of time, 
a considerable number were elevated to 
the status of literary words, and as such 
we meet them in the epics. 

Another point that would be worth 
special investigation is these loan-words in 
modern Indo-Aryan. It is interesting to 
noté that such words as kanana, kuntala, 
mina, nira are not preserved in modern 
Indo-Aryan, which preserves only the 
words of Indo-Aryan origin (Hindi: ban, 
kes, machli) or in the last instance, where 
there is excessive reduction in Prakrit 
(uaa), by a new Indo-Aryan formation. 
The same applies to many other presum- 
able loan-words as well as to the Dravi- 
dian. For instance, beside the Indo-Aryan 
hastin (elephant), there is a whole list of 
synonyms—gaja, kufijara, malanga, naga, 
etc.—which may very well have their 
origin in unknown pre-Aryan languages. 
Of all these words, however, it is the Indo- 
Aryan hastin which has maintained itself 
in the modern languages (Hindi: hathi). 
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The comparative cessation of the acces- 
sion of Dravidian words to the Indo- 
Aryan vocabulary is an indication that 
the extensively spoken Dravidian of North 
India, from which the major part of the 
Dravidian element in Sanskrit was derived, 
had by that time been generally replaced 
by Indo-Aryan. Of course, as mentioned 
above, there remain islands of Dravidian 
in the North to this day, and presumably, 
as we go backwards in time these will have 
been more numerous; but such rem- 
nants would never have the power seriously 
to affect Indo-Aryan, and that, as we have 
seen, was the case. It is also significant, 
during this later period, that the Southern 
Dravidian languages do not exert any 
major influence on Indo-Aryan, from 
which it is evident that they cannot have 
done so during the earlier period when 
contact between these Dravidians and the 
Indo-Aryans was very slight. We are left 
therefore with only one possible assump- 
tion, namely, of an extensive occupation 
by Dravidian speakers of some of the 
primary areas of Aryan settlement. 


NON-DRAVIDIAN SOURCES 


So far I have spoken mainly about 
Dravidian speakers and their influence on 
Indo-Aryan. At this point therefore it is 
time to put this influence in its proper 
perspective, since it must now be pointed 
out that, extensive as this influence has 
been, there also are to be found in San- 
skrit (and the same applies to the later 
stages of Indro-Aryan) very many words 
which are clearly borrowed from some 
pre-Aryan source or sources, and which at 
the same time are not Dravidian. Some 
of these, of course, can be, and have been, 
attributed to Austro-Asiatic, but the num- 
ber of these which can be regarded as 
certain remains comparatively few Fur- 
ther research will add to them, no doubt, 
but it is my opimion that, when all has 


been done in this direction which can be 
done, the number of loan-words in San- 
skrit, which cannot be explained as either 
Dravidian or Munda, will remain consid- 
erable. It may vecy well turn out that 
the number of suc: words which cannot 
be so explained will outnumber those 
which can be. Ths is the impression that 
one gets, for instance, from the field of 
plant names, since so far only a minority 
of tais section of the non-Aryan words 
has been explained from these two lin- 
guistic families. I£ we take, for instance, 
the name of the jujube (zizyphus jujuba), 
we find four synon ms, all obviously non- 
Aryan words, namely, kuvala or kola, 
karkandhu, badara, and ghonta ; and none 
of these has been explained out of either 
Dravidian or Munda. Evidence such as 
this leads to the conclusion that there 
must have been several non-Aryan lan- 
guages or familie: of languages which 
exercised an influeice on the vocabulary 
of Indo-Aryan. 

We may now briefly summarize the con- 
clusions to which a survey of the non- 
Aryan words in Sznskrit would seem to 
point. In the firs. place, we have con- 
cluded that a forn of Dravidian must 
have been extensirely current in North 
India prior to the advent of the Aryans, 
and that over cons.derable areas this was 
the language which Aryan displaced. It 
is from here that the main source of the 
bulk of the Dravidian loan-words in 
Sanskrit is to be soaght and not from the 
South Dravidian we know today. Apart 
from islands of Dravidian speech in the 
North, some of whzch are still extant, the 
process of the replacement of Dravidian 
by Aryan was completed before the Chris- 
tian era, and coimciding with this the 
accession of Dravidian words to the San- 
skrit vocabulary is reduced to smal] dimen- 
sions. As regards Eol or Munda, the fact 
that words from thas source are compara- 
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tively few in Sanskrit—always making 
allowances for the fact that many members 
of this family are still but little known— 
is against the hypothesis that languages of 
this family were current much further west 
than they are now found. The evidence 
as it is so far established would suggest 
that these languages in ancient times as 
well as now were situated only in eastern 
India. This is in agreement with the 
fact that their genetic relationships show 
that they were introduced into India 
from the East. Finally, it is always im- 
portant to bear in mind that numerous 
extinct languages were current in ancient 
times, that such languages also influenced 
the Indo-Aryan vocabulary, and that 
many of these must have belonged to 
families other than Dravidian or Munda. 


TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


It now remains to test the conclusions 
just set forth, based on a consideration of 
the loan-words in Sanskrit, by (a) reference 
to certain ethnological and linguistic 
aspects, and (b) an examination of some 
of the statements in Sanskrit literature 
concerning the pre-Aryan populations. 
As regards the former point, it is partic- 
ularly the situation in the mountainous 
and forest tracts of Central India that de- 
serves attention. In Madhya Pradesh the 
most prominent of the tribal groups is, of 
course, the Gonds. They are at present 
stretched over an enormous area, and it 
was long customary to regard them as the 
original occupants of these areas. It is 
now, however, becoming increasingly clear 
that their presence in most of the areas 
they now occupy is due to migration, and 
that this migration does not belong to the 
remote past, but is comparatively recent. 
As regards the area from which they 
spread, there is some fairly definitive 
linguistic evidence. In the first place, their 
language shows unmistakable traces of a 


particularly close connection with Kui- 
Kuvi among the Dravidian languages, and 
secondly, we have recently learnt of a 
tribe in Koraput, the Konda ‘Doras, 
whose language, while not merely a dia- 
lect of Gondi, is nevertheless of a pro- 
nouncedly Gondoid type (S. Bhatta- 
charya, ‘Konda Language’, Bulletin of 
the Department of Anthropology, I. pp. 
17-48). These facts point fairly obviously 
to the conclusion that the point of depar- 
ture of the Gond expansion was to the 
south-east of the area they at present 
occupy, and that the general direction of 
their movement was northward and west- 
ward. We may assume that in ancient 
times the Gonds were not present in the 
Vindhyan region and in the adjoining 
mountainous region of Central India, and 
this is in accordance with the fact that in 
the classical Sanskrit literature they are 
completely unknown. 

Migration and movement of population 
seems to have been a fairly continuous 
process in this part of India. Another 
certain case of comparatively recent 
migration of a Dravidian-speaking tribe is 
that of the Kurukhs or Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur (On the migration of the 
Kurukhs, see S. C. Roy, The Oraons, 
chapter I). These are newcomers on the 
plateau, where they have settled among 
and partly displaced the Mundas. Ear- 
lier they were settled in the Shahabad 
District of Bihar, and their traditions 
speak of a still earlier movement up the 
Narmada valley from western India. That 
they are of western origin would be pos- 
sible, but thg further theory that they 
originated from South India has no evi- 
dence to support it, and the proposed 
special resemblance of Kurukh to Cana- 
rese (Kannada), to which reference has 
frequently been made, is non-existent. 

Taking into account these compara- 
tively recent tribal movements, we thus 
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find that there is a very considerable area 
in Central India for which we have no 
positive proof of early Dravidian settle- 
ment. We have also, of course, no proof 
to the contrary, since those tribes which 
can be identified as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the region and have lost their 
original languages may have once possess- 
ed now extinct Dravidian languages. On 
the other hand, such languages may have 
been of a quite different nature, and it is 
not at all unlikely that the only forms of 
Dravidian current in these areas are the 
ones we have seen to have been compara- 
tively recently introduced. 

Tribal migration has not, of course, 
been confined to Dravidian tribes. Turn- 
ing to the Kol or Munda group, there 
seems to be reason for suspecting the same 
kind of thing in the case of at least one 
of this group, namely, the Korku. It can 
be seen from the map of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, Volume IV, that this 
language is set quite apart from the rest 
of the family, well away to the west, and 
separated by a considerable stretch of 
territory in which no Munda is to be 
found. This is no doubt susceptible of 
various explanations, but the most obvi- 
ous one is that they branched off from the 
main body of Kols ‘situated in eastern 
India and migrated west. This is also 
supported by the fact that these languages 
are clearly members of a wide-spread 
family found in South-East Asia, and the 
weight of evidence points to the fact that 
their presence in India is due to immigra- 
tion from the East. In that case, the most 
ancient element in the pogulation of the 
mountainous region of Central India can- 
not be identified as either Kol or Dravi- 
dian. 

There are quite a number of tribes in 
the region who can be regarded with some 
plausibility as the pre-Gond and pre-Kol 
stratum of the population. The Baigas 


are a well-known case in point, who have 
often been so regarded. For instance, the 
Mandla District Gazetteer says of them: 
‘Their origin is obscure, but they are al- 
most certainly oldar established than the 
Gonds and...were gradually pushed by 
them into the fastnesses of East Mandla.’ 
Likewise, Verrier Elwin, in his study of 
the Baigas, observ2s that ‘what litile evi- 
dence we have saggests that the Baiga 
represents the earliest settlement of all’ 
(The Baiga, p. 4) This makes him fur- 
ther suggest that there were two settle- 
ments of the Kolazian or Munda race, the 
first represented by the Bhar, Bhuiya, 
Baiga, and kincred tribes who have 
entirely lost their own languages, and the 
second, by the Munda-speaking tribes 
proper. Since, however, we have no evi- 
dence about the original languages of the 
former set, to assune that they were origi- 
nally Kolarian is begging the question. 
Consequently, there is a lot, to be said for 
the more radical lution proposed by W. 
Koppers in his wozk on the Bhils (Die Bhil 
in Zentral indien, Vienna, 1948; cf. also 
his article in Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, XLI. pp. 141-52). Having 
studied the Bhils in the first place, he 
proceeded to exanine various other Cen- 
tral Indian tribes Zor the sake of compari- 
son, in particuler the Nahals. ‘These 
latter live in the same area as the Korkus, 
but in his opinicn are clearly the older 
inhabitants of the territory. Similarly, he 
stresses the fact that the Baigas and allied 
tribes are distinc from both Dravidian 
and Munda. Thus he arrives at a large 
group of non-Muzda and non-Dravidian 
tribes. scattered over a large area, and he 
is at the same tine at pains to point out 
that there is no need to assume that these 
among themselves necessarily form a unit- 
ed group. 

Koppers’ theory represents a clear-cut 
break with a common tradition in Indian 
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ethnological studies which looked for 
either Dravidian or Munda in everything 
that was pre-Aryan. In the case of 
Nahali, at any rate, it turns out that it has 
some linguistic support. The Nahals, 
who now always live in close connection 
with the Korkus, have nevertheless pre- 
_served a language of their own—that is to 
say, a small number of them have—and 
this appears to be neither Dravidian nor 
Munda. For a long time, very little 
information concerning it was available. 
The Amraoti District Gazetteer says as 
follows: “The Nihals, the drudges of the 
Korkus, also speak their language. Orig- 
inally, the Nihals had a distinct language 
of their own, which is now very rapidly 
disappearing. Nothing is known as to its 
affinities, and the few who still speak it 
do so with such a large admixture of 
Korku and Marathi words that it has be- 
come difficult to obtain any definite 
knowledge (about it)? A small amount of 
material on this language was gathered 
for the Linguistic Survey of India, but it 
unfortunately suffered from misinterpreta- 
tion, since in that work it was classified as 
a Munda language. But, as R. Schafer 
pointed out, such evidence as there is 
points to Nahali having been originally 
quite independent from both Munda and 
Dravidian (Ethnography in Ancient India, 
p. 13). Recently, the information avail- 
able on this language has been consider- 
ably extended by the researches of S. 
Bhattacharya (Indian Linguistics, XVII, 
Taraporevala Volume, 1951, pp. 245-58). 

Thus we find that two independent 
lines of investigation tend to converge. 
On the one hand, the investigation of the 
Sanskrit vocabulary shows that while the 
influence of Dravidian is strong, and that 
of Munda is not so strong but neverthe- 
less exists, we also have to assume the 
existence of other pre-Aryan languages 
and language families to account for the 


large number of unexplained words in 
Sanskrit. Correspondingly, we have quot- 
ed ethnological researches which hive 
assumed the existence of non-Dravidian 
and non-Munda tribes in Central India, 
and have found support for this theory 
in the existence there of at least one lan- 
guage belonging to neither of these two 
groups. What goes for Central India was 
originally the case no doubt in northern 
and southern India, and the universal 
adoption of Indo-Aryan in the North and 
Dravidian in the South have covered up 
an original linguistic diversity 


PRE-ARYAN TRIBES IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE 


All these considerations are to be borne 
in mind when we consider the references 
in Sanskrit literature to the pre-Aryan 
peoples. We must remember, in the first 
place, that the distribution of the tribes 
was not necessarily the same as at the 
present time. For instance, we find no 
mention of the Gonds, which would not 
have been the case if they had had the 
predominant position among the tribals of 
Central India which they have today. We 
have remarked above that there is reason 
to ascribe the present extension of <he 
Gonds to comparatively recent migration, 
and the fact that they find no mention in 
the classical Sanskrit literature is in agi ee- 
ment with this contention. 

Not only Gond, but the majority of trid- 
al names which exist today are unknown 
to Sanskrit. In the late classical period, 
we find that certain words such as Pulinda 
and Sabara are used in a quite gencral 
sense, and, consequently, they are ascribed 
to such tribes everywhere and carry no 
ethnic connotation. This was not the 
case earlier. The two words mentioned 
occur quite early in the Aitareya Biah- 
mana, and there the context shows that 
they refer to specific tribes. The same 
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holds good for the inscriptions of Asoka, 
and for some, at any rate, of the references 
in the epic. Since they occur so early, 
these terms have to be interpreted in 
accordance with the extension of the 
Aryans in the late Brahmana period, 
which was a good deal less than it became 
later. These tribes, along with the Paun- 
dras, Miutibas, Andhras, etc., appear to 
represent the immediate southern and 
eastern neighbours of the Aryan king- 
doms, with whom they had relations of 
peace and war. They are conventionally 
represented as Ksatriyas by origin, who 
became degraded through non-observance 
of the Vedic rites. Their position is to 
be sought on the immediate fringe of the 
Aryan territory of that time, and as far 
as we can gather the Pulindas and Sabaras 
occupied the same Vindhyan region which 
we have previously discussed. These two 
tribes have long since lost their identity, 
and since then the terms have been used 
indiscriminately for any and every forest 
tribe. It is therefore exceedingly doubt- 
ful that the modern Savaras of Ganjam 
have anything to do with the people men- 
tioned in early Sanskrit literature. It is 
also a dubious procedure to identify them 
with other people having the same name, 
which are recorded in various regions of 
Central India. 

The Bhils (Sanskrit: Bhillas) are men- 
tioned much later (towards the close of 
the Hindu period), and though the word 
has sometimes a purely general use like 
Sabara and Pulinda, it refers mainly to 
the people now known by that name. 
The references indicate that these Bhillas 
were situated in southern Rajasthan and 
adjoining areas of Gujarat. This is in 
accordance with the linguistic evidence, 
since the particular dialect of Gujarati 
spoken by this tribe indicates their origin 
in the northern part of the area they now 
occupy. Like the Gonds and others, the 


Bhils also seem to have extended their 
territory by migration in comparatively 
recent times, though in their case the 
movement was sov-hwards, while that of 
the Gonds was northwards. It also seems 
that they had lcst whatever pre-Aryan 
language they had before this southern 
expansion began, and that there is no 
chance of finding zny trace of it remain- 
ing. 

The Andhras present a problem which 
has caused considerable confusion, but 
appears not incapable of solution This 
term has for long been in common use to 
denote the Telugu language, country, and 
people, and it is tae term which has been 
chosen as the name of the new State which 
has been set up to embrace all the people 
speaking the Tel.gu language. By con- 
trast the name as ised in such early texts 
as the Aitareya Srāhmana and in the 
edicts of Agoka seens fairly clearly to indi- 
cate the western Deccan as their home. 
Political history points in the same direc- 
tion. The Andhra or Satavahana dynasty, 
a family which, according to the Puranas, 
belonged to the Andhra race (the term is 
‘andhrajattya’), flcurished in the earlier 
period of its sway in western India. Later, 
its dominions came to include the Telugu 
area in the east, amd towards the end prob- 
ably the centre of gravity had shifted to 
this area. I woulc propose therefore that, 
as a result of this political change, the 
term ‘Andhra’ care to be used to denote 
a different country, and eventually people 
and language. A: regards the original 
Andhras, they have not entirely disappear- 
ed, but are still represented by the Andhs, 
a non-Aryan tribe of Berar. We should 
also note that th: Prakrit form of this 
word (with suffix ‘} a’) appears as the name 
of the tribe Andhéka, which in the Krsna 
story is closely cornected with the Vrsnis 
and located in western India. Evidently 
therefore this was one of the most im- 
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portant and largest of the pre-Aryan tribes 
which are mentioned in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. 

Another pre-Aryan tribe which is men- 
tioned quite frequently in Sanskrit is that 
of the Abhiras. The locality of these is 
fixed in Rajasthan, since they are tradi- 
tionally connected with Vinasana, the 
place where the river Sarasvati disappears 
in the sand, a disappearance said to be 
due to the river’s loathing of the said 
Abhiras. The position of the Abbiras is 
much the same as that of the later Bhils, 
and it looks as if this is the older designa- 
tion of the same tribe. 

In the vicinity of the Abhiras lived the 
Gurjaras, a quite different tribe, who make 
their appearance in Indian history at a 
comparatively late date. They do not 
appear before the sixth century A.D., but 
when they do, they play the dominant 
part in North India for the next four cen- 
turies. The suddenness of their appear- 
ance, coupled with the immensity of their 
impact, has naturally always presented a 
problem to historians. It was long custom- 
ary to assume that they came from out- 
side India along with, or about the same 
time as, the Hiinas, but through lack of 
corroboratory evidence this theory seems 
now to have been abandoned. The most 
satisfactory explanation seems to be that 
they were an ancient pre-Aryan people 
domiciled in the region of Mt. Abu who, 
like others before them, managed through 
favourable circumstances to acquire po- 
litical domination over large stretches of 
territory for a considerable period of time. 
It is practically certain that they had, to 
begin with, a language of their own, since 
a large number of the proper names of 
the Gurjara period (Anahilla etc.) seem 
incapable of derivation from Sanskrit or 
Prakrit. At the same time, I have noticed 
nothing about them that suggests a Kol 
or Dravidian connection, 


-forth. 


There are many other pre-Aryan tribes 
appearing in Sanskrit literature which 
deserve mention. The Barbaras, known 
also to the Greeks, and situated near the 
mouths of the Indus, still preserved a 
language of their own in the time of 
Kumarila. The Khasas of the Himalayan 
regions figure quite prominently, and 
though they have adopted Indo-Aryan 
speech, they have retained their tribal 
identity to this day. In north-western 
India, the geographical lists mention 
numerous tribes, 2 number of which have 
a non-Aryan look (Tanganas, Kiras, etc.). 
Other ancient tribes and castes probably 
to be regarded as non-Aryan are registered 
under such names as Dasgeraka, Paragava, 
Karaskara, and so forth. The term 
‘Nisdda’, originally meaning simply an 
aboriginal, seems in certain contexts to 
mean a specific tribe. The name ‘Guha’ 
of the Nisada chieftain encountered by 
Rama is not chosen at random, but as 
can be seen from various geographical and 
tribal lists, it is an ethnic name applicd 
to yet another pre-Aryan tribe. 

A few words here are necessary concern- 
ing the use of the term ‘Naga’ in connec- 
tion with the non-Aryan tribes. An in- 
stance of this, which may be conveniently 
quoted as an example, is the statement of 
the Puranas that after the decline of the 
Kusana dynasty there arose in North India 
a number of Naga dynasties ruling in such 
places as Mathura, Padmavati, and so 
In the case of one of these dynas- 
ties, known as the Bharafgivas, the evidence 
of the Puranas is corroborated by epi- 
graphical evidence. It is clearly a fact that 
a number of dynasties of non-Aryan origin 
succeeded in establishing their authority 
as a result of the vacuum created by the 
withdrawal of the Kusanas. It is further 
frequently stated that these dynasties 
belonged to a Naga tribe, which would be 
a specific non-Aryan tribe like the ones 
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previously mentioned. It is therefore 
necessary to point out that no such tribe 
existed in ancient India. Neither in the 
geographical lists nor in the lists of castes 
(where such tribal names as Andhra, 
Sabara, Pulinda, etc. appear with regu- 
larity and frequency) is any Naga tribe 
ever mentioned. The Nagas existed only 
in mythology, and, since their attributes 
and characteristics are well known, they 
need not be detailed here. The use of 
the term in connection with pre-Aryan 
dynasties, such as those mentioned above, 
is due to a convention which became 
established, according to which petty 
dynasts, originating in all kinds of tribes, 
were accustomed to ascribe the origin of 
their family to the union of somebody or 
other with a Naga maiden. This custom 
remained permanently established both in 
India and in South-East Asia. The actual 
tribe from which such dynasts originated 
-is often quite well known, so the question 
of there being a Naga tribe does not arise. 
In the case of the Naga dynasties of North 
India, mentioned above, a clue to their 
origin is found in the name of the most 
important of them, the Bharagivas. Their 
own theory, that they were so called be- 
cause their ancestors had borne on their 
shoulders as a burden the linga of Siva, 
is an ad hoc invention of a common sort. 
The name, which they felt needed expla- 
nation to make it into Sanskrit, finds a 
better explanation if we regard the first 
part as identical with (or perhaps rather 
a vrddhied form of) the name of the Bhar 
tribe, which still counts as one of the most 
important pre-Aryan cages of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


x 


LINGUISTIC AFFILIATIONS OF THE TRIBES 


Concerning the linguistic affiliations of 
these various tribes mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, it is unfortunately not possible 
to say anything definite. Some of such 


tribes have ceased to exist, and those that 
remain have adopted some form of Indo- 
Aryan language. We can only say any- 
thing definite on -his point in the case ‘of 
those tribes whos2 location can be fixed 
in the Dravidiar and Kol area. The 
Tamils or Dravidas are mentioned quite 
early, though noz until well after the 
Vedic period. Elsewhere, as far as South 
Dravidian territor; is concerned, we have 
regional names, zuntala, mahisaka, etc., 
which are not associated with linguistic 
divisions. The ambiguity of the term 
‘Andhra’ has be2n noted above. The 
tribes located in eastern India, in par- 
ticular the Odras and the Pundras, may 
claim to be early Kolarian, and of these 
the latter (in the :rddhied form Paundra) 
are already knowr in Vedic times. Manu 
mentions them along with Yavanas, 
Dravidas, etc. as Ksatriyas who have lost 
status through ncn-performance of Vedic 
rites, which is to say that they were inde- 
pendent non-Aryan kingdoms. No doubt 
many of the lates dynasties in the later 
history of Orissa vere of the same nation- 
ality, though Brak manized in religion and 
using Sanskrit as their official language. 
We may instance the Bhauma Karas, the 
first part of whose name corresponds in 
sense and derivation to such modern terms 
for these aboriginals as Bhumij and 
Bhuiya, whereas the second term may be 
a Sanskritization ef the Kolarian word for 
‘man’. 

In the case of the northern Dravidian 
tribes existing tocay, there appears to be 
some possibility that they may be recog- 
nizable in certain Sanskrit references. 
Father Grignard, in an article which 
besides this contains theories which are 
much too specilative, identified the 
Kurukh with the Kartisa tribe of Sanskrit 
literature (commonly pronounced Karii- 
kha), and in this he is followed by Sarat 
Chandra Roy. This identification is sup- 
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ported by the fact that the Kariisas of 
Sanskrit literature are usually mentioned 
in connection with another tribe, the 
Maladas. This pair, Karūşa (Karikha) 
and Malada, corresponds very well with 
the modern, closely kindred tribe Kurukh 
and Malto, and since the similarity of 


name extends to both members of the 


pair, the possibility of chance resemblance 
is very considerably reduced. 

As to the Brahuis, their ancestors may 
in some cases be represented by the San- 
skrit name Bahlika (Balhika), since there is 
an obvious resemblance between the two 
names. It is true that the Sanskrit name 
is usually held to represent Middle Iranian 
Balxi, from Baxtri, i.e. Bactrian, and in 
some contexts it may. There are, how- 
ever, contexts where it does not seem to 
have this meaning. JI may cite the refer- 
ence to a people of this name (Balhika) 
in the Atharva-Veda, where, according to 
the usual system of dating, this form 
occurs some centuries before the above- 
mentioned Middle Iranian phonetic 
change had taken place. Particularly 
significant is the reference in the Mehrauli 


Four 


pillar inscription of Candra, who claims 
to have conquered the Balhikas after 
crossing the seven mouths of the Indus. 
This would not get him to Bactria, but 
it would take him to the country where 
the Brahuis now live. 

It would be possible to cite further 
evidence concerning the references to the 
pre-Aryans in Sanskrit literature. Much 
more detailed discussion could also be 
given to those references which have been 
touched on, but limits of space prevent 
this. There are also other aspects of the 
fusion of Aryan and pre-Aryan, e.g. in the 
field of religion, which it has not been 
possible to include in the present discus- 
sion. Nevertheless, from the subjects 
which have been touched on, the influence 
of the pre-Aryan languages on Indo-Aryan, 
and the extent to which they figure in 
Sanskrit literature and Indian history, has 
been sufficient to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of their contribution to the amalgam 
of Indian civilization. It is to be expecied 
that further researches in these and other 
fields will confirm and strengthen these 
conclusions. 


eat linguistic families are thus represented in India: the Austric, 


the Dravidian, the Indo-European (Aryan), and the Sino-Tibetan. There are 


fundamental differences in structure and vocabul 


among these, but contact 


among them for 3,000 years and more, particularly through masses of Austric, 
Dravidian, and Sino-Tibetan speakers adopting Aryan, has led to the imposition 
upon each other, or to common evolution in spite of original differences, of a 
number of common characteristics which may be called specifically Indian, and 
which are found in languages belonging particularly*to the three families— 


Austric, Dravidian, and Aryan. 


—Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Languages and 


the Linguistic Problem, p 12. 
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AN OUTLINE REPORT OF WORK FOR THE YEAR 1957 


HE Institute completed the twentieth 
gi year of its work in 1957. A brief 

outline of the outstanding features 
of work done during the year is given 
below: 


Membership 


There were 422 ordinary members and 
18 life members. 


Library and Reading Room 


At the end of 1957, there were 22,430 
volumes in the library, of which 557 were 
added during the year. 4,386 books were 
lent and 2,252 issued for reference. 


The reading room contained 299 Indian 
and foreign journals. There was an 
average daily attendance of go readers. 


Weekly Lectures 


51 weekly lectures were given on social, 
religious, and cultural subjects by Indian 
and foreign scholars. The lectures were 
attended by audiences numbering from 
75 tO 3320. 

Special Meetings 

Special meetings numbered 5. They 
included meetings held to observe United 
Nations Day and the birthdays of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Jesus 
Christ, and Guru Nanak. The meetings 
were attended by audiences numbering 
from 70 to 230. 


Symposium 
One symposium was 
attendance of 245. 


held with an 


Seminar ° 

At the suggestion of the Government of 
India the Institute held in March a 
seminar in five sessions on the Second 
Five-Year Plan with a view to presenting 


in a popular way some of its important 
aspects with special reference to the 
Eastern Zone. The average attendance 
was 150. 


Scripture Classes 


(a) The Ramayana: There were 37 
classes conducted by Professor Tripurari 
Chakravarti. 

íb) The Bhagavata: There were 27 
classes conducted Fy Swami Omkarananda 

Audiences in these classes numbered 
from 200 to 380. 


Other Discourses 


Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri gave g 
talks in Bengali ir the form of kathakata. 


His subjects were ‘Radhatattva’ and 
‘Visnupriya. The average attendance was 
600. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag gave 4 talks in Bengali 
on ‘The Unity amd Diversity of Human 
Civilization’. The average attendance 
was 150. 


Stady Circle 


A study circle net once a week to read 
Ramakrishna-Vivezananda literature. The 
average attendance was 4. 


Language Classes 


Hindi classes were held by Pandit Bhu- 
baneswar Jha in two grades twice weekly. 
228 students werz enrolled. 164 passed 
the Prarambhika and Praveśa examina- 
tions held by the West Bengal Rashtra 
Bhasha Prachar Semiti. 111 students were 
being prepared fo- the next examinations. 

Bengali classes were held by Professor 
Sourindra Kumar De once a week. 16 
students enrolled. 
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Sanskrit Catuspathi 

7 students studied various texts of 
Nydya, Vedanta, and other systems of 
philosophy. Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhat- 
tacharya, Sastri, Taraka-Vedanta-tirtha, 
was in charge of the catuspatht. 


Museum and Art Gallery 


The images and scrolls of the art collec- 
tion, which are on view in the Institute’s 
Reception Room, were catalogued both 
chronologically and stylistically. 


Music Recital 
There was one music recital with an 
audience numbering about 450. 


Bulletin 


The Bulletin completed its eighth year. 
It carried lectures given at the Institute, 
book reviews, and news of Institute activ- 
ities. It was distributed throughout India, 
and was sent to universities, libraries, 
learned societies, and Indian embassies 
in about fifty countries. 


The Cultural Heritage of India 


Volume I, dealing with the Beginnings 
of Indian Culture (Prehistoric, Vedic, 
Early Brahmanical, Jaina, and Buddhist), 
was sent to the press. Volume I, dealing 
with Itihdsas, Puranas, and Dharma and 
other Sastras, was being prepared for the 
press, 


Students’ Hostel 
There were 20 students in residence. 


Research Scholars 


There were 3 research scholars whose 
subjects of study related to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Indian culture, and Statistics. 


Cultural Relations 


The Institute worked to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
India and other countries. Activities in 
this connection included: 


1. Lectures and discussions ; 

2. Receiving visitors and guests at 
the Institute ; 

3. Maintaining contacts with indi- 
viduals and organizations, both 
locally and abroad ; 

4. Exchange of publications; and 

5. Receptions to eminent visitors, 
and holding special discussions 
and exchange of views with 
them, 


Three receptions were held during the 
year: the first in January in honour of 
the Sanskrit Commission appointed by 
the Government of India; the second in 
September in honour of Dr. Thomas 
Burrow, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford University; and the third in 
November in honour of Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, the well-known scientist. 


Guests 

Three guests were given hospitality. 
New Building 

Three sections of the new building 
under construction at the Institute’s new 
site near the Ballygunge Lakes were built 
by the end of 1957. These sections are 
the international students’ house, the in- 
ternational guest house, and the section 
containing the library, reading rooms, 
class rooms, and the day students’ home. 
Sanitary and electric works are now in 
progress, and it is expected that these 
sections will be ready for occupation 
within the next four or five months. Of 
the one remaining section, the auditorium 
section, part ef the steel structure was 
completed by the end of the year. ‘This 
section will include an auditorium to seat 
one thousand, an assembly hall, a recep- 
tion room, rooms for a museum and an art 
gallery, an exhibition hall, and a medita- 
tion hall. 


* * * 
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One of the leading philosophers of 
Germany, Dr. Julius Ebbinghaus, formerly 
Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Marburg, was invited to 
tea at the Institute on the igth January. 
Dr. Ebbinghaus has been in India on a lec- 
ture tour. Among the scholars and friends 
of the Institute present on the occasion 
were Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Dr. Radha- 
govinda Basak, Professor Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, Principal Amiya Kumar 
Mazumdar, Sri N. C. Ghosh, Dr. Bratin- 
dra Kumar Sengupta, and Dr. Nalini 
Kanta Brahma. 

An expert on classical German philoso- 
phy, especially Kant’s Critical Philosophy, 
Dr. Ebbinghaus is the author of several 
books, monographs, and treatises, among 


which may be mentioned Relative and 
Absolute Idealism, Kant’s Doctrine of 
Eternal Peace and the Question of War 
Guilt, The Progress of Metaphysics, 
Locke’s First Letter on Toleration, and 
Interpretation and Misinterpretation of 
the Categorical Imperative. 

After tea, Dr. Ebbinghaus addressed a 
meeting on ‘Some Remarks about the 
Practical Outcome of Kant’s Philosophy 


Concerning Religious Philosophy and 


. Social Life’, which was presided over by 


Dr, Nalini Kanta Brahma. His thought- 
provoking lecture was followed by a lively 
and instructive discussion in which Dr. 
S. C. Chatterjee and Principal Amiya 
Kumar Mazumdar participated. 


FEBRUARY LECTURES 


At 5-30 p.m. 
February 1 Some Reflections on Hindu Social Life in the Early Middle Ages 
Speaker: U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., PhD. 
President: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 
February 8 Bengali Poetry of the Nineteenth Century 
Speaker: Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
i February 9 Toynbee on India 
Speaker: Surjit Singh, M.A, BD. STM. PhD. 
President: R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
February 15 Religion and the Scientific Method 
Speaker: Surjit Singh, M.A, B.D, STM. Ph.D, 
Presidertt: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukhari 
February 22 Sri Ramakrishna and tbe Unity of Religions 


Speaker: 
President: 


Swami Tejasananda 
The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE COMMON GOAL 


ITHIN each individual there 

exists an urge to reach out in 

spirit beyond the limitations im- 
posed by the body and the world. This 
urge is known to everyone, although it 
varies greatly in strength from person to 
person, and in some, perhaps most, it is 
easily submerged and relegated to the 
subconscious. Yet it exists, it is a fact, 
and it is of the utmost importance. be- 
cause, it marks „the basic spiritual nature 
of man. It is a universal experience that. 
no matter how deeply engrossed in the 
pleasures and pains of physical living a 
man may be, at some time or other, or 
perhaps concurrently with the physical 
aspects of his life, there arises within him 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with that which 
is purely physical. This feeling of dis- 
satisfaction arises as the result of expe- 
rience. Man believes for a while that 
freedom and happiness only lie in the 
tangible world of the senses, but the time 
comes when he is forced to recognize that 
sense experiences do not fulfil his expec- 
tations and do not satisfy all his longings. 
Then it is that there arises within him a 


determination to find freedom, happiness, 
and peace in other ways, in ways that 
have their basis in something other than 
the physical which is purely temporary. 
With this determination aided by such 
other factors as the fear of death and the 
desire to understand the mystery of life. 
man then sets his foot upon the path of 
religion, and gradually his aspirations 
crystallize into the desire to identify hini- 
self with universal Being 

Setting out upon the path is a univer- 
sal experience, true for all, although tke 
form taken by that experience varies with 
the immediate causes that give rise to it 
and the forms of expression it adopts 
But although the experience of setting 
out is universal, the path itself is not a 
broad highway open to all. It is an 
individual track ; and although we are in 
the habit of defining the religions of the 
world as so many paths, in actual fact 
there are many more paths than these. 
There are as many paths as there ae 
individuals, for a man’s religion is related 
to his life and his own individuality, and 
no two lives are identical. The religior.s 
of the world merely serve as broad based 
divisions of groups of individuals At the 
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end of the path, however, where man 
finds his goal, lies another universal 
experience, for it is here that the circle 
is completed. That element in man’s 
nature that first caused him to set out 
upon a spiritual quest finds its fulfilment 
in an ultimate experience which satisfies 
all the longings and aspirations which 
drove him forward. 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Now it may be asked how we know that 
this is so, if this experience has not yet 
come to us personally. Moreover, how 
do we know that this ultimate experience 
is universal in character, true for all? 
For the answer to these questions, it is 
necessary to go to those who have actually 
attained the ultimate experience and 
study what they had to say about it. 
From time to time in history we find, in 
this country or in that. an individual 
appearing who has this experience, and 
leaves some sort of a record or description 
of it. Taking these records as a whole, 
we are able to deduce from them an 
abstract statement of what constitutes the 
experience. To this experience the Ger- 
man philosopher Leibniz gave the name 
philosophia perennis, and Aldous Huxley 
writing of it described it as ‘a Highest 
Common Factor, which is the Perennial 
Philosophy in what may be called its 
chemically pure state. This final purity 
can never, of course, be expressed by any 
verbal statement of the philosophy, how- 
ever undogmatic that statement may be, 
however deliberately syncretistic The 
very fact that it is set down at a certain 
time by a certain writer,e using this or 
that language, automatically imposes a 
certain sociological and personal bias on 
the doctrines so formulated. It is only in 
the act of contemplation, when words and 
even personality are transcended, that 
the pure state of the Perennial Philoso- 


phy can actually ke known. The records 
left by those who have known it in this 
way make it aburdantly clear that all of 
them, whether Hindu, Buddhist, Hebrew, 
Taoist, Christian, or Mohammedan, were 
attempting to describe the same essen- 
tially indescribable Fact’. 

The abstract :tatement that emerges | 
from a study of individual records em- 
bodies four basic ideas. The first idea is 
that of the Divime Ground of the uni- 
verse. The worll that we know, the 
world of consciouiness individualized into 
people, animals, plants, things, is a manı- 
festation of ultimate Consciousness. This 
Consciousness is :he essence of the uni- 
verse, and within it all things have their 
being ; they exist because of it and could 
not exist without it. 

The second idza concerns man’s rela- 
tionship with the Divine Ground. Man 
is capable of knowing about It by infer- 
ence, but, more than this, he is also ca- 
pable of realizing Its existence by direct 
intuition. Intuitt&n lies beyond reason, 
it may be called the full ripeness of 
reason, but it cannot antagonize reason. 
It is a superconsc.ous state in which man 
realizes his idertity with the Divine 
Ground, the knower and the known are 
one. 

The third idza describes the dual 
nature of man. As an individual being, 
he has an ego which is the basis of his 
phenomenal existence; this is his lower 
self. But he has also an eternal Self, the 
spirit, the divine soul within. Man is 
required to chovse between these two 
selves. It is poss ble for him to identify 
himself with his eternal Self, if he chooses 
to do so, and therefore with the Divine 
Ground which is of the same or like 
nature with the spirit. 

-The fourth idea states that the sole 
object of life on earth is that the indi- 
vidual should learn to identify himself 
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with his eternal Self and thus come to 
realize his identity with the Divine 
Ground. Writing on this subject, Aldous 
Huxley made the following survey of 
these ideas in their relation to the major 
religions of the world (For this quotation 
and the substance of the four ideas basic 
to the Perennial Philosophy described in 
the foregoing paragraphs, we are indebt- 
ed to Aldous Huxley’s Introduction to 
the Bhagavad-Gitaé translated by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isher- 
wood and published by Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, 1946): ` 

‘In Hinduism the first of these four 
doctrines is stated in the most categorical 
terms. The Divine Ground is Brahman, 
whose creative, sustaining, and transform- 
ing aspects are manifested in the Hindu 
trinity. A hierarchy of manifestations 
connects inanimate matter with man. 
gods, High Gods, and the undifferen- 
tiated Godhead beyond. 

‘In Mahayana Buddhism the Divine 
Ground is called Mind or the Pure Light 
of the Void; the place of the High Gods 
is taken by the Dhyani-Buddhas. 

‘Similar conceptions are perfectly com- 
patible with Christianity, and have, in 
fact, been entertained, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, by many Catholic and Protestant 
mystics, when formulating a philosophy 
to fit facts observed by super-rational 
intuition. Thus, for Eckhart and Ruys- 
broeck, there is an Abyss of Godhead 
underlying the Trinity, just as Brahman 
underlies Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. Suso 
has even left a diagrammatic picture of 
the relations subsisting between Godhead, 
triune God, and creatures. In this very 
curious and interesting drawing, a chain 
of manifestation connects the mysterious 
symbol of the Divine Ground with the 
three Persons of the Trinity, and the 
Trinity, in turn, is connected in a de- 
scending scale with angels and human 


beings. These last, as the drawing vividly 
shows, may make one of two choices. 
They can either lead the life of the outer 
man, the life of separative selfhood, in 
which case they are lost (for, in the 
words of the Theologia Germanica, 
“nothing burns in hell but the self”), Or 
else they can identify themselves with the 
inner man, in which case it becomes 
possible for them, as Suso shows, to 
ascend again, through unitive knowledge 
to the Trinity and even, beyond the 
Trinity, to the ultimate Unity of the 
Divine Ground. 

‘Within the Mohammedan tradition 
such a rationalization of the immediate 
mystical experience would have been 
dangerously unorthodox. . Nevertheless, 
one has the impression, while reading 
certain Sufi texts, that their authors did. 
in fact, conceive of al haqq, the Real, as 
being the Divine Ground of Unity of 
Allah, underlying the active and persona] 
aspects of the Godhead. 

‘The second doctrine of the Perennial 
Philosophy—that it is possible to know 
the Divine Ground by a direct intuition 
higher than discursive reasoning—is to be 
found in all the great religions of the 
world. A philosopher who is content 
merely to know about the ultimate 
Reality—theoretically and by hearsay—is 
compared by Buddha to a herdsman of 
other men’s cows. Mohammed uses an 
even homelier barn-yard metaphor. For 
him the philosopher who has not realized 
his metaphysics is just an ass bearing a 
load of books. Christian, Hindu, and 
Taoist. teacherg write no less emphatically 
about the absurd pretensions of mere 
learning and analytical reasoning. In the 
words of the Anglican Prayer Book, our 
eternal life, now and hereafter, “stands in 
the knowledge of God”; and this knowl- 
edge is not discursive but “of the heart”. 
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a super-rational intuition, direct, 
thetic, and timeless. 

‘The third doctrine of the Perennial 
Philosophy, that which affirms the double 
nature of man, is fundamental in all the 
higher religions The unitive knowledge 
of the Divine Ground has, as its necessary 
condition, self-abnegation and charity. 
Only by means of self-abnegation and 
charity can we clear away the evil, folly, 
and ignorance which constitute the thing 
we call our personality and prevent us 
from becoming aware of the spark of 
divinity illuminating the inner man, But 
the spark within is akin to the Divine 
Ground. By identifying ourselves with 
the first we can come to unitive knowl- 
edge of the second. These empirical 
facts of the spiritual life have been vari- 
ously ‘rationalized in terms of the the- 
ologies of the various religions. The 
Hindus categorically affirm that thou art 
That—that the indwelling Atman is the 
same as Brahman. For orthodox Chris- 
tianity there is not an identity between 
the spark and God. Union of the human 
spirit with God takes place—union so 
complete that the word “deification” is 
applied to it; but it is not the union of 
identical substances. According to the 
Christian theology, the saint is “deified”, 
not because Atman is Brahman, but be- 
cause God has assimilated the purified 
human spirit into the divine substance 
by an act of grace. Islamic theology 
seems to make a similar distinction. The 
Sufi, Mansur, was executed for giving to 
the words “union” and “deification” the 
literal meaning which they bear in the 
Hindu tradition. For our present pur- 
poses, however, the significant fact is that 
these words are actually used by Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans to describe the 
empirical facts of metaphysical realization 
by means of direct, super-rational intui- 
tion. 


syn- 


‘In regard to man’s final end, all the 
higher religions are in complete agree- 
ment. The purpcse of human life is the 
discovery of Trutt, the unitive knowledge 
of the Godhead. The degree to which 
this unitive knowlzdge is achieved here on 
earth determines the degree to which it 
will be enjoyed im the posthumous state. 
Contemplation of Truth is the end, action 
the means. In India, in China, in 
ancient Greece, ir Christian Europe, this 
was regarded as the most obvious and 
axiomatic piece of orthodoxy.’ 

Another doctrin= that accompanies most 
statements of the Perennial Philosophy is 
that which affirms the existence of one or 
more human Incernations of the Divine 
Ground. In Hirduism and Buddhism. 
many Incarnations are held to have taken 
place, but Christians believe that there has 
been, and can be. only one. The func- 
tion of an Incarnation is, by mediation 
and grace, to help struggling man to 
achieve his goal An Incarnation is ever 
conscious of his own true nature, and thus 
he is able effectively to remind men of 
theirs and teach them to choose to be 
united with the Livine Ground, and live 
their lives accordingly. Thus is ethical 
living brought inio the picture, for it is 
only the purified mind that can attain 
unitive knowledge of the Divine Ground 


SRI RAMAKRISH?A'S PERSONAL PROOF 


Individuals in ell religions, as we have 
seen, have experienced for themselves the 
truths of the Perennial Philosophy. Each 
great saint followed a particular path 
which led him to she Goal. There is one 
individual among them, however, Sri 
Ramakrishna, wh 2, having attained the 
Goal by one pach, then proceeded to 
follow other paths to prove for himself 
whether or not tae Goal was attainable 
by various paths, and whether it was the 
the same Goal that was attained in each 
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case. From the age of twenty he spent 
over twelve years pursuing these different 
paths. One after another he adopted the 
outlook and the rituals of the various 
sects of Hinduism, and then adopted, in 
turn, Islam and Christianity. So com- 
plete was his determination to enter into 
the experience of others that he even 
adopted the mood of a woman devotee, 
regarding God as the divine Husband, and 
for this purpose for six months he dressed 
and lived as a woman. 

His first experience of the Goal came to 
him as the result of his own extraordinary 
devotion, the genius of his own character. 
But having attained the Goal in this way, 
he then felt the need to ascertain whether 
what he had experienced was the ultimate 
Goal. So it became necessary for him to 
realize the same experience again by 
following the procedures described in the 
scriptures. Thus he could compare his 
own experiences with those recorded in 
the ancient books by those who had 
preceded him. This was also in accord- 
ance with the scriptures, where it is stated 
that the spiritual aspirant can have his 
doubts completely removed only when he 
finds that his own experiences are identi- 
cal with the truth as taught by his own 
guru, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the experiences of ancient sages 
recorded in the scriptures. 

There is also another reason why Sri 
Ramakrishna found it necessary to experi- 
ence ultimate Truth by actually practising 
numerous different paths. This was that 
the aim of his spiritual life was not only 
the attainment of peace for himself. He 
was to become a teacher with a message 
for the whole world, a world made up of 
men and women following many different 
paths. In order to be able to understand 
the different mental states produced by 
those paths and to be of effective help to 
each individual in his individual path, it 


was necessary for Sri Ramakrishna to 
experience for himself the methods of 
each path and the way in which those 
methods led to the ultimate Goal. Thus. 
it came about that in his own life Sr 
Ramakrishna proved the truth of the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Bible, the Koran, 
and various other scriptures. Although 
he was unlettered, each successive spint- 
ual state came to him naturally as a 
result of his own practices. The story of 
this period of his life makes a wonderful 
tale as a succession of saints and scholars 
provided him, apparently by chance, with 
exactly the help he needed in studying 
the scriptures and practices of each sect 
or religion. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S PRACTICE OF 
ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


It is not possible here to relate in detail 
the whole story of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
practice of various religious paths, Within 
Hinduism, he practised all the sadhanas 
prescribed in the sixty-four main Tantras. 
He also practised paficabhava, the five 
devotional moods of calmness, a servant 
of God, a friend of God, a mother or 
father of God, and the wife of God. A 
sixth mood he practised was that in which 
he looked upon God as a parent, his 
Mother. He then entered upon the prac- 
tice of Vedanta, a step which appears 
quite logical when we remember that the 
bliss manifested in devotional moods is 
but a manifestation of the bliss which lies 
beyond in the realm of non-duality. Now 
it was that Sri Ramakrishna became con- 
vinced that the realization of non-duality 
was the ultimate aim of all spiritual paths. 
Having performed spiritual practices 
according to the teachings of all the main 
religious denominations within Hinduism, 
he was sure that they all took spiritual 
aspirants towards the non-dual plane. 
When questioned about the non-dual 
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state, he would say: ‘It ıs the finale, my 
child, the acme, which comes of itself in 
the life of all aspirants, as ultimate devel- 
opment of their love of God. Know it 
to be the last word of all faiths, and faiths 
are paths (and not the Goal)” 

But he had yet to experiment with a 
religious path outside the Hindu fold. 
Firmly poised in the non-dual knowledge, 
the liberality of his mind was established. 
Thus it was that he was attracted towards 
a devout Muslim, Govinda Ray, who was 
practising the method of worshipping God 
according to the teaching and mental atti- 
tude of the Sufis. Muslim faquirs as well 
as Hindu sadhus were welcome at the Kali 
temple where Sri Ramakrishna lived, and 
so Govinda Ray enjoyed the hospitality 
of the temple and had no need to go out 
for alms. He therefore spent his time in 
meditation or in reading the Koran, and 
day and night practised the devotional 
moods of his sect. Sri Ramakrishna was 
charmed with Govinda’s sincere faith in 
and love for God, and he felt attracted 
towards the Islamic religion. “This also’, 
thought he, ‘is a path to the realization 
of God. The sportive Mother, the source 
of infinite Izla, has been blessing many 
people with the attainment of Her lotus 
feet through this path also. I must see 
how, through it, She makes those who 
take refuge in Her attain their desired 
end. I'll be initiated by Govinda, and 
engage myself in the sadhana of that 
spiritual mood.’ 

This resolve was soon carried into action, 
and Sri Ramakrishna began to practise 
Islam according to its prescribed rules. 
Describing this period, he afterwards said: 
‘I then devotionally repeated the mantra 
“Allah”, wore clothes like the Arab 
Muslims, said namaz thrice daily, and felt 
disinclined even to see Hindu devas and 
devis, not to speak of saluting them, in- 
asmuch as the Hindu mode of thought 


vanished altogetker from my mind. I 
spent three days in that mood, and I had 
the full realization of the result of 
sādhana according to that faith. He at 
firs: had a vision of an effulgent, impres- 
sive personage with a long beard; after- 
wards he had th: knowledge of the all- 
pervading Brahman with attributes, and 
merged finally in the  attributeless 
Brahman, the Ab olute. 

It was some years after this that, as a 
result of discussi2zns about the Bible, a 
desire arose in the mind of Sri Rama- 
krishna to follow the path of Christianity. 
It so happened that, in a garden house 
he was in the habit of visiting, among 
several good pictures hanging on the walls 
was one of the chald Jesus in his mother’s 
arms Sitting alcne in front of this pic- 
ture one day. Sz1 Ramakrishna fell to 
thinking of the extraordinary life of 
Jesus. Then it seemed to him that the 
picture came to Lfe; it became effulgent. 
and rays of light emanated from the bodies 
of the mother ani the child, and entered 
into his own heart. At once all the ideas 
of his mind were radically changed. He 
found that all tke Hindu thoughts that 
were inborn and natural to him retired 
to a secluded ccrner of his mind, and 
quite different thoughts arose instead. 
He tried to overcome this mental state 
and prayed earnestly to the divine 
Mcther, ‘What strange changes art Thou 
bringing about in me, Mother?’ But the 
new waves of thought continued to 
increase and al Hindu ideas were 
drowned. His lve and devotion to 
devas and devis vanished and in their 
place arose great “aith in Jesus, and rever- 
ence for him and for his religion occupied 
his mind. He began to see Christian 
clergy in a church offering incense and 
light before an image of Jesus, and they 
revealed to him the eagerness of their 
hearts in the form of imploring prayers. 
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When Sri Ramakrishna returned to his 
room at the Kali temple, these Christian 
impressions remained with him unabated, 
and he quite forgot to pay his usual visit 
ta the temple. He remained in this state 
for three days. On the evening of the 
third day, when he was out walking 
under the trees, he saw a marvellous God- 
man of fair complexion coming towards 
him and looking steadfastly at him, At 
once Sri Ramakrishna knew that this 
person was a foreigner. His long eyes 
produced a wonderful beauty in his face, 
which was not impaired by the fact that 
the tip of his nose was a little flat. It 
was a handsome face, and carried an 
extraordinary divine expression. Sri 
Ramakrishna wondered who the stranger 
could be, but as he came nearer Sri 
Ramakrishna cried out, ‘Iśāmasi, Isamasi, 
the Christ, the great yogi, the loving Son 
of God, and one with the Father, who 
gave his heart’s blood and put up with 
endless torture, in order to deliver jivas 
(individual souls) from sorrow and 
misery!’ Jesus then embraced Sri Rama- 
krishna and disappeared into his body. 
Sri Ramakrishna lost outer consciousness 
and remained identified for some time 
with the omnipresent Brahman with attri- 
butes. Afterwards he declared that he 
‘had not the slightest doubt that Jesus was 
an Incarnation of God. 


THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS 


From the life and spiritual practices of 
Sri Ramakrishna, we can now see how 
the religions of the world, with all their 
differences and contradictions, can be 


harmonized. Syncretism is neither possible 
nor necessary; differences must and will 
remain, but at the same time they must 
be resolved in the higher unity of the 
Perennial Philosophy. Many years after 
the period of which we have written, Sri 
Ramakrishna’s great disciple, Swami 
Vivekananda, described his Master's 
message in the following words: ‘Do not 
care for doctrines, do not care for dogmas. 
or sects, or churches, or temples; thcy 
count for little compared with the essence 
of existence in each man, which is spirit- 
uality, and the more this is developed in 
a man, the more powerful is he for good. 
Earn that first, acquire that, and criticve 
no one, for all doctrines and creeds have 
some good in them. Show by your lives 
that religion does not mean words, or 
names, or sects, but that it means spiritual 
realization. Only those can understand 
who have felt. Only those who have 
attained to spirituality can communicate 
it to others, can be great teachers of man- 
kind. They alone are the powers of 
light.’ 

We see from these words that what Sri 
Ramakrishna wished to emphasize was the 
fact that the Perennial Philosophy is pres- 
ent in all religious paths, and is the goal 
of each. It was his mission to proclaim 
and make clear the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions. He made.no 
claims for himself, and he had no wish to 
found a new religion. He left every 
religion undisturbed. because he realized 
that, in reality, they are all part and 
parcel of one eternal Religion, the 
common Goal of all mankind 

i I. R. R. 
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é HAT is that which being known 
WV renning is known?’, asks 
Saunaka of Angiras (Mundaka 
‘U panisad, I. 1.3). A similar question is put 
by Uddalaka Aruni to his son Svetaketu to 
test his attainment (Chandogya Upanisad, 
VI. 1.2-3). This is the metaphysical ques- 
tion par excellence, which belongs to para- 
vidya, trans-empirical inquiry, as contra- 
‘distinguished from apara-vidyd, empirical 
inquiry, as pointed out by Angiras. The 
‘question implies that, first, we have a 
vague notion of an absolute origin and 
explanation of all beings. That is to say, 
we have a notional knowledge (though not 
an intimate and unitive one) of Brahman, 
‘who is spoken of as the ultimate cause of 
the universe and inquired after in the 
Upanisads (Svetasvatara U panişad, I. 1.1; 
Kena Upanisad, I.1). Secondly, we have 
a capacity to know fully and closely this 
metaphysical principle, the Absolute. This 
means that man is intimately bound to 
the Absolute and that he can realize this 
bond. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle felt their 
way towards this faith in metaphysics and 
in man. These metaphysicians and the 
Vedic seers speak of metaphysical research 
as a simple discovery by virtue of the 
inherent cognitive powers of man. Sankara 
believes that in metaphysical inquiry the 
ultimate basis is provided by revelation 
and that arguments are employed only to 
make the revelation intelligible to the 


ordinary intellectuals or rational minds. 
So no speculative or scientific method in 
metaphysics is ult.mately satisfying, though 
it may be sugzsestive and illustrative. 
Profound speculziion is not needed in 
metaphysics, whee it is a sign of chaos. 
What is needed & metaphysical insight at 
every step, which will turn this discipline, 
at present a mess of speculation and super- 
stitions, into a rational science. Some 
attempts were made by German idealists 
to revive true mecaphysics, but they could 
not survive the onslaught of growing posi- 
tivism and scientzsm. 


THE POSTIVISTIC THESIS 


The modern positivist does not under- 
stand the metaphysical quest. He cannot 
give any empiri@] meaning to the ulti- 
mate explanatory principle and the origin 
or cause of the universe as a whole. For 
the universe as < whole is never an em- 
pirical object, it s always an open system 
for him. Again, he thinks that we can 
explain a set of events in terms of a law, 
but cannot explain why there are such 
and such laws and not others and why 
there is at all any law in the world. These 
questions are trans-empirical and incapa- 
ble of sensible meaning and answer. We 
mean by law a formula describing repeti- 
tive phenomenon either of a co-existence 
or succession of events, and we explain 
events by laws, but we cannot explain 
laws by something else. The words 
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‘explanation’ and ‘law’ are here misused, 
and this misuse is called systematic, be- 
cause the words are taken out of their 
system in which they are implicitly defined 
and applied in another system. 

The same criticism is made of the meta- 
physical use of the terms ‘origin’ and 
‘cause’. There is no empirical method of 
investigating this transcendental origin or 
cause, and no method of verification of 
alleged origin or cause. But this posi- 
tivistic criterion of meaning is to be taken 
as prescriptive and not descriptive. For 
how can any one assert that man is 
capable of apprehending only the sensible 
objects? This would be dogmatic. He 
cannot prove by his own sense-verificatory 
theory of meaning this narrow criterion of 
meaning, for the trans-empirical being 
meaningless for him, he cannot say any- 
thing about its existence. 

The positivistic criterion of meaning is 
thus at bottom a mandatory principle, 
which expresses the biophysical nature of 
man and the pragmatic attitude of natural 
science. Man, while engaged with the 
sensible world that vitally affects his prac- 
tical life, finds the scientific inquiry all 
important for him, and so the empirical 
theory of meaning that guides science. But 
there may be other kinds of interests and 
attitudes than the scientific one ; and man 
may be metaphysical spirit besides being 

a biophysical animal. Plato told us, in 
~ terms of his famous analogy of the cave- 
. man, that we are chained to our senses and 
see but shadows. We must break loose 
this carnal bondage and regain the soul- 
life and the vision of Reality. 

So that the positivistic thesis against 
metaphysics is a matter of standpoint and 
not of an established theory. It cannot 
disallow other standpoints ‘serving other 
aims and attitudes of man, as it itself 
serves certain aims and attitudes noted 
above. But this positivist criticism of 


metaphysics has done a great good to this 
discipline. It has taught it to be loyal to 
its own method of discovery of trans- 
empirical objects and warned it against 
flirting with the fashionable method of 
science. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD IN METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysics must not be inductive or 
speculative. It must not tell stories. It 
must offer us concepts which are meaning- 
ful in a non-empirical way. If it merely 
spins out thought and offers. us concepts 
bearing some analogy to empirical con- 
cepts, and pretends that they are true 
ones, then it must submit its accounts to 
the positivist’s scrutiny. The scientific 
method in philosophy yielding what is 
known as inductive metaphysics will offer 
us at its best some plausible hypothescs 
or fruitful constructs on the analogy of 
empirical objects, which may help one to 
order an area of scientific objects or theo- 
retical constructs. But these hypotheses 
will ever remain provisional and will never 
become -certain truths that metaphysics 
aims at. Moreover, inductive metaphysics 
cannot yield us ‘that knowing which we 
know everything’, for it can only give us 
the highest principle of explanation of 
things, but cannot explain why it is there 
and cannot include within the universe 
of things explained the inquirer’s self that 
wants explanation. The scientific phi- 
losopher treats the metaphysical principle 
as a theory apart from him and, so, can 
never attain the all-embracing Truth. 

The obvious, disadvantage of the meta- 


` physical method is that it is not as clear- 


cut and within easy reach of inquirers as 
the scientific method. It is also not 
systematically developed by the co-opera- 
tive efforts of man, so that its results are 
not confirmed and standardized by inter- 
personal checking. These disadvantages 
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are, however, not fundamental, and they 
can be overcome by our serious collective 
efforts. If we devote ourselves to system- 
atic research work in metaphysics, we 
can develop it as a rational science with a 
standard language of its own. That the 
metaphysical truths are inexpressible at 
present only shows that they are not em- 
pirical truths, and we have not so far 
started discovering the transcendental 
realm as a collective enterprise, as we have 
done the empirical one. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 


What we have to do in metaphysics, 
then, is to adopt the phenomenological 
method that Husserl introduced in philos- 
ophy, particularly in the last phase of his 
intellectual development. This method is 
not new to the students of Vedanta who 
notice, in the Upanisads and the commen- 
taries on them by various scholar-saints, a 
continual appeal to first-hand experience 
of the deeper layers of reality lying behind 
the obvious one. The arguments that are 
presented in the commentaries and other 
expositions are meant to refute the objec- 
tions of the antagonist who wanted that 
the Vedantic conclusions must be shown 
as plausible hypotheses having some 
analogy with our ordinary experience and 
value as theoretical constructs. 

Thus the Vedantins, particularly the 
later ones, used the logico-empirical 
method to make the Vedantic doctrines 
intelligible to the so-called intellectuals 
who had no first-hand experience in meta- 
physics and trust in the Vedic texts. But 
these Vedantins always ifisist that the 
truth of their doctrines rest ultimately on 
one’s first-hand experience, and since the 
Vedic seers had this experience as they 
claimed, and they cannot be mistrusted, 
their reports of the metaphysical experi- 
ence ought to be listened to, understood, 


and then meditated upon, in order to 
realize the truth <hey express. 

The Vedic seer: all follow the phenom- 
enological methol of delving deep into 
one’s own self and uncovering, step by 
step, the variou layers of subjectivity 
with their corressonding objective coun- 
terparts; which are but posited by the 
subject by its or ginal act of objectifica- 
tion. This method of following experi- 
ences back to their home is pursued till 
the transcendenta. consciousness, the bed- 
rock of all exper ences, is reached. This 
is Brahman, pwe Consciousness, with 
which the self of the inquirer is identified: 
‘That thou art’, ‘He who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahmar’. The phenomenologi- 
cal method being one of self-analysis can- 
not but yield this result. It cannot give 
us an Absolute ike that of Spinoza or 
Hegel, which is an objective principle 
apart from the knowing self. Such a 
principle, as we have noted before, can- 
not serve as the ultimate metaphysical 
truth, ‘knowing which one knows every- 
thing’. 

The phenomerplogical method is thus 
the true metaptysical method, and it 
demands of the irquirer a personal adven- 
ture in self-analyiis rather than a specu- 
lative groping in the dark that can never 
give certitude in transcendental matters. 
Only this method can show Reality to be 
manifest in our =xperience and, so, pre- 
sent the whole universe as a transparent 
object of knowledge like the world of 
fancy that we feel to be but our own 
creation. Such = result of inquiry will 
free us of the dread of the alien world 
and of death. Metaphysical knowledge 
is not a concern vf the intellect only, but 
of our total beinz. 


THE FOUR ORIERS OF SUBJECTIVITY 


Applying this paenomenological method, 
we find the follcwing results. We have 
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first an order of subjectivity or self that 
takes the erroneous objects and dreams as 
real or given. But this first-order subjec- 
tivity S, is an assumed mode of a higher- 
order subjectivity S, the empirical ego, 
which goes to the background while S, 
functions and creates the objects, which 
the latter takes for reality. S, enjoys the 
experiences of S, from behind. We enjoy 
our dreams which are our wish-fulfilments 
in a profound sense, as modern psycholo- 
gists have shown. The illusion or dream 
breaks when ‘S, comes to its own. Thus S, 
realizes the illusory objects clearly as such 
and withdraws from a state of passivity 
in ‘which it took them for given ones. 

On further self-analysis, one may find, 
if we trust the Vedic seers, that there is 
an S, behind S, and this higher univer- 
sal self is the cause and enjoyer of this 
empirical world that, is taken for reality 
by S, the empirical ego. That this may 
be the case is pointed by the speculations 
of Kant and other German idealists, who 
saw that the principles of knowledge 
belong to our mind, but the matter is 
provided by nature, and who were there- 
fore led to think of an underground 
bond between mind and nature. Since 
the principles are binding for all minds, 
the underground bond must be a univer- 
sal mind that assumes the mode of indi- 
vidual minds and takes in this mode 
objects it projects to be real. The super- 
normal mental powers such as extra- 
sensory perception, telepathy, hypnotism, 
telekinesis, prophetic dreams, which are 
recognized by modern psychologists, form 
further evidence for our metaphysical 
thesis, which thus gains some initial 
plausibility. This may urge the serious 
inquirer to take up the phenomenological 
method to discover the object thus Pre 
sented as a postulate. 

There is also S, behind S, and this is 
the highest order of subjectivity, pure 


Consciousness, that treats the creativity 
of S, as itself a dream work. S, is Brah- 
man of the Vedanta, and S, Iévara. Igvara 
is Brahman in its creative mode and set 
over against a world of objects, Maya. 
Though Iévara knows every particular 
object to be illusory, yet he is faced with 
objectivity, or objects in general. This 
is cosmic Maya which overcomes Brah- 
man, as it ‘feels alone’ and falls into a 
creative mood. When [Ivara sees that 
creativity or objectivity is itself a self- 
created. limitation, he becomes absolutely 
free. This is Brahman, and everyone of 
us is to realize this state of being to have 
ultimate knowledge and freedom. 


THE ASCENDING AND DESCENDING 
MOODS OF THE SOUL 


The above brief discussion may give 
rise to some questions in the minds of the 
reader. We have suggested that the 
phenomenological method can give us 
the metaphysical object which explains 
the world completely, because it is a 
method of direct discovery and has no 
presuppositions such as other methods 
have. The scientific method presupposes 
the knowledge arrived at to be one belong- 
ing to the subject, and, so, this knowledge 
cannot explain the subject and his know- 
ing. The phenomenological method ends 
with the realization of the self itself as 
the ultimate object of metaphysical search 
and, so, does not leave anything unex- 
plained. But here one may ask, How can 
the inquirer following this method know 
what appears before his mind to be but a 
phenomenon for ultimate reality? That 
is to say, How can the phenomenological 
method mark any state of the mind as 
real? In other words, ‘transcendental 
phenomenology’, which is said to deliver 
us the metaphysical object, appears to be 
a self-contradictory concept. 

In fact, there are many who accepted 
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Husserl’s earlier phenomenology, which 
was mere analysis of what we mean by 
certain ideas, and rejected his later tran- 
scendental phenomenology that offered us 
a transcendental subject as the seat of all 
our meanings. Now here we feel that the 
phenomenological analyst definitely has a 
sense of reality of the mental state he 
discovers at each level. That which is 
presupposed by another and which freely 
projects another is more real than the 
latter, and using this criterion of reality 
the analyst arrives at his own transcen- 
dental self to be the ultimately real state 
and identifies it with the metaphysical 
object. The transcendental self ceases to 
be transcendental when it is realized as 
the spring of all our experiences, and this 
owning of the transcendent as an imma- 
nent object is the very essence of the 
phenomenological research that seeks to 
appropriate the alien as the self’s own, as 
‘fallings from us, vanishings’. 

Therefore we find in the Vedantic 
literature so much interest directed to the 
analysis of illusion and dream. The 
illusory cognition is described by the 
Vedantin as an indescribable phenome- 
non, for it gives neither reality nor a pure 
unreality like a square circle. Illusion 
presents before us an apparent contradic- 
tion. But the key to our understanding 
of it is the idea of the self at some state 
projecting certain objects and adopting a 
status or mood such that it takes it for 
reality. This creation of illusory objec- 
tivity or apparent transcendence is the 
characteristic function of the self in its 
descending mood, while realization of this 
function and owning the, transcendent 
object as but immanent is the work of the 
self in its ascending mood. 


THE PLACE OF INTELLECTUAL 
SPECULATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


Another question may be raised regard- 
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ing the place of intellectual speculation 
in philosophy. The Vedanta asks us to 


listen to (Savana), then intellectually 
consider (manana), and lastly realize 
through meditation (nididhydsana) the 


truths of the Upanisadic texts which are 
about Brahman. Sankara says that in- 
tellect or discursive understanding is to 
be employed to put into a consistent form 
the different statements of the Upanisads. 
Interpreting Sankara a bit, we believe 
that one needs an initial understanding 
of the metaphysical stateménts in one’s 
own empirico-logical or scientific way. 
This knowledge is mostly analogical, 
-modelled on one’s empirical experience. 
This knowledge will offer one the meta- 
physical object as a plausible hypothesis 
and tempt him to realize for truth what 
one merely thinks to be probably real. 

Thus manana or intellectual approach 
to the metaphysical question is a step 
towards a more satisfactory apprehension 
of the solution. The scientific method 
gives us a picture of the metaphysical 
object; but this picture, being drawn on 
our understanding that is fit to deal with 
the empirical world only, is not a faithful 
one. The metaphysical theory of Maya- 
vada is therefore not satisfactory. It leaves 
many gaps and loose ends. But this only 
points to the moral that the metaphysical 
truth is a result not of an effort of our 
understanding. but of our intuition. If 
we deny this faculty, we deny the possi- 
bility of the metaphysical quest and of 
our ever feeling at home in this universe. 
For metaphysics is but an endeavour to 
restitute the bond between the human 
self and the world or Being. 


SADHANA IS NECESSARY FOR 
SELF-DISCOVERY 


The problem of metaphysical search is 
thus primarily one of doing something. 
Of course, it is intellectual doing, and 
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not any kind of ritualistic practice. But 
this intellectual doing is different from 
idle speculating on the basis of our ordi- 
nary faculties and experience. It is a 
doing in the sense that a serious meta- 
` physician will inquire into his own intel- 
lectual possibilities and higher order of 
experiences. It is an effort on the part 
of the inquirer to sound the depths of his 
being and see if there is any hint of a 
higher faculty opening bis mind to other 
realms of experience. For, as the posi- 
tivists have clearly shown, we cannot sen- 
sibly ‘talk of transcendental objects if we 
do not have any direct experience of 
them. N 

Now, that we may have a higher faculty 
may be first guessed analogically from 
our experience of illusions and dreams, 
where our mind is seen to delude itself 
with objects of its own creation. Maybe 
we are deluding ourselves with this 
empirical world. Discursive intellect will 
offer us some plausibility regarding the 
hypothesis of a higher self ordering our 
empirica] objects from behind our indi- 
vidual selves- But we must take the all- 
- important step to know for certain what 
thus we may conjecture. The Vedāntins 
take this step with full confidence, because 
they have trust in the reports of the Vedic 
seers. The academic philosopher who 
regards this procedure as dogmatic or 
theological tends to sit idle and merely 
weigh the possibilities of success and 
failure of their venture to verify the 
hypotheses they have independently 
arrived at through speculation.. But if he 
really wants to know for certain the meta- 
physical object, which being known every- 
thing else is known, then he cannot avoid 
this experiment with his own mind. He 
must do some sédhana, mind-culture, and 
take up the phenomenological method of 
diving down into his soul to discover the 
various layers of subjectivity and know 


them as the originators of the various 
levels of objectivity. 
The metaphysical quest is to be under- 


- stood as a practical undertaking to win 


back from oblivion the truths that have 
no other home but our own mind. Taken 
as a speculative venture, metaphysics can- 
not deliver the goods, and man will ever 
stray about in this world like a dreamer’s 
dream-self in the dream world. The 
metaphysical question, in its original 
bold form as an inquiry after the ultimate 
explanation of all things, arose from a 
definite sense of our being somehow at 
home with the ultimate Being, which we 
in a way know, yet do not know, as the 
Kena Upanisad tells us in the form of a 
paradox. We must allow the question 
and seek to answer it by rising up to the 
question and going beyond it in self- 
discovery. 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 
YIELDS METAPHYSICS 


One point, however, must be raised and 
answered before concluding this discus- 
sion. Phenomenology as a method of 
philosophy stresses directness of the knowl- 
edge of objects said to be discovered by 
the phenomenologist, but it does not 
speak of the existence or ontological being 
of the objects, which are said to be but 
appearances or phenomena for this reason. 
Existence or reality of objects is bracketed 
or suspended by the pure phenomenolo- 
gist, who merely describes the various 
stages of his intuitions of objects which 
are but products of this intuitive act. So 
that one may ask, How is it that a phenom- 
enologist caneever arrive at an experi- 
ence such that he may describe it as the 
foundational and, so, as real home of all 
other experiences? In other words, How 
can a phenomenological method yield us 
metaphysics which tells us of what there 
really is? We reply that it can do so.only 
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on the condition that the phenomenolo- 
gist not only discovers the various layers 
of experience, but also divines a relation 
amongst them. By virtue of these rela- 
tions one experience is more and less 
original or the more and less derived than 
another. He discovers that an experience 
is presupposed by and explains another, 
while it presupposes and is explained, in 
its turn, by another. So that he discovers 
an hierarchy in the series of experiences, 
and therefore can speak of the more and 
the less real, or ontological superior 
experience. 

For instance, the categories or prin- 
ciples of knowledge that Kant discovered 
are more real than the particular expe- 
riences that become intelligible through 
them. So that the phenomenologist can 
reach an experience which will appear to 
him to be ultimate, in the sense that this 
does not presuppose any other experience, 
while it is presupposed by all other ex- 
perience. This is, as we saw, the expe- 
rience S, which is thus the metaphysical 
reality, while other stages of experience 
with their subjective and objective factors 
are less real modes of this reality. Because 
this ultimate reality is of this nature, it 
is ‘that knowing which we know every- 
thing else’. To assert its existence is 
just to assert its extreme and supreme 
position in the series of experience-levels 
such that it is presupposed by the rest, 
while it presupposes no other experience 


A REASONABLE AND FRUITFUL METHOD 


The phenomenological metaphysician 
means this much by existence or reality. 
In fact, existence or reality has to be 
defined ultimately with reference to the 
self and its experience. The dream- 
objects also appear to exist, so that we 
cannot go by our ordinary criterion of 
existence, which is the appearance of an 
object independent Of our will. We have 


to define existence in a different manner, 
and we believe that the way we have just 
defined it is reasonable and more fruitful 
for philosophy. 

Now we should also note in this con- 
nection that a scientific philosopher who 
speculates about reality will treat every 
finding of his as a postulate that is 
acceptable on the basis of many other 
assumptions of his philosophy. He will 
not assert any conclusion to be final or 
true in the traditional sense, but only a 
possible hypothesis more or less useful in 
ordering our experience, just as scientific 
hypotheses. This scientific method in 
philosophy is deontological like a pure 
phenomenological one. Both withhold 
from making ontological judgements or 
statements about what there really is. 
While the latter speaks of what appears, 
the former speaks of what may be accept- 
able and recommended for acceptance as 
a plausible theory on the basis of a 
number of axioms and postulates, all 
devised to systematize in the best possible 
manner the experiences so far available to 
us and accepted by our common consent. 

We may also interpret our Vedic texts 
in a manner such that they may be said 
to be but expressions of free decisions and 
hypotheses in a disguised form and not 
descriptions of reality. They are evalua- 
tive and prescriptive like the statements 
‘Duty is obligatory’, ‘Charity is good’, and 
‘Cruelty is wrong’ which, too, are declara- 
tive in form. The Vedic seers, it may be 
said, exhorted us to adopt an outlook 
which will make the world intelligible and 
save us from its miseries and bondage. 

Now we admit that such an alternative 
interpretation of the Vedic texts is quite 
possible. We admit also that the pure 
phenomenological method, or the scien- 
tific hypothetical one that leads us to take 
up a provisional trial-and-error attitude to 
the world, or the deontological one in 
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philosophy is not without its appeal and 
virtue. But equally strong is the argu- 
ment for the attitude we have taken up 
here. It is this that, if we ever really 
aspire after any kind of finality in our 
philosophical enterprise, we must take up 
with all seriousness the objective of the 
ancient metaphysicians and interpret their 
assertions literally as descriptive of some 
reality that they directly intuited. At 


least, there is no harm in our giving a 
fair trial to this method in philosophy 
and, so, seeing if we can verify the state- 
ments of the traditional metaphysics or 
arrive at some metaphysics in their 
manner. We must take the dive into the 
ocean and see for ourselves if there is a 
better way of knowing things than mere 
speculation or pure deontological phe- 
nomenology. 


‘As the bees, my dear, prepare honey by collecting the essences of different 
trees and reducing the essence to a unity, as they are not able to discriminate 
“I am the essence of this tree’, “I am the essence of that tree’—even so, 
indeed, my dear, all creatures here, though they reach Being, know not “We 


have reached Being”. 


“Whatever they are in this world, whether tiger, or lion, or wolf, or boar, 
or worm, or fly, or gnat, or mosquito, that they become. 
‘That which is the finest essence—this whole world has that as its soul. 


That is Reality. That is Atman. Th 
* 


at art thou, Svetaketu.’ 


* 


‘Place this salt in the water. In the morning come unto me.’ 


Then he did so. 
Then he said to him: 
please bring it hither.’ 


‘That salt you placed in the water last evening— 


Then he grasped for it, but did not find it, as it was completely dissolved. 


‘Please take a sip of it from this end’, said he. 


‘Salt. 


‘Take a sip from the middle’, said he. 


‘Salt.’ 


‘Take a sip from that end’, said he. 


‘Salt.’ 
‘Set it aside. 


‘How is it?’ 
‘How is it?’ 


‘How is it?’ 


Then come unto me.’ 


He did so, saying, ‘It is always the same’. 
Then he said to him: ‘Verily, indeed, my dear, you do not perceive 


Being here. Verily, indeed, it is here.’ 


"That which is the finest essence—this whole world has that as its soul 


That is Reality. 


Instruction of Svetaketu by 
AEA Upanisad, VI. 9, 13. 
tion by R. E. Hume. 


That is Atman. That art thou, SVetaketu.’ 


Uddālaka, 
Transla- 
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OR a proper analysis and understand- 

ing of the subject, it will be useful 

to demonstrate what is sociologically 
typical in the historical concept of the 
European Renaissance in general, and 
how far that is applicable and comparable 
to a more or less similar situation in nine- 
teenth century Bengal in particular. I 
shall not go beyond the conceptual fron- 
tier, into the complexities of the Renais- 
sance, with its deviations and variations 
from the typological ‘model’. While I am 
aware of the risk of error and distortion 
of the facts involved in the method, I 
have, at the moment, no other alternative 
but to take recourse to this methodology, 
for purposes of abbreviated description of 
a number of well-defined characteristics of 
the Renaissance, and to contrast them 
sharply. 

Etymologically the word ‘renaissance’ 
means rebirth or renewal, and it was 
applied to a specific period of human 
history in Europe, in the fourteenth- 
sixteenth centuries, for the revival of arts 
and letters at that time under the influence 
of classical models. Philosophically the 
word ‘renaissance’ is associated with the 
concept of ‘humanism’, not in the loose 
sense of philanthropism and humanitarian- 
ism, but in the specific sense of ‘man’s re- 
turn to himself’, It may justly be described 
as Neo-Protagoreanism, because Renais- 
sance humanism appeals explicitly to the 
maxim of the Greek philosopher Protag- 


oras that ‘man is the measure of all things’. 
Politically it is associated with the advent 
of individualism and national states. Eco- 
nomically and socially the Renaissance 
period is associated with the emergence of 
modern capitalism. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE 


Now the first point for consideration 1s, 
Why was the need felt for the revival of 
arts and letters, and even of a philosoph- 
ical outlook, in the classical model, during 
the advent of the modern capitalist age? 
This is an important point to remember, 
because I consider all other points second 
in importance to this, particularly in con- 
nection with my subject of discussion. I 
shall therefore try to offer an explanation 
of this point before proceeding further. 

The typological importance of the Re- 
naissance is that it marks the first socio- 
cultural break between the Middle Ages 
and modern times. It is a typical early 
stage of modern age And the outstand- 
ing ideal type was the Italian situation in 
the fourteenth-sixteenth centuries, above 
all in Florence. Jakob Burckhardt could 
already write, “The Florentine was the 
model and prototype of the present-day 
Italian and of the modern European in 
general.’ It may be added, ‘of the modern 
man in general’. It must be remembered 
that Italy led the way in the development 
of early capitalism, but by no means of 
full capitalism. Burckhardt is credited 
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primarily with the spread of the idea of 
Renaissance as an age of liberation from 
the shackles of medievalism and as the 
beginning of the modern era of individual- 
ism. As a reaction to the views of Burck- 
hardt and his followers, Gebhart, Henry 
Thode, Paul Sabatier, and others wrote 
to demolish the lines of demarcation 
between the Renaissance and the Middle 
Ages. Recently some outstanding think- 
ers and historians, like Joseph Schum- 
' peter and Arnold Toynbee, have more 
convincingly argued against such clear- 
cut demarcation and against the charac- 
terization of the period of the Renaissance 
as a wholly distinct cultural epoch. 
History is a continuous flow of social 
events and human actions, with its ebbs 
and tides, its tumults and stillnesses, 
upon which no barricade between this 
period and that can be erected. 

It might be that the Dark Ages preced- 
ing the Renaissance was such a period 
of ebb and death-like stillness, and the 
hummings of the coming age could not 
be heard in that stillness in the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas or Roger Bacon. But 
the seeds and germs were there, and they 
were already sprouting in what is called 
the Middle Ages. They flowered out in 
the period of the Renaissance, because of 
the fertility of the socio-economic soil. 
It was not a sudden leap from a so-called 
age of darkness into a so-called age of 
dazzling light. It was a transition period 
between medieval and modern ages, in 
which old and new, religious and secular, 
authoritarian and individualistic ideas and 
concepts existed side by side, while at the 
same time some qualitative transformations 
in ideas and ways of living were taking 
‘shape. These transformations manifested 
themselves much more as shifts of em- 
phasis, on the basis of which certain 
evaluations and concepts of the Middle 
Ages were found inadequate for interpret- 


ing the socio-economic changes brought 
about in the period of the Renaissance. 
It was neither a problem of new systems 
nor even of a conscious negation of medi- 
eval values. The fact was that the tradi- 
tional medieval ideas could no longer 
explain the new urges and expressions of 
life. . There was a need therefore for a new 
set of ideas and values, and the new 
priests of this new capitalist class, the 
humanist intellectuals, created them, pri- 
marily in the interest of the rising class 
of bourgeoisie, and secondarily for the 
society as a whole. The magicians of 
primitive age, the priest and clerical in- 
tellectuals of medieval times, and the 
humanist intellectuals of modern age are 
all phylogenetically related in human 
history. They have always served the 
dominant class in all ages, and even the 
so-called democratic and peoples’ intellec- 
tuals of today’s dominant political parties 
are not exceptions to this rule. 


THE REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


Let us now try to define this new atti- 
tude to life for which a new set of values 
was created. The commercial, financial, 
and industrial bourgeoisie constituted a 
class that reviewed facts in a different light 
and from a different angle. It was a class 
that was, as Schumpeter says, in business. 
They meant business only, understood 
business only, and were respectfully called 
‘businessmen’. As the weight of these re- 
spectable businessmen as a class began to 
increase in the new social structure, they 
began to impart-to society an increasing 
quota of their mind, just as the lords and 
knights had “done before them in the 
Middle Ages. We find them gradually 
emerging, on the twin mobile props of 
money and intellect, as a liberal bour- 
geoisie, pulling down the fixed medieval 
pillars of landed estate and divine author- 
ity. Their attitude to life was business- 
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manlike, coolly calculating and realistic, 
stripped of all spiritual magic and divine 
charm. The traditional powers God and 
blood were therefore deposed by cold 
reason and money. Men replaced gods. 
They now attempted to interpret their ex- 
istence, their motives and actions, their 
vices and virtues, with a new set of scien- 
tific tools, without recourse to spiritual 
concepts. The intellectual artillery of the 
new humanists was set against the pyramid 
of medieval values which began to crum- 
ble under its ceaseless fire. 

In quest of new tools of thought or 
ideological tools for waging the historic 
battle against medieval ideas, the humanist 
intellectuals rediscovered the forgotten 
ideas and values of classical times. 
Symonds says: ‘Men found that in classi- 
cal as well as Biblical antiquity existed 
an ideal of human life, both moral and 
intellectual. by which they might profit in 
the present. The modern genius felt con- 
fidence in its own energies when it learned 
what the ancients had achieved. The 
guesses of the ancient stimulated the 
exertions of the moderns.’ Schumpeter 
also says the same thing, but in a more 
critica] tone: ‘The “revival” of interest 
in the thought. and art of ancient Greece 
and Rome was so powerful a factor in the 
intellectual life of those times, only be- 
cause ancient forms provided convenient 
vessels for new needs and meanings.’ 

There was another need also, and a very 
important one, for looking back to classi- 
cal antiquity. The concept of humanism 
is concerned with truths applicable to 
humanity in general, with an ethical 
system based upon person] virtue. that 
is, individual’s own ability and initiative, 
and it implies therefore the negation of 
all privileges based upon birth and estate 
It implies the negation of all beliefs in 
supranatural authority. It means that 
what was needed for the rising bour- 


geotsie was needed for humanity in gen- 
eral also. But this concept needed a firm 
foundation which might be used with 
‘authority’. To depose one authority, 
another authority was needed, and a more 
convincing and venerable authority, This 
authority was provided by classical antiq- 
uity. The longer the distance between 
ages, the greater the authority. And thus 
antiquity was raised to this new position 
of authority by the humanist intellectuals. 
and once raised, it served well the pur- 
pose of the rising liberal bourgeois. 
Martin says: ‘Its “authority” was required 
to lend weight to the new bourgeois 
secular culture, to give to its ideals the 
halo of age, and to sanction and legitimize 
its aspirations.’ 

There were therefore two important 
causes which led to the revival of classical 
learning in the period of the Renaissance. 
The first cause was the belief of the rising 
social class that by reviving classical ideas 
they might profit in the present and that 
classical forms might provide convenient 
vessels for their new needs and meanings. 
Anthropocentric ideas, evaluations, and 
concepts of classical times were therefore 
revived to remove and fight out theocen- 
tric ideas of medieval times. Classical 
age was represented as the noblest period 
in history, and the implication of this was 
that the modern age of the liberal bour- 
geots and humanist might be able to 
transcend it and that the Middle Ages had 
only been the low tide between the high 
tides of his day and that of the Greeks 
and Romans The second cause was the 
need for a new authority which could 
replace the old. And because the older 
the age, the greater the authority, the 
revival of classical antiquity served the 
purpose well. 

The spirit of early capitalism in the 
period of the Renaissance was essentially 
dynamic, and it generated that dynamism 
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in the entire social structure it created. 
It was progressive also, because it had to 
break some immovable social and eco- 
nomic fetters and release gigantic creative 
forces, not only in the rising stratum, but 
also in all social strata and over all fields 
of human thought and action. Although 
in its own interest it deprived the world 
of the divine grace and charm, in order 
to make it more materialistic and rational, 
it did not as yet dehumanize it. Reason 
was not as yet enthroned above humanity, 
and it was not yet the be-all and end-all 
of all actions. Though wealth was ac- 
quired with enthusiasm, it was no more 
than a means to personal freedom, fame, 
and respect. The individual could yet 
lead a cultured existence and shape him- 
self as a full personality. 


` SITUATION IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BENGAL 


Let us now see, in the light of fore- 
going analysis, how far these characteris- 
tics of the Renaissance were discernible in 
nineteenth century Bengal. In the germ- 
‘ination of the spirit of early capitalism, 
in the conscious revolt against many an- 
tiquated medieval ideas and values and 
against the unquestioning allegiance to 
and acceptance of religious authority, in 
the evolution of new critical attitude to- 
wards all problems of life, in the release 
of tremendous social efforts towards ad- 
vancement in all fields of human activity, 
and, above all, in the revival and restora- 
tion of classical learning and scholarship 
and in the emergence of a class of human- 
ist and laical Bengali intellectuals, all the 
typical characteristics of the Renaissance 
manifested themselves in nineteenth cen- 
tury Bengal. Whether such a renaissance 
would have been possible under Muslim 
rule or under Hindu rule is not within 
the immediate scope of our discussion. 
It is better not to speculate with what 


would have been in history. But it is 
necessary to remember that a people or a 
society with a hoary cultural heritage 
cannot lie slumbering for centuries 

It cannot be denied that there were 
signs of some sort of a cultural renais- 
sance, without any appropriate socio- 
economic basis of course, in the Hindu 
Pala Period of Bengal, blighted by sud- 
den inroad of Muslim invaders. Similar 
signs were discernible in the days of the 
Mogul rule in Bengal, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, in the rise of Vai- 
snavism and in the restoration of classical 
learning and scholarship. But before it 
could crystallize on the solid foundation 
of a new socio-economic pattern, the mer- 
cantile-cum-missionary culture of the West 
began to intrude. This intrusion of ex- 
ternal cultural elements led to a violent 
disturbance of the stabilizing factors in 
Bengali society. Slowly and steadily the 
intruders began to change their rôle, and 
the merchants and missionaries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries began 
to emerge as rulers of our country in the 
next two centuries. As is usual with all 
intrusive cultures in history, it began to 
deliver a series of shocks to all spheres of 
local culture, the assimilation and repul- 
sion of which proceeded simultaneously. 
Bengali society was compelled to react 
sharply and convulsively to these external 
impulses, and the reaction was evident 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

By the second half of the eighteenth 
century, some of the traditional pillars of 
medieval Bengali society were forcibly 
uprooted by tHe new rulers, with the in- 
troduction of new property concepts. Most 
of the old traditional families of Bengal 
were completely ruined, and a new upper 
stratum of society was beginning to be 
founded on the basis of wealth acquired 
by trade, commerce, agency, and specula- 
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tion. And the new family-founders, the 
banians and mutsuddis, the newly created 
landed proprietors, and the merchants 
and traders were all drifting from their 
ancestral villages towards the commercial- 
cum-cultural centre in the city of Calcutta. 
Urban property and acquired wealth 
changed and shifted the social status of 
men to a higher stratum. And as with 
the Renaissance in Europe, with the begin- 
ning of it in Bengal the economic and the 
social emphasis moved into the town 
Like Florence, the city of Calcutta pro- 
duced the model and prototype of the 
present-day Bengali, and of the modern 
Indian in general. 


THE EMERGENCE OF HUMANIST 
INTELLECTUALS 


With the beginning of English educa- 
tion in Bengal—long before the contro- 
versy between the Anglicists and the 
Orientalists was silenced by the famous 
educational Minute of Lord Macaulay of 
February 1835 and by William Bentinck’s 
educational resolution of the same year— 
began the emergence of the laical and 
humanist intellectuals of modern Bengal. 
With the foundation of the Mahapathasala 
or Hindu College in 1817, which, Alex- 
ander Duff says, was ‘the very first Eng- 
lish seminary in Bengal, or even in India, 
as far as I know’, the process was speeded 
up, and by the time the government ac- 
cepted the policy of supporting English 
education officially in 1835, a generation 
of new intelligentzia had sprung up in 
Bengal, probably the first generation in 
modern India. 

The new social classes were therefore 
emerging on the twin props of money and 
intellect in Bengal from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Alfred von 
Martin in his Sociology of the Renaissance 
says: ‘Money and. talent were forced 
together in face of medieval tradition ; 


they met on common ground, as the typi- 
cally bourgeois spirit of calculation and of 
rationally adapting means to ends are a 
characteristic both of the merchant and 
the intellectual: the new powers were 
akin in spirit as well as by choice.’ It is 
interesting to note that in nineteenth cen- 
tury Bengal there was a close correlation 
between the mercantile class and the new 
intelligentzia. They shared a common 
middle class origin and had complemen- 
tary interests. They had a common atti- 
tude to social and cultural problems, and 
they were brought together by the inher- 
ent objective and stylistic relationship of 
money and intellect. These were the new 
criteria of social prestige and influence. 


“In the new urban milieu, where birth 


and estate were no longer decisive and 
where personal prestige was increasingly 
gaining importance, intellectual acquisi- 
tion too, like the independent acquisition 
of riches, might be the equally effective 
means of uplifting one’s social stratum. 


THE LEADERS OF BENGALI RENAISSANCE 


Let me illustrate this point briefly with 
some examples. Rammohun Roy, the 
philosopher and guide of Bengali Renais- 
sance, acquired considerable wealth by 
independent efforts, wandering from one 
place to another, serving the Company and 
trading in Company Papers. He did not 
and could not launch his ideological and 
social struggle, or make any preparations 
for it, until he could settle down in Cal- 
cutta as a rich and influential person by 
the middle of the year 1814. He founded 
the first modern Bengali association, 
Atmiya Sabha, in 1815, where all social 
problems were freely discussed and where 
he could rally round him a large section 
of wealthy and influential persons. Among 
his followers were Dwarkanath Tagore 
(grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore). 
Gopimohan Tagore, Prasannakumar 
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Tagore (son of Gopimohan Tagore), 
Annadaprasad Banerji (Zemindar of 
Telinipara), Kalinath Roy (Zemindar 
of Taki), Kalishankar Ghoshal (Raja 
of Bhukailash), Kasinath of Andul 
Raj family, Nandakisore Bose (father 
of Rajnarain Bose), Brindaban Mitra 
(grandfather of Rajendralal Mitra) 
—all belonging to the newly created 
upper stratum of the early nineteenth 
century Bengali society. They were all 
advocating social and educational re- 
forms, and even religious reforms, in 
behalf of the progressive section of society, 
under the leadership of Rammohun Roy. 

This stylistic relationship between 
money and progressive intellect was also 
more clearly evident among the Deroz- 
ians, popularly called “Young Bengal’, who 
led the social and educational movements, 
after Rammohun Roy, in the thirties and 
forties of the last century, along with the 
Brahmo Sabhāites and “Tattvabodhini 
Group founded by Devendranath Tagore. 
Ramgopal Ghose, Pearychand Mitra, and 
other leading intellectuals of Bengal 
worked their way up from the middle 
class by undertaking independent eco- 
nomic enterprises. Most of the Derozians 
‘were both economic and intellectual 
entrepreneurs. Most of them were 
thoroughly westernized: in their outlook, 
and they created tremendous social com- 
motion by their intellectual iconoclasm. 

There were also other humanist intel- 
lectuals, in the true sense of the term, 
represented by a large section of classical 


Sanskrit scholars, who were educated in ' 


the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. The 
foremost of them was Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. Rammohun also 


was a great humanist scholar and was. 


well-versed in Sanskrit and Arabic in his 
days. There were other humanist scholars 
like Pandit Taranath Tarkavachaspati, 
Pandit Jagannath Tarkapanchanan, Pan- 


dit Joygopal Tarkalankar, Madanmohan 
Tarkalankar, Rajendralal Mitra, and 
Haraprasad Sastri. About the zeal for 
classical learning of the Ranaissance 
humanists, Symonds says: ‘It was schol- 
arship, first and last, which revealed to 
men the wealth of their own minds, the 
dignity of human thought, the value of 
human speculation, the importance of 
human life regarded as a thing apart from 
religious rules and dogmas....The Re- 
naissance opened to the whole reading 
public the treasure-houses of Greek and 
Latin literature. ...Manuscripts were wor- 
shipped, as reliques from the Holy Land 
had been worshipped a few generations 
ago. ...The text and the canon of 
Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and the trage- 
dians had to be decided. Florence. 
Venice, Basle, Lyons, and Paris groaned 
with printing presses. The Aldi, the 
Stephani, and the Froben toiled by night 
and day, employing scores of scholars. 
men of supreme devotion and of mighty 
brain, whose work it was to ascertain the 
right reading of sentences, to accentuate, 
to punctuate, to commit to the press, and 
to place beyond the reach of monkish 
hatred or of envious time that everlasting 
solace of humanity which exists in the 
classics.’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BENGALI 
HUMANISTS 


Every word in this statement of Symonds 
about the Italian Renaissance is appli- 
cable to nineteenth century Bengal also. 
The humanist scholars in the period of 
the Bengali Renaissance opened to the 
whole reading public the treasure-houses 
of Sanskrit literature. Manuscripts were 
hunted, tracked down, and worshipped 
with greater regard than religious icons. 
Like the Aldis, Stephanis, and Frobens of 
Italy, the Tagores, the Mullicks, the Seals, 
and the Dewan and the Raj families of 
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the city of Calcutta patronized classical 
scholars and employed scores of them, 
who were undoubtedly men of supreme 
devotion and mighty intellect, and whose 
work it was to edit, annotate, to trans- 
late in vernacular language, and to com- 
mit to the press the treasures of our 
classical literature. There is a significant 
difference between the early European and 
nineteenth century Bengali humanists in 
their attitude to vernacular language and 
literature. The European humanists were 
proud of their Latinism, and looked down 
upon vernacular language and literature 
as vulgar. The Bengali humanists had 
no such pride of classical learning. Ram- 
mohun Roy translated the Vedanta and 
some Upanisads into Bengali language 
and published them for circulation. Vid- 
yasagar translated into Bengali and edited 
Sanskrit literature and published them 
from his own press. He laid the founda- 
tion of vernacular education in Bengal. 
He wrote a simplified Sanskrit grammar 
in Bengali to provide a key to people for 
classical learning—and to break the mo- 
nopoly and esoteric clique of the conserva- 
tive ‘tulo pandits’. 

These are some of the characteristics of 
the Bengali humanist intellectuals in the 
period of the Renaissance in the nine- 
teenth century. I have deliberately ex- 
cluded from my discussion the inherent 
fallacies of Renaissance humanism, result- 
ing from its a-moral and neutral attitude 
to intellect, its arrogant individualism 
and exclusiveness, and its stylistic rela- 
tionship with the power of money. These 
aspects of the Renaissance in general, and 
their expression in ninéteenth century 
Bengal in particular, ought to be sepa- 
rately treated. What I have tried to do 
here is to bring out sharply the socio- 
logical characteristics of the early Renais- 
sance in the childhood of capitalist age. 


of humanism and humanist intellectuals, 
and to show how far these are applicable 
to what is called nineteenth century 
Bengali Renaissance. What we are to 
remember about this period is that money 
and intellect gained independent social 
power and prestige at that time. They 
met on common ground, were akin in 
spirit, for which they were forced together 
in face of conservative medieval tradition 
to fight for social progress, and in the 
process of fighting they released immense 
creative forces from the untapped social 
reservoir. They played a positive and 
progressive rôle in a particular period of 
our social history. 

The philosophical core of this bour- 
geois Renaissance humanism is now sub- 
jected to heavy artillery fire by the So- 
cialist humanists and the Existentialist 
humanists. Bourgeois humanism has 
crashed on the rugged crest of its own 
individualism and superhuman reason, 
shaking the foundations of the entire 
social edifice. It has been proved in 
history that individuals, equipped with 
enough reason, are not always better 
substitutes for dethroned gods, or for 
exorcized primitive demons even. The 
so-called cold and calculated reason, it has 
been seen, can do far greater harm to man 
and society than faith could ever conceive 
of doing in past ages These problems 
are troubling the minds of modern intel- 
lectuals everywhere, and some of them are 


‚retreating to mysticism and supernatu- 


ralism for peace. But that would be the 
peace of death. If we can liberate the 
concept of humanism from this limitation. 
for the sake of larger humanity and com- 
munity, and rediscover its moral basis. 
which we should try to do today as 
real heirs of humanist intellectuals, we 
hope we would be playing our part in 
history. 


INSTITUTE NEWS ` 


N the 17th January, a reception was 
held at the Institute in honour of 
the social scientists who were in 
Calcutta for the unesco Conference on 
the major project for the mutual appre- 
ciation of eastern and western cultural 
values. Delegates representing six coun- 
tries present on the occasion were Pro- 
fessor Paul Demieville (France), Dr. 
Maurice Freedman (U.K.), Dr. A. Guberg 
(U.S.S.R), Dr. Bert Hoselitz (U.S.A), 
Professor Charles Madge (U.K), Dr. 
Margaret Mead (U.S.A.), Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal (Sweden), Dr. Alfred Me’traux 
(France), Professor André Bertrand 
(France), Dr. M. N. Srinivas (India), and 
Dr. Datta-Majumder (India). l 
The distinguished guests who attended 
the reception included Sri Saila Kumar 
Mukherjee, Sri Triguna Sen, Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji, Mr. and Mrs. Char- 
trand, Sri and Srimati B. C. Nag, Sri B. B 
Ghosh, Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea, Dr. Shashi Bhusan 
Das Gupta, Professor Chintaharan Cha- 
kravarti, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Dr. Srikumar 
Banerjee, Principal Amiya Kumar Mazum- 
dar, Sri N. C. Ghosh, Sri B. Kanoria, 
Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag,. Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, 
Sri Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, Father R. 
Antoine, S.J., Dr. Gustav Roth, Dr. 
Kalyani Mallik, Professor Santwana Das 
Gupta, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jaffie, and 
Professor and Mrs. C. N. Vakil. 
Following the reception, a symposium 
was held on the unesco major project for 
the mutual appreciation of eastern and 
western cultural values under the presi- 
dentship of Dr, N. Datta-Majumder. 
Professor André Bertrand, Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, and Dr. Margaret Mead, who 
took part in the discussion on behalf of 
the unesco Conference delegates, explain- 


ed to the audience the genesis, the scope, 
and the aims and objects of the project. 

The ultimate aim was to ensure that 
the life and culture of each country would 
be presented to other countries in as com- 
plete a form as possible. The achieve- 
ments of individual countries were to be 
viewed from a universal standpoint, thus 
eliminating artificial divisions such as East 
and West. As Dr. Margaret Mead said: 
“We live in one world with many different 
cultures, all of which contribute to the 
picture of the whole.... The culture 
of each nation is complementary to the 
cultures of other nations.’ Another im- 
portant aim of the project was to look at 
the values of several countries simulta- 
neously and, by comparison and contrast, 
to advance understanding and appreci.- 
tion not only of other countries, but also 
of each country of itself. This would lead 
to new assured values, to a new sense of 
the unity of mankind, and to a revalua- 
tion and reappreciation by each country 
of that which it wishes to cherish as its 
own. Thus will be found ways in which 
people all over the world can help each 
other in realizing this goal. Detailed study 
would cover such problems as the changing 
relations between man and woman, the 
changing relations between generations, 
the changing attitude towards the use of 
the hands, which is so important in con- 
nection with the dignity of labour, 
and the place of arts and crafts in the 
world. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag and Sri Saila Kumar 
Mukherjee parficipated in the discussion. 
Dr. S. C. Chatterjee and Dr. Srikumar 
Banerjee raised some questions seeking 
further clarification on certain points 
which were answered by Dr. Myrdal and 
Dr. Mead. Dr. Datta-Majumder in his 
concluding remarks summed up briefly the 
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proceedings of the symposium which was 
attended by a crowded audience. 
* * * 

The Institute was in constant touch 
with Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant 
Director-General of ungsco, during his 
two-day visit to Calcutta last January in 
connection with the unesco Conference 
on the major project for the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cul- 
tural values, a reference to which has 
been made in the foregoing paragraphs. 
Dr. Adiseshiah visited the Institute twice 
and also saw the new building now under 
construction near the Ballygunge Lakes 
In his discussions with the Secretary of 
the Institute, he expressed great appre- 
ciation of the Institute’s plan of work, 


and was of the opinion that in working 
it out the Institute should formulate a 
ten-year programme that would co-ordi- 
nate the Institute’s scheme with UNESCO’s 
East-West major project in the same field, 
with special reference to religion, philoso- 
phy, and humanistic studies. As a first 
step, Dr. Adiseshiah suggested that a 
conference be organized by the Institute 
jointly with uNEsco in December 1958, 
which is to be utilized to work out the 
details of syllabuses of study in various 
disciplines in consultation with the. 
scholars who would attend the conference. 
This would ensure that this and future 
conferences would be not isolated consul- 
tations, but part of a detailed programme 
of day to day practical work. 


MARCH LECTURES 


John Alden, M A., A.B.L.S. 
Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A.. Ph.D 


Albert Camus and the Problems of Modern Man 
Pravas Jivan Chaudhury, M.A.. M.Sc., D.Phil. 


Coomaraswamy’s View of the Proper Place of Art in Society 
G. Wayne Kilpatnc, B.A. 


Leon Tajkef, M.D., F.LCS. 
Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 


At 5-30 p.m, 
March 1 Benedictine Monasticism 
Speaker: 
President: 
March 8 
Speaker: Pierre Amado 
President: 
March 15 
Speaker: 
President: O. C. Gangoly 
March 22 The Renaissance of the Jewish Commonwealth 
Speaker: 
President : 
March 29 India as Ļ See Her 


Speaker: 
President: 


J. A. O’Brien, M.A. 
Saila Kumar Mukherjee 
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THE HARMONY OF NATIONS 


GAIN and again the question arises, 

Will it ever be possible to achieve 

real harmony among the peoples of 
the world, a harmony based not merely 
on political relationships, or a negative 
‘peace’, but on some new outlook, a new 
perception of world unity? Whatever 
answer to this question the future may 
hold, there can be no doubt that we have 
to work for international harmony. We 
may have very good reasons for doubting 
whether that harmony can ever be achiev- 
ed, for we know from the experience of 
history that as soon as some problems are 
solved new ones arise to take their place. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this fact, we have 
to pursue good wherever it may lead. And 
since today we are faced with very terrible 
alternatives to international goodwill, 
since we know that terrible things may 
happen if we allow them to, it behoves 
us to take up this question very seriously 
‘and ascertain what part may be played by 
- each one of us in the task of shaping the 
world of the future. Merely to sit and 
doubt the possibility of achieving harmony 
among nations will lead nowhere. Our 


approach must bé positive, not negative, 
and we must tackle the problem exactly 
as we would tackle it if success were 
assured. We must feel it as our own re- 
sponsibility and act accordingly. 

The harmony among nations that we 
shall work for will depend, as we have 
said, on a new perception of world unity. 
This is the age of internationalism. Al- 
though it is known variously as the 
‘plastic age’, or the ‘atomic age’, and now 
even the ‘space age’, as more and more 
wonders are produced to dazzle us, still the 
fact remains that the broadest achievement 
of present times is the coming together 
of nations in an entirely new spirit. This. 
may be seen, for example, in the attain- 
ment of independence by countries. 
formerly subjected to imperial rule, which. 
has resulted not in the mere separation 
of ruler and ruled, but in the establish- 
ment of new gttitudes and relationships. 
which can form the basis of bonds much 
more real and ‘healthy than any produced 
under the old regime Dependence has 
given way to independence, and independ- 
ence in turn has paved the way to the 
recognition of the interdependence of 
nations 
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The work of the United Nations offers 
further examples of the development of a 
mew spirit in international relationships. 
Although in the political field this organi- 
zation has far to travel before it attains 
the ideals implied in its name, in other 
fields, in the specialized agencies, work is 
being done to lay foundations of mutual 
knowledge, of co-operation, and of help- 
fulness that must in time strengthen the 
whole edifice. A quiet revolution is 
taking place, and it is taking place in the 
minds of men, as the Charter of the 
United Nations prophesied that it must. 


A WIDER OUTLOOK IN EDUCATION 


The work of a small international 
committee appointed by UNESCO in 1956 
epitomizes the way in which this revolu- 
tion is taking place. It was a committee 
of educators appointed to consider the 
Treatment of Asia in Western Textbooks 
and Teaching Materials The potential 
importance of this subject becomes clear 
when we consider first the newly enlight- 
ened outlook which has made such a study 
possible, and which recognizes the need 
to adapt the content of education to that 
changed outlook, and secondly the ulti- 
mate effect on international relations 
when new generations are brought up to 
see (in the words of the Committee's 
report) ‘that their forebears and their 
fellows in all lands, in the East as in the 
‘West, have shared in a common struggle 
for civilization’. “They must be encour- 
aged to acquire a greater awareness of the 
rich treasury of human achievement, as 
well as the many problems men have 
always faced. They must come to visu- 
alize the whole pageant of the splendors 
and miseries which is revealed in the story 
of man in his many environments at 
various periods of the historical process.’ 
As a practical means of achieving this, the 
report urges the use in schools of ‘reason- 


ably coherent and balanced pictures of 
other civilizations... presented in human 
terms, in lively and readable accounts, on 
the basis of a just appreciation of social 
and cultural aspects as well as others, and 
without misleading exaggerated or arid 
generalizations’. 

The Committee met to consider possible 
ways of improving the presentation of 
history, geography, and life and cultures 
of the peoples of Asia and the Islamic 
world. On the basis of reports received 
from many unesco National Commissions, 
it found that there was a general inade- 
quacy of treatment of Asian subjects, with 
omissions, inaccuracies, distortions, and 
derogatory statements. ‘Criticism is espe- 
cially directed against the content of 
history textbooks and syllabuses, which. 
are found to be for the most part Europe- 
centered and primarily focused on national 
history, and to refer to Asian lands solely 
in relation to military, political, colonial, 
or commercial contacts; Near Eastern 
civilizations tend to be treated solely as 
rools of European civilization, and some- 
times as though they were the only areas 
which had any early civilization; while 
remote Asian civilizations such as those of 
China, South Eastern Asia, India, and 
Japan are almost entirely neglected and 
their contributions to world or European 
history ignored. In general the picture is 
one of nation-centered cycloramas, which 
include Asian countries only in so far as 
the viewing nation has impinged upon 
them, and take little or no cognizance of 
their history as a whole or of its cultural, 
religious, and intellectual aspects. Little 
attention, even of a limited sort, is given 
to the achievements and problems of 
Eastern peoples either in earlier times or 
in the modern world. 

‘It will be noted that this depressing 
picture is on the whole a portrayal of 
sins of omission rather than of commission. 
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One encouraging aspect is the apparent 
lack of positive and intentional inaccura- 
cies and misrepresentations.` And yet the 
Committee finds many instances of narrow 
‘bias, Western or national prejudice, and 
lack of scholarly objectivity, particularly, 
of course, in connection with accounts of 
past or recent conflicts At utter variance 
with Lord Acton’s view that history with- 
out bias is not history, the Committee 
gravely lists the causes of these short- 
comings, which it finds in the fundamen- 
tally patriotic purpose of much education, 
the frequently marrow and political 
emphasis of history teaching, the coloring 
and feeling engendered by colonial con- 
nections, the assumption of European 
superiority in modern civilization, much 
sheer ignorance of Eastern history and 
culture, and the general inadequacy of the 
place allotted in most Western history 
teaching to the systematic treatment of 
contemporary history in relation to the 
historical background of the modern 
world. 


‘The task of correcting these ancient 


wrongs and deficiencies, whether at the 
primary and secondary school stage or in 
the institutions for teachers’ education, is 
vast, both in extent and complexity. It 
involves many problems of judgment 
regarding the relative significance of 
events and ideas, of methods of approach, 
and of scope and balance—problems which 
do not admit of easy solution or necessarily 
of one opinion. But the Committee did 
commit itself to the view that teachers of 
history should not limit themselves to the 
mere dissemination of facts, but should 
attempt to interpret them in as objective. 
fair, and wide-ranging a fashion as 
possible, and that emphasis should be laid 
upon the specific contributions of Asian 
cultures to world civilization, and upon 
the general unity and continuity of world 
civilization through the ages. Also in- 


cluded among the Committee's broad 
recommendations were a more detailled 
treatment of some great Asian civilizations 
in order to provide understanding of their 
essential characteristics; the introduction 
of biographical material concerning prom- 
inent Asian figures; the vivid and real- 
istic portrayal of ways of life and thought 
by reference to such matters as family. 
transport, food, education, architecture. 
literature, and the objective treatment of 
cultural contact between East and West 
especially during the last g00 years; and 
the study of some of the more basic 
contemporary issues in Asia, both trom 
the point of view of internal develop- 
ment and of external relations. 

‘It would seem that the history and 
geography courses in schools are the basis 
for such instruction; but the Committee 
feels that each of the other teachers 
should, within the limits of his com- 
petence, profit by every occasion to draw 
the attention of his pupils to Asian ques- 
tions. It also draws attention to the 
possible use of audio-visual material. 
libraries, extracurricular talks, film show- 
ings, and discussions, and to interschool 
activities. The main recommendations. 
however, of the Committee are: that Asiar 
studies in school curricula should be 
raised from their present lowly status: 
that textbooks should, whenever possible, 
be revised to give greater emphasis to 
Asia ; that the training of teachers in this 
regard should be improved. This last 
item is, of course, basic to any general 
betterment. For teachers already in serv- 
ice, it could be effected to some degree 
by the traditidhal methods of pamphlets 
and books, and by seminars, supervised 
by Orientalists, during the school holi- 
days. But from a long-range view the 
greatest need is for the revision of uni- 
versity courses, which should be made to 
include a studv of Asian problems not as 
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optional courses, but as part of the nor- 
mal curriculum. The Committee also 
attaches special importance to the prep- 
aration of anthologies of original writ- 
ings by Asians translated in Western 
languages; these might be compiled to 
meet the needs of students at varying 
levels and should, in the Committee's 
view, be devoted not to specific Asian 
countries, but to large regional groups 
stemming from a single civilization. 


‘Concrete recommendations for follow- 
up action made by the Committee in- 
clude: a further meeting on the Western 
side after a suitable interval; a corre- 
sponding meeting of Asian educators to 
examine the treatment of the West and 
inter-Asian relations in Asian textbooks ; 
the organization by national authorities, 
with UNESCO assistance where necessary, 
of exchange textbooks. and consultations 
between pairs of countries ; regional meet- 
ings organized by one or several National 
Commissions; the preparation of addi- 
tional and more widely based reports by 
National Commissions on the treatment 
of Western, Asian, and other cultures in 
textbooks, especially those for primary 
school use; the examination of the facil- 
ities for Asiatic studies in institutions of 
higher learning, particularly in programs 
of teacher-training; the provision of in- 
service training for teachers with regard 
to teaching about Asia; that school cur- 
ricula be made more flexible so as to 
encourage intensified study of Asia using 
community resources; and that special 
attention be given to the need for more 
and better educational material relating 
to Asia’ (Quoted from a résumé of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
‘CCommittee’s report published in The 
ACLS Newsletter [American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington], Winter 


1956-57). 


FHE NEW PERCEPTION 


This detailed inquiry into the way 
future generations are to be taught to 
know and understand cultures other than 
their own opens up the possibility of the 
development of a new appreciation of 
individual cultures. This can lead directly 
to a new perception of culture as being of 
a universal nature We are accustomed 
now to thinking in terms of eastern cul- 
ture or western culture, and so on. As 
distinctive individual contributions, they 
will remain separate, no doubt. But now 
it is necessary to see that they are comple- 
mentary to each other, and that both are 
parts of an over-all culture. The sum 
total of all the achievements of the human 
race, in whatever age, in whatever field, 
forms what we may call world culture. 
The time has now come when individual 
cultures must be regarded purely as differ- 
ent facets of world culture. 

In analysing the nature of a culture the 
first thing noticed is that each culture 
shows certain main interests which it 
prefers above all others. In some degree 
all interests are represented in every cul- 
ture, but some receive a greater emphasis 
than others, and this it is that decides the 
nature of a given culture and thus gives 
it a place as a facet of world culture. The 
chosen field of each culture is of the 
utmost importance to itself and to the 
world as a whole Each culture has, as 
it were, a mission to perform, a destiny 
to fulfil, a rôle to play in the world, and 
a contribution to make to the whole 
The strength or 
hidden 


away. in the basic idea of that culture 
There is a certain point where the life of 
a nation centres a point which embodies 
the nationality of a nation, just as in 
many old stories giants and ogres - had 


civilization of man. 
life-force of each culture exists, 


their souls or their strength hidden away 
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in some particular place. Those giants 
and ogres flourished only so long as the 
place where their souls resided remained 
untouched. The same is true of the 
cultures of the world; they can flourish 
only so long as they remain true to the 
basic idea which is their strength. Until 
that idea is destroyed a culture cannot 
die, nothing can kill it. i 

The significance of this will be seen 
more clearly if we take an example and 
consider for a moment what are the main 
characteristics of Indian and western cul- 
tures, for each has, obviously, a distinct 
and separate main theme of its own, a 
basic idea which has been its guiding 
principle from its very inception, which 
is its life-force, and which is now being 
worked out. 

Western or Anglo-Saxon culture sprang 
from Greek culture, and to this day carries 
forward the basic idea of Greek civiliza- 
tion. That basic idea may be summarized 
by the word ‘expression’. The expan- 
sion and expression of good through 
society forms the basis of western civiliza- 
tion. Great social progress, great progress 
towards humanity, and great powers of 
civilization—these are the pillars of 
strength which western culture has built 
up, all springing from that one basic 
need ‘to express’. Through education, 
the refinements of living, political organi- 
zation, the development of science, and 
the principle of the Welfare State, the 
basic western urge ‘to express’ has mani- 
fested itself, and thus through work and 
activity, it has created conditions con- 
ducive to wealth and power and to happi- 
ness, enjoyment, and well-being. 

The basic idea of Indian culture may 
be summarized by the word ‘religion’ in 
the sense of an attempt to manifest the 
divinity within. While western culture 
manifests physical energy, Indian culture 
manifests spiritual energy. The vitality 


of India is concentrated in religion ; life 
and growth and well-being centre in 
religion. The reason for this is that India 
adopted the science of religion as its. 
mission in the world. We find even in 
the Vedas the declaration, ‘That science 
is the greatest which makes us know Him 
who never changes’. It is as 1f a definite 
choice was made in those early days be- 
tween the pursuit of the science of nature, 
the sciences that lead to physical well- 
being, and the pursuit of the science of 
the soul; and it is this science that has 
become the national characteristic and is 
the vitality of the race So strong has 
been this science of religion that it has. 
been, in the course of history, the source 
of greal religious movements throughout 
the world. 

The Indian study of the science of reli- 
gion led to the discovery of two basic 
universal spiritual principles, the spiritual 
oneness of all things and the divine nature 
of man. The conception of the spiritual 
oneness of all things led to the conviction: 
that the great variety found in the world, 
the world of thought as well as the physi- 
cal world, found its reality in the under- 
lying spiritual unity. This not only re- 
solved all contradictions and differences. 
it also embraced life in all its aspects, and 
formed the basis on which social organi- 
zation was founded. The conception of 
the divine nature of man Jed to the con- 
viction that the aim of life was spiritual 
realization, the spiritualization or purifi- 
cation of the mind. India’s strength rests 
upon these principles. She has flourished 
when they have been well expressed, and 
she has degenerated when thev have been 
forgotten or submerged. India lives toclav 
because, in spite of centuries of degenera- 
tion, these principles have been kept alive 
in the national consciousness. India 
shows a resurgence of strength today, and 
that strength will be measured by the 
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degree to which she can succeed in put- 
ting her principles into practice, adapting 
them to the special conditions of the 
modern world. 


INTEGRATION 


Having taken these examples of two 
distinctive cultures, let us now study the 
rôle each of them may play in the estab- 
lishment of world culture, World culture 
comes into existence the moment we give 
recognition to the cultural achievements 
of man as man, a universal being and not 
mercly a westerner or an easterner or a 
member of one particular nation or race. 
Each culture will be viewed from two 
standpoints. First, from its own stand- 
point, the standpoint of its own basic 
idea; and here we may emphasize that 
individual nations, their customs and ways 
of life, must be judged from the stand- 
point of the basic idea that governs their 
own culture, and from no other. And. 
secondly, each culture will be viewed from 
the standpoint of its contribution to the 
over-all thought of man and the process 
of civilization. 

It is here that another factor must be 
brought into consideration This is the 
interplay between cultures, and the in- 
fluence of one upon another. For since 
each culture has its own basic idea and 
lives only through that idea, it is to that 
extent one-sided. Therefore it is neces- 
sary for the various cultures to comple- 
ment each other and supply the balance 
that is missing when one culture stands 
alone. i 

Let us examine this poiat through the 
examples we have already cited, Indian 
culture and western culture. Indian cul- 
ture, as we have seen, centres in thought. 
With the passage of centuries. Indian 
powers of thought have not diminished , 
but what has diminished is the power of 
expression. It is as if the thought of the 


nation was hidden away, like buried 
treasure, and no attempt was made to 
manifest that thought in the world. So 
great was the lack of the power of expres- 
sion that until recently India was widely 
thought of as a dead nation. For with- 
out expression the power of thought is 
rendered useless. Today, however, under 
the direct influence of western powers of 
expression and progress—expression being 
the keynote of western culture—India is 
being forced up. Western influences have 
roused India, and this rousing will result 
in India once more bringing out her 
hidden treasure for her own regeneration 
and the good of the world Her powers 
of thought will find their fulfilment in 
expression. In other words, in order to 
progress India must combine the power 
of expression with the power of thought. 

Western culture, in its turn, is now 
feeling the need of some other power 
besides the power of expression. The 
West has discovered that no amount of 
political or social manipulation of human 
conditions can cure the evils of life 
Problems have arisen which demand solu- 
tion on a spiritual basis, but that spirit- 
ual basis is lacking. Christianity is there, 
but it has been imperfectly understood ; 
and as it is mow understood. it cannot 
supply the solution Thus it has come 
about that, aided by its own science which 
has demonstrated through physical means 
the oneness of the universe. the West is 
now ready to receive the basic principles 
of India’s culture. the spiritual oneness of 
the universe and the divine nature of 
man. In the light of these principles, 
western ways of thought, ethics. and the 
need for expression find their rationale 
and their fulfilment. 

This modern integration of Indian and 
western cultures acquires greater interest 
and significance when we recall that both 
are. after all of Arvan origin One branch 
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of the Aryan race became the founders ot 
Greek civilization, and another branch 
became the founders of Indian civiliza- 
tion. So, travelling down the centuries, 
each with its own distinctive thought, 
these two great members of the Aryan 
family now meet again that each may 
profit by the experiences of the other. 
There is one more point to make clear 
if we are to understand the full implica- 
tions of the integration of cultures, Look- 
ing once more at the achievements of 
Indian and western cultures, it will be 
seen that each may be regarded as an 
attempt to transcend the limitations im- 
posed by nature. Western culture, in 
working out the expansion and expression 
of good through society, found itself 
forced to try to transcend the limitations 
of nature in its external aspect, nature as 
seen in the world around. Indian culture, 
on the other hand, in concentrating on 
the attempt to manifest the divinity 
within man, found itself forced to try 
to transcend the limitations of nature 
in its internal aspect, in the world within 
the mind and soul of man. Basically, 
these two attempts are but different 
aspects of the same urge, for what man 
is trying to do—and the whole meaning 
of life centres in this—is to transcend all 
limitations, physical, mental, and spiritual. 
We have seen, however, that in concen- 
trating on one aspect only, trying to 
transcend either physical limitations or 


mental and spiritual limitations, both 
western and Indian civilizations have 
failed to achieve their object. The inte- 


gration of cultures in order to establish 
world culture therefore implies the cultiva- 
tion of both these aspects simultaneously. 

This does not imply an artificial synthe- 
sis or the merging of one culture into 
another. Western culture would retain 
its own basic idea, the idea of expression, 
of going outwards to conquer external 


nature and thus transcend physical limita- 
tions. But that going outwards would 
then be based upon the ability to go 
inwards also, Balance or wholeness would 
be achieved, because the power to express 
outwards would be equalled by the power 
to perceive the underlying spiritual unity 
of all things, making it possible to tran- 
scend mental and spiritual limitations ako. 
Indian culture, similarly, would retain its 
own basic idea, the idea that the aim of 
man is to manifest the divinity within 
him, transcending mental and spiritual 
limitations. But this ability to go deep 
into the depths of internal nature would 
be accompanied by great energy, a longing 
for improvement and the ability to effect 
it, fortitude, self-reliance, and strength ; 


.thus would be established the urge to 


transcend physical limitations also. Bal- 
ance or wholeness would be achieved. 
because the power to perceive the under- 
lying spiritual unity of all things wouid 
be equalled by the power to express it 
outwardly. 

The conception of world culture takes 
its stand on the solid foundation of man’s 
ability to transcend all his limitations, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. It implies 
balance or wholeness, achieved in various 
ways, and achieved without the loss of any 
one individual culture. It takes man to 
the very centre of his problem of life on 
earth, for it shows him how to live fully 
in a glorious universe, but to live in the 
consciousness of his own true nature which 
is one with the spirit behind that universe 
That this conception of world culture ıs 
the way forward for man today is support- 
ed by what we see actually taking place 
in the interplay of Indian and western 
civilizations. 

The integration of cultures implies 
growth and fulfilment without the loss of 
individuality. Every culture, every nation 
has its part to play. While the meeting 
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of western and Indian cultures carries the 
clearly defined results we have demonstra- 
ted, the interplay of all other cultures is 
constant, even though less conspicuous, 
less dramatic, in its eflects. What is 
necessary is that we should be conscious 
of this interplay, welcome it, and encour- 
age it. It is then that we shall recognize 
that each culture has a distinctive contri- 
bution to make to the grand process of 
the civilization of man. What forces man 
onward, after all, is that inner urge, 
universally felt, to manifest the power 
within him and thus transcend all 
his limitations. Individual cultures are 
but individual attempts to achieve this 
end. No one culture has yet achieved it. 
and if it will ever be achieved on 


The 


International obligation, in all its aspects, is its condition. 


a national scale we do not know, although 
we do know that occasionally it has been 
achieved by rare individuals. So we have 
to push on, and go on working for it 
against all odds And the method of 
working for ıt we have to adopt is the 
method such as UNESCO is attempting to 
work out through the spread of knowledge 
and correct understanding among the 
peoples of the world, and the cultivation 
of the conception of world culture as the 
integration and the fulfilment of all the 
separate achievements of the human race, 
since they are but different facets of the 
same basic struggle This is the new 
perception that alone can lead to the 
harmony of nations we now feel it impera- 
tive to achieve 
I. R. R. 


problem of our times is the creation of an internauonal community. 


An international 


community is neither a mere fusion of nations without boundaries nor a float- 
ing sea of rigid, isolated individuals, who act only when they touch each other. 
The international community must, somehow, emerge out of the actual 


historical communities which now exist. 
can run off the tracks of its own cultural traditions, no 


While no communit 


New ideas alone cannot create it 


culture could live ‘windowless’. International order cannot be a ‘pre-established 
harmony’ of windowless cultures and communities.... 

A new political philosophy needs a new conception of human nature. 
Basic to the problem of human relations is the recovery ot belief in the good- 
ness of man: a new awareness of Man as Man, for ‘it is as Man and not as 
Hindu or Muslim, etc. that he encounters, formulates, and seeks to resolve 
the same spiritual problems. The universality created by scientific knowledge 
and. the universality of our substantial! human nature as revealed in the perva- 
siveness of our spiritual experience are both necessary for intercultural 


relations. 


—N. A. Nikam, Introduction to Human Relations 
and International Obligations (A Report of the 
Unesco-Indian Philotaphical Congress Symposium 
Held at Ceylon in December 1954) 
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An earnest scholar well known for hts researches ùr 
Sanskiil studies, Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti was 
formerly Head of the Department of Bengal: at the Presi- 


dency College, Calcutta. 


He has ediled a number of 


~ ancient manuscripts, both Bengali and Sanskrit, and has 
compiled some descitplive catalogues of such lexts on 
behalf of the Vangiya Sahitya Partshat and the Asiatic 


Sociely, Calcutta. 


The following 1s the text of a lecture 


he gave at the Instilule in September 1957. 


‘URGA is a form of Sakti (the pri- 

mordial Energy). Sakti is worshipped 

in different forms and under different 
names like Kali, Tara, Sodasi, Bhuvaneé- 
vari, Jagaddhatri, Camunda, and Bhavani 
Durga is a well-known deity in the inodern 
Hindu pantheon, particularly in Bengal 
Worship (piija) is offered to her in various 
forms and on various- occasions There 
are people whose tutelary deity is Durga, 
whom they worship everyday. Besides 
worship proper, muttering (apa) of her 
name several thousand times forms part 
of auspicious rites (suasiyayana) performed 
in times of disease and other calamities 
Details about her and her worship are 
found in the Puranas and the Tantras. 
Occasional references to her are met with 
in portions of the Vedic literature as well 
An entire hymn eulogizing the supremacy 
of the primeval Power occurs in the 
RgVeda (X 125). This is still very 
popular among the Sakti-worshippers of 
the present day. The name Durga is 
found in the kinlas (IV 2_ 12) of the 
Rg-Veda. 


PURANIC REFERENCES TO DURGA 
AND HER WORSHIP 


Of the Puranas dealing with the worship 
and exploits of Sakti, specially in her 
Durea form, mention may be made of the 


Kalika Purana, the Devi Purdna, and the 
Mahabhagavata Purdna The Markandeya 
Purana has a long section = (Devi- 
mahatmya) devoted to the description of 
the great deeds of the supreme goddess 
This section is held in high esteem by 
the Sakti-worshippers all over India, and 
it is read with great devotion on different 
occasions, especially at the time of the 
worship of Sakti It recounts how the 
goddess, in her different incarnations 
killed demons like Madhukaitabha, 
Mahisasura, Sumbha, Nisumbha, and 
others, and freed the gods from the 
troubles caused by the demons. She also: 
assured the gods in the following words: 
‘Whenever similar troubles will emanate 
from the demons. I shall come down and 
put an end to the enemies.’ This reminds 
one of the assurance given in the 
Bhagavad-Gita by Sri Krsna to Arjuna: 
“Whenever there is decay of goodness and 
rise of evil, O Bharata. I shall create my- 
self in this world.’ 

The etymological meaning of the word 
‘Durgi’ is supposed to be ‘the deity that 
removes grave dangers’ It is stated in 
the Devi-mahatmya (XI 50) that the 
goddess earned the name of Durga because 
of her killing the demon Dingama. 

She is referred to as di gārhnāśnī, one 
who destrovs the sufferings arising out of 
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grave dangers. In Bengali homes, she is 
commonly called dutgalmasini, one who 
puts down calamities. From the philo- 
sophical standpoint, her name is signih- 
cant in that she is inscrutable, being 
unaffected by mundane things (Durgāsı 
durgabhavasagara naurasanga—tbid., IV. 
11). In fact, like other deities, she has 
‘been identified with Brahman. The 
‘different forms of Sakti really refer to one 
and the same deity. One may give her 
any name one likes. It has been dis- 
tinctly stated that Durga is the name of 
the various forms of Sakti, namely, ‘Tarini, 
Sundari, Kali, Bhairavi, Bhuvanegi, and 
Mahalaksmi. The Devi-mahaimya de- 
scribes how Durga demonstrated her tran- 
scendance The demon Sumbba found 
fault with her stating that she had no 
Teason to be pround, as she fought with 
the aid received from other deities. 
Durga maintained that they were nothing 
but powers emanated from her, which 
entered into her at her direction leaving 
her one and alone This idea of mono- 
theism—a characteristic feature of Hindu- 
ism—is as old as the Vedas. The Vedic 
rst declared that ‘learned people call the 
ever-existent One by various names’ (Ekath 
sad vipra bahudha vadantt). 


TANTRIC REFERENCES TO DURGA 
AND HER WORSHIP 


The Tantras referring to Durga and 
her worship are comparatively fewer than 
the Purdnas. There are sections in the 
Maya Tantra, the Kalivilasa Tantra, and 
the Matsya-sitkta dealing with the worship 
of Durga in the Tantric form. Besides 
there are quite a good number of hymns 
(stotras and kavacas) attributed to various 
Tantras, known and unknown. Though 
the Tantric form of worship is not strictly 
followed in the great ceremonial worship 
of the deity in autumn and spring, in 
which the Puranic form predominates, the 


former is observed in their daily worship 
by people who have Durga as their tute- 
lary deity. And Tantra digests and 
manuals compiled in different parts of the 
country deal with this worship and the 
great variety of forms of the deity. Be- 
sides Durga proper, these Tantra works 
refer to her nine forms called Navadurga, 
as well as to other forms like Silini, 
Vanadurga, Jayadurga, Mahisamardini— 
deities which might have been different in 
origin, but later on syncretized through 
the process of assimilation characteristic 
of the people of India. 

One form called Jagaddhatri, dealt with 
in the Mayaé Tantra under the general 
name Durga, is worshipped in Bengal on 
the ninth day of the bright half of the 
month of Karttika—just one month after 
the autumnal piija. She is a four-handed 
deity seated on a lion and having a snake 
as the sacred thread. In her right hands, 
she has a disc and a bunch of fine arrows, 
and in the left, a conch and a bow. She 
wears a red cloth, and has the colour of 
the morning sun. Large-sized images of 
the deity are made in certain localities, 
and the pūjā is performed with great 
pomp 

No image of Vanadurgā or Jayadurga is 
made. The descriptions that we have of 
them refer to their terrible appearances. 
The former is worshipped along with 
other deities and demons, of whom she is 
the mother, on certain auspicious occa- 
sion like marriage etc. The worship of 
the latter is little known. It is attended 
with certain vulgar acts like naked dances, 
speaking ill words about the deity herself, 
and threatening her if she does not accept 
the worship. Burnt fsh is offered to the 
deitv 


A JOYOUS OCCASION 


The autumnal worship of Durga is the 
most important and popular event in the 
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religious year of the Hindus in Bengal. 
It consists of elaborate rituals requiring 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
and the service of a good many people. 
It is theretore sometimes called the 
asvamedha (the well-known horse-sacrifice 
of the Vedas) of the Kali (Iron) age. The 
ceremonial worship of the deity in spring 
(Vasanti-pitja) is not so popular, though 
it follows almost the same procedure. 
Every well-to-do man, two or three gen- 
erations back, considered it to be his reli- 
gious duty or rather proud privilege to 
invite the Mother of the universe to his 
house and do this pūjā. It provided an 
occasion for joy and merry-making to the 
near and dear ones of the worshipper. 
Arrangements were made for sumptuous 
feasts, and numerous people were fed 
during all the three days of the piijd. 
Pūjā in one house meant feast and festiv- 
ity for all the neighbouring houses. This 
caused considerable inconvenience in some 
quarters. The meat seller, we are told by 
Mukundarama in his Bengali poem Candi- 
mangala (circa sixteenth century), had a 
very bad time, for no body would buy 
meat from him, as it was available to 
every one from animals sacrificed during 
the worship of Durga. 

With the progress of time, there has 
been considerable change in the economic 
condition and outlook on life of the 
people. Worship in private houses has 
become rare, and public worship in public 
places with the help and co-operation of 
neighbouring people has become the order 
of the day. Feeding of people is no 
longer considered to be essential. In some 
cases, of course, arrangements are made for 
the feeding of the poor. However, in 
spite of the changes in customs and prac- 
tices, the joyful atmosphere is still there 
on the occasion of Durga-piija. There is 
a general appearance of gaity everywhere. 
New garments are worn and given to near 


and dear ones. Special arrangements are 
made for dainty dishes in individual 
homes according to one’s means. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORSHIP 


The autumnal worship of the deity is 
believed to have originated from the time 
of Ramacandra. It is stated that Brahma 
awakened the deity during the night time 
of the gods, with a view to seeking favour 
for Rama to kill Ravana. The goddess. 
rose from her sleep in the bright half of 
the month of ASvina and went to the city 
of Lanka, where Rama was already pres- 
ent. Going there, she engaged Rama and. 
Ravana in fighting, while she herself 
remained invisible. She devoured the 
flesh and blood of the demons and the 
monkeys, and had them engaged in fight- 
ing for a week. While she looked on the 
game of fighting, the gods worshipped her 
for seven nights. When Ravana was killed 
on the ninth day of the month with the 
help of all gods, the great grandfather of 
the people, Brahma, offered special wor- 
ship to Durga. Then, on the tenth day, 
the goddess was sent back to her abode 
with the festivities of the Sabaras. Indra. 
too, greeted the divine army for the paci- 
fication and the consolidation of the 
divine kingdom. We have it on the 
authority of a mantra, which is uttered on 
the occasion of the awakening ceremonv 
(bodhana), that Indra secured his own 
kingdom by awakening Durga. These 
verses are quoted and attributed to the 
Kalika Purana by Rāmānuja in his com- 
mentary on the Ramayana (Lanhka-kanda, 
Canto 110, concluding verse). Thev are, 
however, attributed to the Linga Purana 
by Govindinanda in his Varsakrrya- 
haumudi (section on Durga-piija). They 
are actually found in the Kahka Purina 
(LX. 26-30). Several other Puranas, like 
the Devibhagavata and the Mahabhagavata 
Purana, contain similar descriptions, But 
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there is no reference to any such incident 
in the Ramayana of Valmiki. The Bengali 
‘version of the Rāmāyana, ascribed to 
Krttivasa (fifteenth century), gives a vivid 
description of the worship oflered to 
Durga by Rama on the eve of his march 
against Ravana. 

According to the Devi-ma@hatmya section 
of the Markandeya Piuãna, King Suratha 
and Samadhi (a Vaisya) had their desires 
fulfilled through the worship of the deity. 
It may be noted in passing that the king 
wanted objects of worldly enjoyment, while 
the Vaisya wanted to attain spiritual 
knowledge. But the time of the year 
when they performed the worship is not 
recorded. 


SAKTI WORSHIP IN OTHER PARTS 
OF INDIA 


Whatever might be its date and manner 
of origin, the autumnal celebration of the 
worship of Sakti, in one form or another, 
can be witnessed all over India. It is 
known as Durgda-piija in eastern India, as 
navaratrt and Ramalila in northern India, 
and as dasarā or navaralri in southem 
India. Feasts and festivities usually attract 
the notice of the general observer, the 
worship proper, which is not always a 
public performance, more often than not 
escaping the eye of all but the inquisitive 
A close observation would, however, reveal 
that the worship of Sakti for days together 
in temples and many houses, accompanied 
by the chanting of the Devi-mahatmya 
section of the Markandeya Purana, is a 
<ommon feature of the celebration behind 
all festive performances. But as matters 
stand, religious rites are more or less neg- 
lected, and hence little known, especially 
outside the regions of observance 

People of one part of the country have 
scarcely any idea of the feasts and fes- 
tivities of other or neighbouring parts. 
Works dealing with the subject usually 
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confine themselves to particular regions 
and. more often than not, to superlicial 
observations. As a result, no complete 
pictuic of the religious life of the present- 
day Hindus, scattered over difterent parts 
of cur vast country, and exhibiting inter- 
esting peculiarities and variations in the 
observance of the same or similar occa- 
Such a picture would 
emphasize the unity amidst diversities in 
our rites and practices. A task such as 
this may be possible only through the 
joint efforts of scholars from different parts 
of the country possessing intimate knowl- 
edge of local practices. Here I would 
deal with Durgā-pūjā rites as observed in 
Bengal. 


sions, is available. 


DURGA PUJA AS OBSERVED IN BENGAL 


It 1s not definitely known as to when the 
pijG, in its present form, came into vogue 
in this part of the country. It is undoubt- 
edly several centuries old, during which 
period a huge amount of literature has 
grown up dealing with the proper time 
and details of worship. Of the authors of 
this literature, mention may be made of 
the following: Jimtitavahana (cleventh- 
twelfth century), Srinatha (fifteenth-six- 
teenth century), ~ Siilapani (fifteenth-six- 
teenth century), Govinddnanda (sixteenth 
century), and Raghunandana (sixteenth 
century). i 

In spite of minor variations jn the rites 
and practices. as recorded in the works 
produced at different times and at diflerent 
places, the main pattern and the principal 
rites are the same everywhere. The wor- 
ship is offered to an earthen image of the 
goddess whose description is given in the 
following pages. There are a number of 
interesting and peculiar items worth men- 
tioning. The principal pūjā lasts for 
three days, the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
days of the bright half of the month of 
‘Agvina. The preliminaries begin much 
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earlier, in some cases as early as the ninth 
day of the preceding dark fortnight, the 
deity being worshipped regularly for an 
entire fortnight and the worship being 
accompanied by the reading of the Devi- 
mahatmya section of the AlLdrkandeya 
Purana. 

The ceremony begins everywhere on the 
fifth day of the month, which is the day 
“sof awakening, when in the evening a cere- 
mony called bodhana is performed on a 


bel tree, which is believed to be a great. 


favourite of the deity. Mantras are utter- 
ed stating that the deity was invoked on 
the tree formerly by Brahma for the good 
of Rama and for killing Ravana, and that 
she is now invoked by the worshipper with 
the prayer for showering boons on him 
for the attainment of dharma, atha, kama, 
and moksa. 

On the evening of the sixth is observed 
the adhivasa ceremony, which precedes 
piijas of some other deities as well as 
sacramental rites like giving rice to the 
baby for the first time, sacred thread cere- 
mony, and marriage. The adhivasa is 
performed for sanctifying the different 
limbs of the deity with the touch of 
different sacred objects. 

On and from the seventh day the pūjā, 
with all its paraphernalia, starts with the 
bathing of the navapatrika, or nine sprouts, 
bound together with an aparājitā creeper 
and covered with a s&t in the manner of 
a newly married girl. It is called kala-bau 
(plantain-wife). It is supposed to repre- 
sent the wife of Ganega by whose side it 
is placed. At the time of worship, each 
‘sprout is supposed to stand for a particular 
form of the goddess: Brahmānņī is the 
presiding deity of the plantain, Kali of 
hacvi, Durga of haridrā, Karttiki of javanit, 
Siva of bilva, Raktadantika of dadima, 
Sokarahita of asoka, Camunda of mana, 
Laksmi of paddy, and Durga. again. of 
navapatrika as a whole. 


The-next, and one of the most impor- 
tant, item of the worship is the mahdasnana, 
or the great bathing of the deity, which is 
performed on the reflected image of the 
deity in a mirror placed on a pot in front 
of the priest. Various articles are required 
for the purpose of this bathing, namely, 
cold water, hot water, conch-water, water 
from the Ganga, from the ocean, from the 
Sarasvati, rain water, water from a spring. 
paticagavya, paiicamrla, paticakasaya, water 
in which paficasasya is saturated, sugar 
water, sandal water, earth touched by the 
tusk of an elephant, earth touched by the 
teeth of a boar, earth sticking to the horn 
of a bull, earth from the door of a prosti- 
tute’s house, earth from an ant-hill. from 
the bed of a river, from the Ganga, from 
the banks of a river, from the ocean, from 
a cow-shed, and from a crossroad. Bath- 
ing with a particular object is to be 
accompanied by a particular type of 
music. But this is no longer observed. 

The bathing is followed by pitj@ proper 
of the main and accompanying deities. 
Sacrifice of animals, usually goats and 
buffalos, constituted a very important part 
of the worship in days not long past. The 
number of animals sacrificed during a day. 
even in one house, was often very large. 
The practice has now lost its popularity. 
and animals are sacrificed. if at all. in very 
small numbers. 

Almost the same procedure, with minor 
additions and alterations, is to be followed 
on the second and third days of wor- 
ship. A special worship is also offered on 
the second day. This is called the sandli- 
pūjā, which is* performed at the juncture 
of the tithis of aslamt and navamt. On 
this occasion, Sakti is worshipped in her 
Camunda form, though no special image 
is made for the purpose. This puja is 
stated to have no sanction of the Sastras, 
but is performed as a custom, which is 


` 
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referred to in works of the sixteenth 


century. 
THE IMMERSION CEREMONY 


On the fourth day of worship, in the 
evening, the image of the deity is immer- 
sed in a tank or a river. In the morning, 
worship ıs offered on a small scale with 
offerings which resemble food and other 
things given to a daughter on the occasion 
of her leaving her father’s house for her 
husband’s. Durga is looked upon as one’s 
daughter, and she comes to the house of 
the worshipper, her father, annually for 
three days. And during the worship, she 
is to be treated like one’s own daughter 
as much as the supreme Mother. One 
witnesses really a pathetic scene when the 
image of the deity is taken away from the 
place of worship and members of the 
family of the worshipper gather round 
with tears in their eyes. 

Touching songs, called the vijaya@ songs, 
have been composed in Bengali from the 
eighteenth century onwards commemorat- 
ing this occasion. Deep paternal care is 
also reflected in what are called the 
agamani songs, which hail the deity, the 
daughter, coming to the house of her 
father after a year’s stay in the house of 
her husband. There is no echo of any 
such lofty sentiment in the music and 
mirth noticed in these days at the time of 
bringing in the image or taking it out for 
immersion. The latter has, of course, the 
sanction of the Sastras, which prescribe 
music and merry-making on different 
occasions during the piij@ celebration. 

The goddess—it is laid, down in the 
Sastras—is to be awakened with sports, 
fun, and other auspicious rites. On the 
second day of worship, one is to keep 
awake in the night with songs, instru- 
mental music, and great festivities. And 
the immersion ceremony is to be per- 
formed in the midst of festivities of the 


Sadara people, con isting of throwing mud 
and dust at each ather, uttering obscene 
expressions, vulgar songs, and 
shamelessly indulg.ng in vulgar acts. It 
is stated that a person who does not speak 
ill of others, anc who is not himself 
spoken ill of by -hem, on this occasion 
incurs the displeasure of the goddess, who 
hurls very severe cirses on him. Younger 
people in Bengal utilize the occasion bv 
taking part in revelries disliked by older 
people, though they scarcely exceed the 
limits of decency. 

Aiter the immersion ceremony, people 
greet one another. Younger people bow 
down to the older ones, who embrace the 
former and bless them. This is known 
as the vijayd day, evidently in commemo- 
ration of the vic.ory (vijaya) of Rama 
over Ravana 

It is stated that different types of con- 
veyances are used by the goddess in her 
coming to, and ing away from, the 
earth If she use: an elephant, there is 
enough rain, and 1s a result people have 
a bumper crop. If she uses a boat, the 
result is a great epidemic. ‘The popular 
belief is that, if tne deity has a commo- 
dious vehicle at tae time of her arrival. 
she brings many things to her father’s 
(i.2. the worshipder’s) house, while a 
similar vehicle at zhe time of departure 
would mean her taxing away things from 
her father’s causinz privations to him 


singig 


DESCRIPTION OF THE IMAGE 


The worship is offered, as has already 
been hinted, to ar earthen image, which 
sometimes is quite big and lavishly deco- 
rated. The image is of the Mahisamar- 
dini type, flanked >n both sides by images 
of Karttika, Ganega, Lakşmī, and Sara- 
svati. The popur belief is that the 
goddess does not come alone to her 
father’s house, anc so she is accompanied 
by her two sons aid two daughters. But 
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why should she be coming to her father’s 
in a fighting posture? Some people 
arrange all the images in fighting pos- 
tures, as if all of them are combining to 
fight Mahisasura. This is not quite satis- 
factory, and here we miss both domestic 
simplicity and divine sublimity. In fact, 
mo image that we witness these days 
answers to the description of the deity as 
given in the Sastras, and as is repeated at 
the time of worship in invoking the deity. 

It is rather curious that the same de- 
scription is uttered in the worship of a 
deity called GandheSvari, who is worship- 
ped by the baniyas on the last day of the 
month of Vaisakha. According to this 
description, which is different from that 
generally occurring in Tantra works, the 
deity is covered with matted hair; has 
the half moon as the ornament of the 
head; has three eyes; has the colour of 
the atast flower; has three bends in her 
standing posture; is engaged in fighting 
the buffalo-demon ; and has ten arms with 
trident, scimitar, disc, sharp arrow, and 
Sakti, one below the other, in the right, 
and khetaka, bow, net, ankuSa, and bell 
or axe in the left. 

The buffalo with the head severed 
should be placed at the bottom together 
with a.demon coming out of its body, 
as a’result of the severance of the head, 
having a scimitar in hand, pierced in the 
chest with the trident, shining with sinews 


thrown out, with the body besmeared with . 


blood, fastened all round with serpent like 
a net, with a frowning and terrible face, 
and held by the hair by Durga with her 
left hand carrying the net, 

The lion of the goddess should be shown 
with blood-vomitting’ mouth. The right 
foot of the deity is evenly fixed on the 
back of the lion, while her left toe is on 
the buffalo, a bit higher up. In that 
fashion, she should be shown as being 


eulogized by the gods. One should medi- 
tate on her, the mainstay of the three 
worlds and the fulfiller of dharma, artha, 
kama, and moksa, who is always sur- 
rounded by eight sakt1s—Ueracanda, Pra- 
canda, Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, 
Candavati, Candariipa, and Aticandika. 

In the above description, there is no 
mention of the sons and daughters of the 
goddess, whose images form parts of the 
image worshipped. The Kalivilasa Tantra, 
a comparatively later work of unknown 
date, makes reference to them and gives 
their anthropomorphic descriptions. Some 
of the old manuals of worship, of course, 
prescribe the worship ot Ganega, Karttika, 
and others without giving any description. 
So it is not „possible to determine the 
actual date when the images of these 
deities came to be added to the image of 
Durga proper. It may be that this was 
done at the instance of Mabaraja Krsna- 
candra of Nadia (eighteenth century). 
According to a local tradition, it was he 
who introduced Durga-pija in Bengal. 
The tradition, if it has any value, may be 
partially true in that he might have intro- 
duced the pija in its present form. ` 

Whatever be the date of origin, the 
conception is quite in keeping with the 
ideal of life of the people of India, espe- 
cially of Bengal, who are usually accom- 
panied by members of the family wherever 
they go. A mother would not usually part 
company with her children if she has to 
go to any place, particularly to the house 
of her father. We have folk-songs refer- 
ring to the grievances of Durga that proper 
invitation wasenot sent to her children, 
when she was asked to come. The wor- 
ship of Durga in its present form is a 
reflection of the family life of Bengal ; and 
it is looked upon as such by the people, 
who thereby get mental satisfaction and 
spiritual elevation. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND’ THE FUTURE OF MAN 


BaluKNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L. 


An earnest student of the life ard work of Swami Vive- 
kananda, Sri Batuknath Bhattacharya, formerly Professor 
of English at the Surendranath College, Calcutta, gave 


this lecture at a meeting held at the Institute on the 


18th Januay to observe the birth anniversary of Swami 


Fivekananda. 


c WAMI, you have no idea of time’, 
remarked an impatient American 
devotee, afraid of missing a steamer. 

‘No’, retorted the Swami calmly, ‘you live 

in time, we live in eternity.’ This anec- 

dote may well be a parable of contrast 
between the spirit of modernity with its 
passion for speed and new records and 

Swami Vivekananda as the type of serene 

contemplation of things under their time- 

less aspect. ‘We stand in the present’, he 
said speaking at California in 1900, “but 
open ourselves to the infinite future. We 
take in all that has been in the past, but 
open ourselves to the infinite future. We 
take in all that has been in the past, enjoy 
the light of the present, and open every 
window of the heart for all that will come 
in the future’ Amid the chaos of im- 
pulses, desires, and ideas, of conflicting 
claims for self-satisfaction by individuals, 
communities, nations, and of notions and 
slogans for which they are ready to oppress 
and to be oppressed and to kill and to be 
killed, Swami Vivekananda’s teachings. 

which we reverently recall today, have a 

manifold significance He was the apostle 

of his Master’s gospel of,harmony To 
the ideas of ‘One World’ and of “World 

Peace’ his divine eloquence roused the 

modern mind before secular agencies and 

material needs began to work to that end. 

And, today, when science is pushing 
fantasy behind fact, and the dreams of 
ages are coming true before amazed 


humanity and knowledge positive and. 
practical is thrusting aside speculations. 
out of touch witk Reality, it may not be 
amiss to gather what grains or nuggets of 
golden wisdom may lie strewn over the 
Swami’s speeches and writings on the 
future of human society. 

The present phase of civilization differs. 
from all previous ones by the audacity of 
man’s aspirations and his daring feats to 
fulfil them. A new seriousness and a 
dynamic faith in his own powers possess. 
him. Emerson’s <lassic sentence expresses. 
this new faith, “Every wish predicts its. 
fulfilment’. Humen enterprises today pro- 
ceed on global aad cosmic scales Prob- 
lems of like immensity beset man as he 
strives to set in order the affairs of the 
entire human family. Every problem is 
a challenge to hi: resistless will And he 
struggles to mov2 out of the bounds of 
the baffling present, to overthrow the 
ghastly terrors conjured up bv his own 
technical ingenuizy, and to reach a safer 
and freer plane of collective existence. 
Swami Vivekanarda’s message was meant 
primarily for the tensions and conflicts of 
his own age. He iid not claim the proph- 
ets rôle, but in his expositions of the 
age-old wisdom o? India, he set out truths 
which sparkle or. the outstretched finger 
of Time. i 


RECENT UTOPIAN FANTASIES | 


-With a lively sense of his limitless 
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powers and high destiny, man is today in 
the throes of a titanic struggle, wrestling 
with the forces of nature and the facts of 
his inner lite. The blue print of his 
planning for the future is to emerge from 
the ideas and trends of the present. Grop- 
ing in the faint light and faltering at 
every step, worried and frustrated over 
failures, he is trying to reach out to a 
steady, confident gait and march on to his 
goal. The many Utopian fantasies of 
Euro-America in the last half century are 
- projections of the perplexities that grip 
him. They afford him relief through 
escape from hard realities. These air- 
drawn fancies about ‘Possible Worlds’ are 
wish-fulfilments. They are ideal states 
framed out of the inventions of the 
physical sciences and the social studies of 
the day. 

The daring myth-makers venture into 
the earth’s bowels, into outer space, and 
all time ahead to find for their creations 
a local habitation. These news from 
nowhere bear stange post-marks—Euto- 
pia, Erewhon, Erone, Newsonia, New- 
topia, Delectaland, and Upsidonia! These 
abodes of the blessed are for convenience 
located in subterranean caves, in Brazilian 
jungles, in African desert, in ice-bound 
Arctica, in the Gobi sands, in the Nile 
valley, and in remote Polynesia. ` ‘There 
is a return in some to a long, long past— 
medieval, primitive, barbarian. The 
fevered fancy discovers Arcadias in other 
planets, the Moon, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, 
Hesperus, and Uranus. Migrants from 
some of these planets are imagined as 
founding earthly colonies to be censors 
and rulers over muddle-headed man. ~ 

As short-lived man fails to order world- 
affairs aright, the gift of immortality is 
fancied to end his troubles. The elixir 
of life is found, all babes are killed, and 
perfect happiness and harmony become 
the portion for all time of the earth’s 


grown-up survivors. Genetics and cugen- 
ics come to the aid of the baflicd species. 
Strange experiments are tried, one sex is 
eliminated outright, or the two are made 
absolutely equal Women rule the world. 
Matriarchy becomes the law, Rejuvena- 
tion or youth-medicine and enlargement 
of the brain are attempted. 


FANCIFUL PICTURES UNFOLDED 


The adorers and enemies of rival politi- 
cal isms have a uy at world reform, the 
opposite creed is wholly extirpated, its 
crudities lashed. Capitalism, socialism, 
communism, plutocracy—the rule of the 
rich, mammonism—the worship of wealth 
by all, proletariat dictatorship—ihe 
workers’ paradise, renunciation of posses- 
sions by the surfeited rich, mob-rule 
followed by one-man rule—each and every 
panacea has its zealous portrayer. 

And when humanism without science 
fails. world governance is made over to 
the technocrats. The world is reordered 
by weather control, by International Air- 
ways Board, by the science of atomic war. 
The phantasmagoria of inhuman science 
is unrolled before our eyes. Weird visions 
are held up of a world destroyed, submen 
rise against hierarchs, the whole race 
relapses into barbarism, or is wiped out. 
The stage is left at last by man, and other 
species such as ants and insects start to 
evolve and carry on the race of life. 

There are besides the frenzied night- 
mares, just before or after a world war, 
of a single power—Nazi Germany, Britain. 
U.S.A., or Soviet Russia—becoming the 
world suzerain. For greater thrill and 
effective make-believe. some of these social 
myths are given exact dates—1g84. 1988 
and 1997; some are assigned to ap- 
proximate periods—a few centuries or 
millions of years ahead to allow for longer 
courses of evolution. There are lunatic 
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fancies of robots rising against and attack- 
ing humans. Man is shown in others as 
seized with despair of ever reaching an 
earthly paradise and courting painless 
death as the end-all of his ills. 

Some fantasies exhibit the struggle be- 
tween religion and secular agencies to 
remedy human failings and miseries. 
Super-organizations like those tried or 
yet to be tried—the League of Nations, 
the U.N.O, a World State upheld by 
International Police—are graphically pic- 
tured as the final solvent of human 
problems And, lastly, there are fanciful 
pictures which point to progress as an 
illusion, to change of mind and heart as 
the supreme need, to a Catholic revival 
as the ideal, to a state patterned after the 
city of God, or to a perfect accord of 
nature, art, religion, and materialism, 


HISTORY. A DRAMA OF THE 
DOUBLE STANDARD 


These pictures of ideal republics, what- 
ever their worth as forecasts, unfold the 
vastness and complexities of the problems 
about man's future. They also enable us 
to sift the motives, aims, and ideals which 
prompt them. The means are to harness 
nature’s resources to human purposes and 
to adjust the interests and relations of 
individuals and organizations. To enrich 
life and its conditions and to redress im- 
balance and inequity in distribution are 
the ends everywhere avowed and pursued 
The tensions and crises of the present are 
produced by the double standard, the 
strange moral sophistry which has ever 
guided human conduct. Ope rule for the 
kindred and another for the alien—end- 
less variations of meum and tuum— 
affirming and extending the egoistic prin- 
ciple, such has been the drama of life and 
the panorama of history. Religion is an 
organ of human destiny, remarks J. 
Huxley, because, as has been most aptly 


said, ‘to be religious is to apprehend the 
reality of other souls’. Every other rule 
is a corollary and a deduotion. Man's 
ego is ever tending to inflation or expau- 
sion. To know it truly, to put it in 
right relations with others is the major 
problem of every meliorative enterprise. 
Without self-knowledge and self-restraint 
the highest technique and the heaped-up 
treasures of industry may only promote 
or provoke the horrors of devastation 
familiar to the modern mind. 


HUMAN ETHICS OF SELF-DENIAL 


To conquer the ego-sense may seem a 
receding ideal in man born of woman 
and made of flesh and blood. But society 
for its survival is drawing towards this 
end. ‘There is only one ideal for man, 
to make himself profoundly, perfectly 
human’ The human is the ethical stand- 
ard opposed to the cosmic law which 
directs the course of evolution in the 
anima] kingdom. The ethics of the atomic 
and post-atomic age can only rest on the 
bed-rock of our inalienable humanity. 
‘Extreme — self-abnegation’, said Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘1s the centre of all morality. 
It means the abnegation of all selfishness 
—the idea of me and mine—the centre, 
the basis, the gist of all moral feeling, 
and whether man knows it or not, the 
whole world is slowly going towards it 
practising it more or less.’ ‘All our lives 
in every society are the subjection of will, 
the thirst, the desire. It is the one phe- 
nomenon of which all societies and social 
forms are modes or stages.’ “The forma- 
tion of society, the institution of marriage. 
the love for children, our good works. 
morality and ethics are all different forms 
of renunciation’ 

In the times ahead, moving towards a 
stage in which the earth will have bare 
standing room for the race, a stricter code 
of conduct. a keener civic sense, a deeper 
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concern for public good, and a finer sense 
of others’ rights and feelings will be im- 
perative. And this notwithstanding the 
claim of certain ideologists that ‘we have 
created or inherited a civilization which 
can dispense with personal sacrifice’, that 
man fulfils himself through self-affirma- 
tion, and that virtue is a form of repres- 
sion injurious to mental health. 


NOT DOMINATION, BUT DIVERSITY 


So also in the international sphere. 
Recent history is the decline and fall, the 
wreckage of systems, of alien rule. Im- 
perialism, colonialism, trusteeship, man- 
dated’ territory, and spheres of influence 
are all falling into the debris. “The 
brutal mania for leading’, wrote the 
Swami, ‘has sunk many a ship in the 
waters of life.’ The last throes of levia- 
than ships of state struggling for survival 
in a world that disowns them make up the 
tragedy of our times. Pavicasila and pacts 
and pledges of non-aggression and dis- 
armament, towards which power-drunk 
States are gingerly moving for peaceful 
co-existence, enact principles that Swami 
Vivekananda as the authentic voice of the 
Indian tradition reiterated. ‘Our watch- 
word, then. will be acceptance and not 
exclusion. Not only toleration, for so- 
called toleration is often blasphemy. 
Toleration means that I think you are 
wrong and I am just allowing you to live 
Is it not blasphemy to think that you and 
I are allowing others to live?” 

The cosmic vision to the Indian mind 
has ever meant acceptance of diversity, 
individual as well as racial. We must 
accept the hard saying that out of diver- 
sity comes advance, echoes a modern 
thinker. ‘Difference is the sauce of life, 
it is the beauty, it is the art of everything. 
It is variety that is the source of life, the 
sign of life’, said Swami Vivekananda. 
‘Unity is before creation. diversity is 


creation. Now if this diversity stops. 
creation will be destroyed.’ 


THE INEVITABLE SOCIALISTIC ORDER 


‘Egoism’, says the Swami, ‘is idolatry 
of the body.’ From it stems the acquis- 
tive and possessive craze which breeds 
inequalities and invites upheaval The 
subdual of the ego-sense for social har- 
mony and peace is the objective of man 
in the East and the West alike. But the 
methods differ, Swami Vivekananda said: 
‘With us the prominent idea is mukit, 
with the westerners it is dharma’ 
‘Dharma’, as with the Mimamsakas, ‘makes 
man seek for happiness in this world or 
the next. It is established in work, it 
impels man day and night to run after 
and work for happiness. The East 
chooses inner illumination and integra- 
tion as its instrument; the West depends 
on organization to effect it 

Mankind thrown ever closer together 
and increasing by twenty millions a year, 
and assimilating in technique and values 
of life, is everywhere making for the 
socialistic pattern, whether under state 
compulsion or by spontaneous initiative. 
Acharya Bhave’s ‘Gift’ movement is hence 
a product of the time-spirit and consonant 
with the high ideal of India’s commu- 
nism. For as the Bhagavata says: ‘As 
much as feeds the stomach, so far the 
creature’s right extends. Whoever seeks 
more is a pilferer and merits punishment.’ 
Speaking on ‘Work and Its Secret’ the 
Swami states the patent fact of man’s fate. 
‘Learn that the whole of life is giving: 
that nature wa] force you to give. So 
give willingly.... The moment you say. 
“I will not’, the blow comes; vou are 
hurt? To use and not to own as we do 
the noblest of nature’s gifts, to enjoy 
without the burdens of property is per- 
haps an economic luxury ultimately ines- 
capable in human destiny. 
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PSYCHICAL PHASE OF EVOLUTION 


The evolution of man in our time, says 
the author of Hunran Destiny, continues 
no longer on the physiological or anato- 
mical, but on the spiritual and moral 
plane. A spiritual conception of human 
culture seems to be in the offing. Huxley 
phrases civilization as the organization of 
awareness. Some scientists even predict 
that future man will be hairless and 
perhaps toothless also and merge in the 
female type. Perhaps he will require less 
of life’s appurtenances which to him now 
seem indispensable. Out of the stresses 
and strains of a teeming and shrinking 
globe will emerge new powers of the 
mind. And man will need to rediscover 
and regain those developed in the earlier 
and serene epochs of mental freshness and 
clarity. ‘We must seek to control the 
vast mass of sunken thoughts which have 
become automatic with us.’ Mental tele- 
pathy and direct transference of thought, 
thé awakening of dormant cerebral cen- 
tres, and ‘the occult surge of the subcon- 
scious and the subliminal’ wall enrich 
man’s electronic brain. ‘It is clear from 
our meagre knowledge of mysticism and 
yoga’, we read in Religion without Reve- 
lation, ‘that regions of human potentiality 
are virtually unexplored’ Swami Vive- 
kananda himself saw these processes and 
held them to be within the range of 
human acquisition. The salvage of the 
past in these regards may be the source 
of man’s psychic rebirth 


REORIENTED INTELLIGENCE 


Above all, intelligence will need to be 
given a new bent and edge. By it man 
is fitted to leap over every hurdle in his 
path and to face untoreseen situations 
In the conquest of the air and of space, 
it has packed into generations what the 
took millions of 


evolutionary process 


years to cHect But lest, solely urged by 
self-interest, it should work against evolu- 
tion and decree the extinction of homo 
sapiens, it should be reoriented to be 
woth its name and not merely use the 
tricks of rational thought. 

So evolving man will perhaps have less 
need ol the elaborate furniture of com- 
fort and multiplying mechanical appli- 
ances which make a cramped modern 
home with its fixtures look like the inside 
of a power-station. “They were’. as 
Sinclair Lewis says in Babbill, ‘to the 
modein man his symbols and proofs of 
excellence: at first the signs, then the 
substitutes for joy and passion and wis- 
dom.” An English sojourner in U.S.A. 
asks in Ltfe: ‘Is America a land of 
beauty or a man-made mess, a crowded 
ant-heap? Rows on rows of boxes of the 
same kind cover the bare landscape. For 
miles on end, T. V. aerials pierce the sky. 
The public pulse is felt by the poll. 
Every trader seeks a market for mass 
disposal of his wares. Mass education is 
spread in the schools. Messages are sent 
by hundreds of thousands. ‘The heart of 
man chokes amidst this wilderness of 
plenty and prosperity and the welter of 
dazzling automobiles and gasps for return 
to the bosom of quet nature.’ 


SELF-TRANSCENDING MAN 


This reaction against mechanical af- 
fluence—and multiplying appliances—is. 
behind scientific humanism to which 
perhaps the better mind of our age 
inclines Scienufic humanism investi- 
gates the common needs of mankind and 
makes a scientific inventory of the re- 
sources available for satisfying them. It 
demands a realistic survey of how modern 
sensibilities contribute to, or militate 
against, the use of such resources for the 
satisfaction of fundamental human needs 


‘It is our necessities which make our 
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heaven. and the heaven changes with the 
change of our necessities, said Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘I do not see that what 
you call progress in the world is other 
than the multiplication of desires. If 
the power to satisfy our desires increases 
in arithmetical progression, the power of 
‘desire is increased in geometrical pro- 
gression. And the wonder is whether in 
this quest of happiness, man is really the 
master or the slave of machines. 

In choosing aims and directing pursuits, 
therefore, it is well to remember that ‘the 
children of the mind are like the children 
of the body. Once born they grow by a 
law of their being, and if their parents 
could foresee their future developments, 
it would sometimes break their hearts’. 
The excessive material bent of the 
present is to the eye of faith a passing 
phase, a transient ailment, and in 
the surfeit of commodities and gadgets, 
man will be led ultimately to regain his 
true nature and to value the things of 
the mind and of the spirit. But perhaps 
in this material obsession also man ex- 
hibits his essential nature. He has been 
aptly defined as the self-surpassing animal. 
“A constant self-transcending until he 
reaches his potential and ultimate nature 
—-this is the goal of man.’ In life’s ascent 
he has ever sought to exceed his needs 
materially and mentally. 

Like the fabled bird often referred to 
by Sri Ramakrishna, man is a nursling of 
the sky where he is hatched. Dropping 
for a while as a fledgeling, he again soars 
ever upward. The quest of the Infinite is 
his true nature. In the Swami’s words: 
“We are struggling towards individuality, 
and that is the Infinite, that is the real 
nature of man.’ Renunciation, as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan puts it, is not fleeing the 
world, but slaying the ego-sense. ‘He alone 
lives’, he says again, ‘whose life is in the 
whole universe, and the more we concen- 
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trate our lives on limited things the fasier 
we go towards death.’ 


DIVINE STATUS FOR MAN 


It was this vision which lay behind 
Swami Vivekananda’s striving against odds 
for the cultural synthesis of East and 
West and the fellowship of faiths, ‘The 
religious ideals of the future’, says the 
Swami, ‘must, embrace all that exists in 
the world and is good and great, and at 
the same time have infinite scope for 
future development.’ ‘A broader and 
more generous conception of life is before 
us. To become broad, to go out, to 
amalgamate, to universalize is the end of 
our aims.’ ‘Our salutations go to all 
those god-like men and women who are 
working to help humanity, whatever thcir 
faith, colour, or race. Our salutations to 
those who are coming in the future— 
living gods—to work unselfishly for our 
descendants.’ 

This note today evokes responses from 
other quarters also and swells to a chorus. 
And Professor Toynbee, as if to amplify 
it, writes: ‘Our descendants are not 
going to be just westerners like ourselves. 
They are going to be the heirs of Con- 
fucius and Laotze, as well as Socrates, 
Plato, and Plotinus; heirs of Gautama 
Buddha, as well as Deutero-Isaiah and 
Jesus Christ; of Zarathustra and Ma- 
homed, as well as Elijah and Elisha and 
Peter and Paul; heirs of Sankara and 
Ramanuja, as well as Clement and 
Origen ; heirs of Lenin and Gandhi and 
Sunyat Sen, as well as Cromwell and 
George Washington and Mazzini.’ 

The satya-yuga or golden age, says 
Swami Vivekananda, began on the day of 
the birth of his Master. He visualized 
the onward march of the race, but marked 
also the slough in which the masses still 
wallowed. ‘Man is growing in knowl- 
edge, in power, in happiness. Contin- 
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uously we are growing as a man. We 
see that is true, pertectly true.’ But he 
anxiously asks, ‘Is it true of individuals?’ 
He was the mouthpiece of the compassion 
of sages and saints for the poor, the 
lowly, the darkened soul, the helpless 
victim of social injustice. For them he 
proclaimed the highest human dignity 
and pleaded for a divine status. They 
were to him his only God, the only God he 
believed in—‘the poor of all races, of all 
species, the special objects of his worship. 
for whose sake he prayed to be born 
again and again and suffer all misery’. 
They were not to be left to the routine 
functions of organizations, but were en- 
titled to personal care and individual 
attention. 

Startling in its positive extremism, but 
essentially Vedantic in conception is his 
saying: ‘We can have no conception of 
God higher than man. So our God is 
man and man is God.’ He thus set a 
pattern of humanism valid for the future 
of man as far ahead as can be seen. One 
is naturally reminded of the remark, ‘Tf 
heaven is not elsewhere and hereafter, it 
must be here and now or nowhere’. 


SECURITY IN VEDANTIC MONISM 


But Swami Vivekananda’s pattern of 
humanism stemmed from the basic phi- 
losophy of which he was the exponent as 
the voice of the Indian tradition of re- 
nunciation—the embodiment of non-pos- 
session, absolute detachment, spiritual 
integrity, fearless advocacy of truth which 
is highest and broadest and within man’s 
reach. He said: ‘Truth does not pay 
homage to any society, ancfent or modern 
Society has to pay homage to truth or die. 
That society is the greatest, where the 
highest truths become practical.’ ‘System 


after system arises, cach one embodying a 
great idea, and ideals must be added to 
ideals. And this is the march of human- 
ity.” ‘Man never progresses from error 
to truth, but from truth to truth; from 
lesser truth to higher truth, but never 
from error to truth.’ 

But the cardinal truth which can make 
life livable and the earth a habitable 
home for the family of man, now and 
ever, annuls dualism, the sense of differ- 
ence: ‘Neha nānāsti kifcana’ (‘There is no 
difference here at all). And it points to 
its nemesis: ‘Mityoh sa mrtyumapnot: ya 
tha naneva pasyati’ (From death to death 
he goes who sees the many, so to say, in 
the world) ‘The Vedanta is the supreme 
principle of redemption not merely be- 
cause it is the rationale of all religions. 


‘without which they sink into supersti- 


tions. but because it opens up the true 
vision of man’s nature and holds together 
the sentient world by the bond of a 
single homogeneity. 

‘The mind is universal. Your mind. 
my mind, all these little minds are frag- 
ments of that universal Mind, little waves 
in the ocean; and on account of this 
continuity, we can convey our thoughts 
directly to one another.’ We are gleam- 
ing sparks of that mighty Blaze, which 
lights up the inner as well as the outer 
world. And man’s uniqueness as well as 
his salvation lies in this realization—the 
keystone of the arch of concord, the 
motive power behind rational progress, 
and security against self-annihilation. ‘He 
who sees me everywhere and all in Me. 
to him I am never lost, nor is he ever 
lost to Me? ‘He who with an equal eve 
sees God present everywhere does not slay 
self by self. and thus attains the highest 
goal.’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


WAR AND SELF-DETERMINATION. By Sri 
Aurobindo. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pan- 
dicherry. 1957. 111 pp. Price Rs. 2) 

The essays included in this collection 
were all published in the Arya between 
1916 and 1920, except the one on ‘A 
League of Nations’. This, is the third 
edition of the book, and the publishers 
have .done well in reprinting this work 
which is full of significance in the present 
political situation of the world. The 
essay entitled ‘After the War’, which 
appears in this edition and which was not 
included in the first edition (1920), is of 
special interest in the present context. 
More or less the same problems that arose 
out of the First World War are staring 
us in the face today, and it will do us 
much good if we, standing as we do be- 
tween the past two world wars and a 
threatening one in the future, made a 
study of the deeper issues involved in 
this human situation. And Sri Aurobindo 
is an excellent guide in such a study. He 
points out that no amount of political 
cunning ‘under the camouflage of specious 
idealism’ can’ help us out of this sorry 
state which needs ‘a greater unity of 
heart, sympathy, understanding between 
men and nations, a settled will to get rid 
of national hatreds, greeds, ambitions, all 
the fertile seeds of strife and war’. We 
must get rid of the inner causes of war. 

In this connection, he examines the idea 
of self-determination and distinguishes 
it from an abstract and false version 
of it. ‘Selfdetermination is not a prin- 
ciple which can stand by itself and be 
made one rule to be followed.’ Sri Auro- 
bindo, prophetically enough, had declared 
that the League of Nations would not 
fulfil its mission, because it would become 
a league of a few allied nations out to 


rule others, and that Russia would be a 
big power amongst others and would 
exercise considerable influence on the 
future history of the world, 

This little book of a master-mind, it 
can be unhesitatingly said, will help many 
in their understanding of, and intelligent 
reaction to, the present critical condition 
of the world. 

Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS AND Essays By 
Kewal Motwani. (Ganesh & Co. [Madras] 
Private Ltd., Madras 17. 1957. 212 pp. 
Price Rs. 5)' 

Dr. Kewal Motwani considers in this 
book some sociological problems from a 
spiritualistic standpoint as against a 
materialistic or biophysical one which has 
been introduced in our country by western 
scholars and has gained much ground. 
‘The mechanistic approach to life and 
thought, which seems to be gaining ascend- 
ancy in these days of automation, minia- 
turization, and atomic energy, combined 
with attractions offered by the sensate 
culture-pattern that permeates the whole 
world today,’ is calculated to destroy the 
spiritual outlook of the Indian sociologist, 
who must therefore guard himself against 
such a calamity. 

We are in cordial agreement with the 
author, and feel with him that we, in 
India, pay only lip-service to our own 
culture and ideals and do not seem to 
trust these at heart. We must shape out 
a sociology of eur own, if we really trust 
our own heritage, and not imitate western 
sociologists in our actual practice and 
systematic thought in this sphere. We 
recommend this book to every thoughtful 
reader. 

Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


S a follow-up to the discussions held 

between Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, 

Assistant Director-General of UNESCO, 
and the Secretary of the Institute, in con- 
nection with the conference to be organiz- 
ed by the Institute jointly with UNESco in 
December 1958, Dr. N. Bammate, Head of 
the Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
Section of UNESCO, spent three days at the 
Institute in the third week of January in 
order to hold detailed discussions with the 
Secretary on the various ways in which 
Institute work could be co-ordinated with 
the work of unesco. It was also the 
purpose of his visit to plan, in broad 
outline, the conference to be held in 
December 1958. While the details of the 
subjects to be discussed at the conference 
will not be decided until the preparation 
of the basic document later in the year. 
this conference will form part of the 
UNESCO, major project for the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cul- 
tural values to promote better knowledge 
and understanding between East and 


West, and will be used mainly to find 
ways and means whereby this aim may 
find practical expression in the future day 
to day programme of the Institute. 
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Dr. Thomas Burrow, M.A., Ph.D., Bodem 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Oxford, who came to this country at 
the invitation of the Anthropological 
Department of the Government of India 
to study tribal groups and their languages, 
was in Calcutta in February for a few days 
and was the guest of the Institute. 

On the gist February, Professor Burrow 
addressed a meeting at the Institute on 
“Tribes and Languages of Central India’, 
which was presided over by Professor 
K. P. Chattopadhyay, M.Sc. 

Readers will recall Professor Burrow’s 
lecture on ‘Sanskrit and the Pre-Aryan 
Tribes and Languages’ published in the 
February issue of the Bulletin, which was 
given on the occasion of his first visit to 
the Institute last September. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UNIVERSAL MAN 


HE present age is often spoken of as 
[ine age of the Common Man. In 

the West, the Industrial Revolution 
set in motion a train of thought and 
action in the service of the common man 
that now finds expression in education, in 
industry, and in wide-spread reform of 
social organization. In the East, several 


nations are busy reconstructing their 
national set-up on lines which show 
deference to the common man. These 


developments, in both East and West, are 
but recent achievements, and they may be 
taken as one sign of the now rapidly 
developing consciousness all over the world 
of the universality of the problems of man. 
And in so far as they are intended to 
establish equal rights, opportunities, and 
privileges for all, they may also be seen 
as rising, though unconsciously, from the 
principle of the universality of man him- 
self. 

The concept of the age of the Common 
Man thus signifies much more than the 
desirability of giving a lift to the under- 
dog. It signifies the search for that which 
is common to all men, and this search is 


actually taking place in various scientific 
fields). Man is recognized as man by 
reason of certain characteristics of body 
and mind. The human form, despite 
superficial differences of height, girth, 
colour, and so on, has been shown to be 
the same all over the world. The skeletal 
structure, the digestive process, the respir- 
atory system, the subtle functioning of 
glands, and the nervous system of man do 
not differ in any part of the world. More- 
over, it has been shown that the same 
general shape and structure of bones 
existed in Mohenjo-daro, four thousand 
years ago, as exists today. 


MAN AND MYTH 


The work of Jung in the field of the 
mind has shown that just as the body and 
its processes are common to all men, so 
also are the mind and its processes. Jung 
has pointed ott that the development of 
the human body has been an unconscious 
process. The body and its complex func- 
tioning was not brought about by man 
consciously ; nor does he know clearly how 
it has developed. The mind and its func- 
tions—thoughts, feelings, ideas, images-—— 
may be taken to be parts of the body or 
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its functions, or something produced by 
the same process that has developed the 
body. So Jung maintains that the devel- 
opment and functioning of the mind is, 
equally with that of the body, a process 
both unconscious and common to all men. 
For this reason Jung has coined the term 
‘the Collective Unconscious’ to describe 
this process which is both unconscious and 
common to all men. Alan Watts in his 
Myth and Ritual in Christianity, a work 
which makes an important contribution to 
the correct understanding of Christianity, 
in giving the above explanation of Jung's 
theory, says: 

‘So far as bodily health is concerned, 
we estimate “health” by a collective or 
normal standard ‘That is to say, a man 
is healthy if his unconscious physical pro- 
cesses work without special interference, 
enabling him to survive without undue 
pain to the greatest age which seems 
attainable by any large number of human 
beings. Furthermore, the healing work 
of a physician is usually a matter of help- 
ing unconscious processes of the body to 
accomplish a resistance to disease in which 
they are aheady engaged—with immense 
ingenuity. Not unreasonably, Jung has 
transposed this into psychological terms. 
He believes that the psychiatrist heals most 
effectively when he helps mental processes 
which are similarly unconscious, forma- 
tive, healing, and common to all men. 
This has led him to trust and respect the 
“wisdom” of the psychological Uncon- 
scious, just as physicians trust the inge- 
nious wisdom of the body.’ 

Jung shows that the fact of the Collec- 
tive Unconscious is demonstrated by the 
knowledge that thoughts and images, 
when allowed to develop without con- 
scious interference, are in essential respects 
the same as occurred five thousand years 
He has discovered, moreover, that 
dreams and fantasies of modern 


ago. 
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healthy people reproduce in some way 
forms related to collective myths which are 
part of their spiritual and religious tradi- 
tion Alan Watts, in his book referred to, 
shows that the general implication of 
Jung’s theory is ‘that the great collective 
myths in some way represent the healing 
and formative work of man’s unconscious 
psychological processes, which he must 
learn to trust, respect, and aid in his con- 
scious thought and action’, 

Alan Watts defines myth as ‘a complex 
of stories—some no doubt fact, and some 
fantasy—which, for various reasons, human 
beings regard as demonstrations of the 
inner meaning of the universe and of 
human life’. Continuing his search into 
the relation of myth to man, Alan Watts 
describes the valuable and important con- 
tribution in this respect made by the 
Ceylonese scholar Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
who was for many years curator of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Coomara- 
swamy regarded myth as an expression of 
that doctrine, basic to all religions, which 
is known as the philosophia perennis, in 
which the reality behind the universe is 
seen to be One, while the universe itself, 
a great diversity of forms, is that One 
appearing as Many. 

Alan Watts’s accurate and concise de- 
scription of the philosophia perennis will 
contribute to a wider understanding of 
this philosophy which is so easily, and so 
often, misunderstood. ‘The world of 
conventional, everyday experience’, he 
savs, ‘appears as a multitude of separate 
things extended in space and succeeding 
one another in time. Their existence is 
always realized by contrast or opposition. 
That is to say, we realize or isolate the 
experience of light by contrast with dark- 
ness, pleasure with pain, life with death, 
good with evil. subject with object. 
Opposition, duality, is therefore the in- 
evitable condition of this world, however 
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‘-much we may struggle to overcome it, to 
hold to the pleasant and the good and to 
reject the painful and the evil—an effort 
which is of necessity a vicious circle, since 
without pain pleasure is meaningless. 
However, this world of opposites is con- 
ventional and “seeming”; it is not the 
real world. For reality is neither mul- 
tiple, temporal, spatial, nor dual. Figura- 
` tively speaking, it is the One rather than 
the Many. But it appears to be the Many 
by a process variously described as mani- 
festation, creation by the Word, sacrificial 
dismemberment, art, play, or illusion—to 
name but a few of the terms by which 
the doctrine accounts for the existence of 
the conventional world. 

‘In sum then, the manifold world of 
things proceeds from the One and returns 
to the One, though in actuality it is never 
at any time other than the One save in 
play, “art”, or seeming. Its coming from 
and returning to the One, its Alpha and 
Omega, appears to be a temporal process, 
because the “art” by which it is manifest- 
ed involves the convention of time. So 
long as the human mind is enchanted by 
this “art”, it takes the convention for the 
reality and, in consequence, becomes in- 
volved in the tormenting vicious circle of 
wrestling with the opposites, of the pur- 
suit of pleasure and the flight from pain. 
But one may be liberated or saved from 
this everlasting (circular) torment by dis- 
enchantment, by seeing through the illu- 
sion.’ 

With this clear explanation of the 
philosophia perennis, Alan Watts proceeds 
to explain how Coomaraswamy relates this 
doctrine to myth, and how his theory 
relates to Jung's theory of the Collective 
‘Unconscious. ‘Coomaraswamy’, he writes, 
‘has shown that this doctrine is commu- 
nicated in two ways. One is by the more- 
or-less direct statement of its principles 
such as I have just given, and such as one 


` teachers of the traditional doctrine. 


finds in the explicit teachings of the 
“mystical” tradition. The other is by 
figurative statement or myth. In some 
cases, myth may have originated in parable 
or allegory, that is to say, by the deliberate 
composition of “tales of instruction” by 
But 
probably in many more cases the origina- 
tion of myth is unconscious and sponta- 
neous, in the manner suggested by Jung, 
but represents the same truth as the doc- 
trine—because it springs from a sub- 
merged level of the mind which has never 
actually been “taken in” by the illusion 
of the conventional world. This may seem 
to be a fantastic hypothesis, but surely it 
is no less fantastic than the common 
psycho-analytic practice of healing neur- 
oses by following the hints and directions 
contained in the “wisdom” of dreams. If, 
as Jung maintains, the dream is the symp- 
tom of unconscious but formative pro- 
cesses of the mind which work towards 
“wholeness”, as certain bodily processes 
work towards health, it should not sur- 
prise us that myth “represents” what is 
also taught in the doctrine of disenchant- 
ment—for it could well be that freedom 
from illusion is the proper health of the 
mind. The human body is often wiser 
than the sophisticated doctor, and we 
might well expect the still more amazing 
organism of brain and nerves to be wiser 
than the conventional philosopher and 
theologian.’ 

Taking Coomaraswamy’s theory side by 
side with Jung’s, we find that great light 
is shed upon the meaning of myth and the 


„part it plays in’the life of man ; but, more 


important still, we find that myth acts as 
a revealer of the true nature of man. The 
fact of Universal Man is revealed by myth. 
Alan Watts continues: “Thus while Jung 
does not go quite so far as Coomaraswamy 
in equating the content of myth with that 
philosophia perennis, which has had its 
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honoured place in almost every culture 
save our own, his theory of the formation 
of mythical symbols provides us with a 
reasonable explanation of the process 
whereby a wisdom of this type could be 
divined by the unschooled and unsophis- 


ticated folk-mind from which those sym- 


bols emerge Indeed, there are ways in 
which the symbols express their truth 
more adequately than the more formal 
and exact language of the doctrine, for 
the truth in question is not an idea, but 
a reality-of-experience so fundamental 
and alive that we cannot “pin it down” 
and know “about it” in exact terms.’ 
Coomaraswamy believed that ‘myth 
embodies the nearest approach to absolute 
truth that can be stated in words’ Com- 
menting on this, Alan Watts adds: ‘In 
this sense the “absolute truth” is not the 
end-result of rational speculation, but the 
most central and fundamental, and thus 
the most real, state of our own being, 
which is (in the words of Jung) “only 
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divined and not yet clearly conscious”. 
THE REAL MAN 


The views of Jung and Coomaraswamy 
described above form a chain of ideas 
which, pivoting round the fact of myth, 
provide a fresh approach to understand- 
ing the real nature of man. Both Jung 
and Coomaraswamy agree that myth has 
developed as the healing and formative 
work of man’s unconscious psychological 
process; that is to say, that myth arises, 
unconsciously and spontaneously, as the 
result of a natural bent of the mind, and 
is a process which leads the conscious 
mind to a state of wholeness or health. 
But it so happens that myth may also be 
shown to be the symbolical form, or 
forms, of a doctrine which exists simul- 
taneously in the abstract principles which 
underlie and are common to the great 
religions of the -world This doctrine, 
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known conveniently as philosophia peren- 
nis, discriminates: between the apparent, 
temporal, and physical nature of man 
and the universe, and the real, essential, 
universal spirit which forms its ground ; 
and on the basis of this discrimination the 
‘wholeness’ of man ıs shown to be attain- 
able, when the mind is identified with 
the spiritual ground and not with the 
physical universe. In Coomaraswamy s 
view therefore, when myth arises uncon- 
sciously and spontaneously into the mind, 
it wells up, as it were, from a deep level 
of the mind that unconsciously dwells in 
that state of wholeness, and is identified 
not with the physical universe, as is the con- 
scious mind, but with the spiritual ground 

This chain of ideas thus appears to 
lead us to a point where metaphysics and 
biology meet. Man’s essential nature, as 
shown by the physiological functioning of 
his mind. from the unconscious level to 
the conscious, is one with the essential 
nature described by metaphysics; both 
metaphysics and biology point to the fact 
that man is essentially spirit. 

Moreover, 1f there is an unconscious 
level of the mind, perhaps at the very 
border between mind and spirit, which is 
not affected by the temporal world, and 
which, as it were, constantly knows its 
own true nature. it follows that this is 
the fundamental nature and function of 
the mind which must, in the course of 
spiritual evolution, ultimately express 
itself at the conscious level. 

This line of thought provides a prac- 
tical demonstration of the truth of the 
teaching that ‘the kingdom of heaven is 
within you’ Swami Vivekananda gave 
the simile of a sick man who thought he 
heard a knock at the door, but found at 
last that the sound he took to emanate 
from somewhere outside himself proved 
in reality to be a sound within, the sound 
of his own heart beating. So it is with 
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man’s search for Truth. Man sets up an 
ideal external to himself, ether as man 
or God; he pursues religions and the 
ideal of heaven, and never pauses to 
ask himself why he does these things. He 
does them because they exist within him 
all the time. It is ‘his own heart beat- 
ing’, but he mistakes it for something 
external. Thus it will appear, and, 
indeed, great souls have taught, that the 
way forward for man, and the aim of his 
life on earth, is to learn to manifest 
consciously that wholeness which is within 
him, and which is at present, as Jung 
says, ‘only divined and not yet clearly 
conscious’. 

The view of the real nature of man 
arrived at through the study of myth is 
also supported by the teachings of yoga. 
For the basis of yoga is that man, each 
individual, is a conduit for the universal 
spirit, the infinite ocean of knowledge, 
power, and spirituality that lies behind 
mankind. Yoga holds that while man, as 
an individual, is limited by time, space, 
and causation, the real man is infinite and 
unaffected by these limitations. The aim 
of yoga is the absolute staying of the 
spirit in its real nature, and man can 
only do this by training himself to iden- 
tify his mind with the wholeness that 
already exists within. The mind is not 
of itself intelligent. It appears to be 
intelligent because of the intelligent soul 
behind it. Yoga regards mind as an 
instrument of the soul, and it has been 
shown that the perfected mind has the 
reflexive power of looking back into its 
own depths. The perfected mind is the 


mind that has overcome ignorance. The 
mind that has not overcome ignorance 
constantly identifies itself with the body 
and thus experiences pleasure and pain. 


‘But the mind that knows that the soul 1s 


not joined to the body does not identify 
itself with the body, and is affected by 
neither pleasure nor pain. This ıs the 
only truly sound or healthy mind, for all 
others are, as it were, not responsible tor 
their actions, since they merely follow the 
dictates of the body. Thus it is seen to 
be true that, as Alan Watts suggested, 
‘freedom from illusion is the proper 
health of the mind’. 

So we are brought to the concept of 
Universal Man as being the one univer- 
sal Spirit embodied in all men, which 
uses individual bodies and minds as 
instruments of expression And out of 
this concept of Universal Man rises the 
conviction of the true destiny of man as 
an individual and as a social being Jor 
it is now our discovery that what is 
common to all men, which was the object 
of our search, is man’s divine nature. 
As Swami Vivekananda said: ‘Inspiration 
is as much in every man’s nature as it was 
in that of the ancient prophets. These 
prophets were not unique; they were mien 
as you or I They were great yogts. They 
had gained this superconsciousness, and 
you and I can get the same. They were 
not peculiar people. The very fact that 
one man ever reached that state proves 
that it is possible for every man to do so. 
Not only is it possible, but every man 
must, eventually, get to that state, and 


that is religion. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS 


Swami TEJASANANDA 


A former editor of Prabuddha Bharata and The Vedanta 

Kesari, two of the important journals of the Ramakrishna 

Order, Swami Tejasananda ts now Principal of the Rama- 

krishna Mission Vidyamandira at Belur near Calcutta. He 

gave this lecture al the Institute on the aand February, 

when a meeting was held to observe the birth anniversary 
, of Sri Ramakrishna. 


T is an oft-repeated phenomenon in 
Í the economy of Nature tbat the vari- 
ous religious systems bequeathed to 
humanity by great spiritual geniuses more 
often ‘than not lose their original fresh- 
ness and vigour, purity and simplicity in 
the hands of their followers through the 
accretions of ages. Truths get institu- 
tionalized, and innumerable usages and 
customs, dogmas and ceremonials overlay 
the shining gems of spiritual truths in the 
process of time A Christian mystic per- 
tinently remarked: ‘If you study the his- 
tory of any religious movement, you will 
trace three stages, three periods during 
which the true becomes corrupted, the 
good becomes vicious. The first period 
is the period of the Teacher, the Reformer, 
the Prophet. The function of every spir- 
itual Teacher is a twofold one: first, to 
expose the corruption of religious creeds, 
and secondly, to teach the way of the 
Inner Soul Life. Then comes the second 
period: after his death, the true disciples, 
apostles, pupils, try to systematize the 
teachings and to promulgate them as 
faithfully as possible by repeating what 
the Teacher gave or recorded. In the 
third period the priest confes to the fore 
and organizes out of the teachings another 
religious creed!’ 
That is why the illuminating gospel of 
a Buddha or a Christ, a Mohammed or a 
Caitanya is not found today to prevail in 


its pristine purity and integrily in the land 
of its origin or elsewhere. Innumerable 
sects, each with its own creed and for- 
mula, have sprung up in the fold of every 
historical religion. And so long as human 
nature continues to be what it is, nobodv 
can prevent the growth of such sects or 
religious bodies in the world These 
diversities are a psychological necessity. 
Rightly does Swami Vivekananda say: 
“You cannot make all conform to the same 
ideas... I am glad that sects exist. 

If you and I and all. . were to think 
exactly the same thoughts, there would be 
no thoughts for us to think. .. . It is the 
clash of thought, the differentiation of 
thought, that awakes thought. . . . Whirls 
and eddies occur only in a rushing, living 
stream. There are no whirlpools in 
stagnant, dead water. When religions 
are dead, there will be no more sects; it 
will be the perfect peace and harmony of 
the grave.’ 


DIVERSITY IS THE SCHEME OF 
PROVIDENCE 


In fact, these varieties of thoughts, and 
different methods of approach to truth, 
must exist so long as the world lasts. 
There is no harm in having different 
sects, different religions, each with its 
individual dogmas and ceremonials. phi- 
losophy and ideal, provided they all agree 
to live with fellow-feeling and mutual 
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goodwill. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan empha- 
sizes this point in his book The Future of 
Civilization: “The Supreme presents itself 
in a variety of aspects to the human 
mind. The bewildering variety of Hindu 
theism and pantheism, the’ Buddhist de- 
velopments of an impersonal law and a 
personal saviour, the old classical pagan- 
ism with its personal gods and goddesses, 
the Hebrew faith in an inflexible Lord 
of righteousness, the Catholic Christianity 
with its somewhat distant personal deity 
and more immediate minor divinities 
from the Madonna to the Patron Saints, 

. and the Muslim creed of one and 
only God are the different ways in which 
men have tried to orient their relations 
to the Unseen Reality conceived as some- 
thing higher, better, and more sovereign 
than the individual self. If we admit the 
diversity of human nature, we can easily 
understand this variety of the appeal of 
God to it and the utter futility of reduc- 
ing all dogmas to one. Underlying all 
the diversity of dogmas is the undefined 
and indefinable conception of an Ultimate 
Reality.’ 

H. H. Wilson also sings to the very 
same tune when he remarks in his Essays 
and Lectures: ‘Contrarieties of belief and 
diversities of religion are part of the 
scheme of Providence; for as a painter 
gives beauty to a picture by a variety of 


colours, or as a gardener embellishes his ` 


garden with flowers of every hue, so God 
appointed to every tribe its own religion 
that man might glorify Him in diverse 
modes, all having the'same end and being 
equally acceptable in His sight.’ As a 
matter of fact, an iron uniformity of 
thought or religious ideal is unthinkable 
in view of the diversities of human 
nature. If we want to prevent the steril- 
ization of the mind and the stagnation of 
the soul of humanity, we must not repu- 
diate or refuse recognition to any of the 
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historical religions or sects. The passion 
to impose one’s own opinions on others 
belongs only to selfish tempers, and is 
in most cases the fruitful cause of all 
atrocities and hostilities in the world. 


THE UNDERLYING SPIRIT OF UNITY 


It is interesting to note that the great 
spiritual geniuses of the world have never 
failed to discover the underlying link of 
unity in the bewildering variety of 
apparently contradictory thought-systems. 
The Brahman of the Vedantins, the 
Ahura-Mazda of the Zoroastrians, the 
Buddha and the Law of the Buddhists, 
the Jehova of the Jews, the Father-in- 
Heaven of the Christians, and the Allah 
of the Muslims are different names of the 
same eternal Principle The Vedas have 
declared: “The Truth is one; sages call 
It by various names’ (Rg-Veda, I. 164. 46). 
In the Qur'an it has been said: ‘Say thou, 
“I worship not that which ye worship, 
and ye do not worship that which I wor- 
ship; neither shall I worship what ye 
worship ; neither ye worship what I wor- 
ship—to you be your religion ; to me mv 
religion”’ (Sura 109. 1-6), ‘Our God and 
your God are one God, and after Him we 
all strive’ (Swa 29. 45) So has one Urdu 
poet sung: 


Only names differ, Beloved, 

All forsooth are but the same. 
Both the ocean and the dew-drop, 
But one living liquid frame. 


Similar is the case with Christianity. 
St. Peter also “accentuates the same thing 
when he says, ‘Now of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respector of persons, but 
in every nation, he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted by 
Him’. Even in Virgil's Aeneid (VI). we 
find the same spirit of unity eloquently 
expressed in a magnificent verse: 
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One life through all the immense crea- 
tion runs, 

One spirit 1s the moon’s, the sea’s, the 
sun’s ; 

All forms ın the air that fly, on the 
earth that creep, 

And the unknown, nameless monsters 
of the deep, 

Each breathing thing obeys One Mind’s 
control, 

And ın all substance ıs a single soul. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF TRUTH 


Thus when properly studied, compara- 
tive religion increases our confidence in 
the universality of truth and our respect 
for all forms of religions extant in the 
world. As already stated, Religion is one; 
only its manifestations vary Swami 
Vivekananda has significantly remarked. 
“Then arises the question, How can all 
these varieties be true? If one thing is 
true, its negation is false. How can con- 
tradictory opinions be true at the same 
time? . . But I will first ask you. Are 
all the religions of the world really con- 
tradictory? I do not mean the external 
forms in which great thoughts are clad 
.. But I mean the internal soul of every 
religion. Every religion has a soul be- 
hind it, and that soul may differ from the 
soul of another religion; but are they 
contradictory? Do they contradict or 
supplement each other?—that is the ques- 
tion ... I believe that they are not con- 
tradictory ; they are supplementarv. Each 
religion, as ıt were, takes up one part of 
the great universal truth and spends its 
whole force in embodying* and typifying 
that part of the great truth. .. . System 
after system arises, each one embodying a 
great idea, and ideals must be added to 
ideals. And this is the march of human- 
ity Man never progresses from error to 
truth, but from truth 
lesser truth to higher truth—bur it is 


to truth; from. 
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never from crror to truth. The child 
may develop more than the father, but 
was the father inane? .. Your present 
stage 1s the knowledge of the child plus 
something more. 

‘Then, again, we also know that there 
may be almost contradictory points of 
view of the same thing, but they will all 
indicate the same thing Suppose a man 
is journeying towards the sun, and as he 
advances, he takes a photograph of the 
sun al every stage. When he comes back, 
he has many photographs of the sun, 
which he places before us We see that 
not two are alike, and yet, who will deny 
that all these are photographs of the same 
sun, from different standpoints? Take 
four photographs of this church from 
different corners: how different they 
would look, and yet they would all repre- 
sent this church. In the same wav, we 
are all looking at truth from different 
standpoints, which vary according to our 
birth, education, surroundings, and so on 
We are viewing truth, getting as much of 
it as these circumstances will permit, 
colouring the truth with our own heart, 
understanding it with our own intellect 
and grasping it with our own mind. We 
can only know as much of Truth as is 
related to us, as much of it as we are 
able to receive This makes the difference 
between man and man. and occasions, 
sometimes, even contradictory ideas: vet. 
we all belong to the same great universal 
truth,’ 

Endowed with such a width of vision 
and depth of understanding, it is no 
wonder that a great soul like Swami 
Vivekananda would declare: ‘I accept all 
religions that were in the past and wor- 
ship with them all I worship God with 
every one of them. in whatever form thev 
worship Him I shall go to the mosque 
of the Mohammedan; I shall enter the 
Christians chwch and kneel before the 
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crucifix; J shall enter the Buddhistic 
temple, where I shall take refuge in 
Buddha and in his Law. I shall go into 
the forest and sit down in meditation with 
the Hindu, who is trying to see the Light 
which enlightens the heart of every one. 
‘I shall keep my heart open for all that 
may come in the future. ... The Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and all other sacred 
books are but so many pages, and an 
infinite number of pages remain yet to be 
unfolded. ... We take in all that has 
been in the past, enjoy the light of the 
present, and open every window of the 
heart for all that will come in the future.’ 
This synthetic vision of the Swami raised 
him far above the ordinary limitations of 
human nature and enabled him to pro- 
claim to the world the ideal of religious 
harmony, which he received as a sacred 
legacy from his Master, Sri Ramakrishna. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S MESSAGE 
OF HARMONY 


It is well known that Sri Ramakrishna 
explored in his own life all the varied 
approaches to the supreme realm of eter- 
nal wisdom. There is practically no reli- 
gion he did not live, and no truth he did 
not realize. Every form of religious faith 
unfolded to his vision a new world of 
spiritual significance. We find that in the 
Vedanta all religious ideals and aspira- 
tions of humanity have been generalized 
into three principal systems, viz. dualism, 
qualified monism, and absolute monism, 
_ according to the graduated scale of spirit- 
ual experiences in the lives of different 
individuals. In the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna also, we witness an eloquent vin- 
dication of this very fact; for he realized 
that these three orders of metaphysical 
thought are stages on the way to the 
supreme Truth; that they are not contra- 
dictory, but rather, when added the one 
to the other, are complementary. For all 
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religions alike, from the lowest fetishism 
to the highest absolutism, are but so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and 
realize the Infinite, and in these three 
systems, we find nothing but a gradual 
working up of the human mind towards 
higher and higher ideals, till everything 
is merged in that sublime unity which is 
reached in the highest spiritual experi- 
ence. 

It is needless to point out that in this 
world of multiplicity one single system of 
thought can hardly fit into the diverse 
mental aptitudes of mankind. Every one 
is born with his own individual fund of 
ideas and mind-stuff, and naturally it 
would be an impossible feat to prescribe 
the same ideal or the same method of 
approach to Reality for all and sundry. 
That is why numerous systems and paths 
have come into being to allow all types of 
minds infinite scope and freedom for their 
unfoldment according to their respective 
traits and lines of growth. ' 

The great synthesis, as presented by Sri 
Krsna in the Gila, received an added light 
and life in the modern age in the many- 
sided personality of Sri Ramakrishna, who 
looked upon all religions as but so many 
paths for the realization of the Supreme. 
He declared that, when followed with 
steadfast zeal and sincerity, each and 
every path would eventually lead the 
aspirant to the same goal, and no colour, 
caste, or creed would be any the least bar 
to the sacred temple of self-realization. A 
Hindu and a Muslim, a Christian and a 
Buddhist, a Jain and a Parsi—all were to 
Sri Ramakrishna but pilgrims following 
different trails according to their individ- 
ual predilections to reach the same holy 
land of Truth. For does not the scrip- 
ture also say, ‘Like different streams 
coursing through straight or crooked 
channels and losing themselves eventually 
in the one fathomless deep, men treading 
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the various paths of religions, according 
to their individual tastes and mental 
make-up, ultimately reach Thee, O Lord, 
who art the resort of all’ (S:vamahimnah- 
stotra, 7)? Similarly does the Gita sing, 
‘Even those devotees who, endowed with 
Sraddha, worship other gods, they, too, 
worship Me alone, O son of Kunti, but 
without knowing the proper method’ 
(IX. 23). ‘Whosoever comes to Me through 
whatsoever form, I reach him. O Partha, 
all men are struggling through’ paths 
which in the end lead unto Me’ (IV. 11). 


ONE GOD APPEARS IN MANY 
NAMES AND FORMS 


The message of harmony or the unity 
of religions thus delivered by Sri Rama- 
krishna at the present age to bring about 
peace and goodwill amongst the different 
sects and creeds of India and of the out- 
side world is reflected in most of his illu- 
minating and inspired utterances. He 
says, ‘God is one. He differs only in 
names and forms. He reveals Himself 
unto a devotee in whatever form he wishes 
to see Him’. ‘God with form and God 
without form are not two different beings. 
He who is with form is also without 
form To a devotee God manifests Him- 
self in various forms, Just think of a 
shoreless ocean—-an infinite expanse of 
water—no land visible in any direction ; 
only here and there are visible blocks of 
ice formed by intense cold. Similarly, 
under the cooling influence, so to say, of 
the deep devotion of His worshipper, the 
Infinite reduces Himself into the finite 
and appears before him af a Being with 
form. Again, as on the appearance of 
the sun, the ice melts away, so on the 
appearance of knowledge, God with form 
melts away into the Formless?’ ‘As the 
same fish is dressed into soup, curry, or 
cutlet, and each has his own choice dish 
of it. so the Lord of the universe, though 
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one, manifests Himself differently accord- 
ing to the different likings of His wor- 
shippers, and each one of these has his 
own view of God which he values most.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna illustrated this variety 
of expressions of the same eternal Being 
with a beautiful parable: A chameleon 
lived on a tree. One person came and 
saw it was green, a second man saw it 
red, a third one, yellow. In this manner, 
-a number of persons saw it as of different 
hues. Each of them was disputing the 
other and saying that the animal was 
green, red, yellow. and so on. At last, 
they went to the man who had been sit- 
ting under the tree. He said, ‘I live 
under the tree night and day. I know it 
is a chameleon: it changes colour every 
moment. And sometimes it has no colour 
at all’. , 

‘Various are the paths’, says Sri Rama- 
krishna, ‘that lead to the ocean of Im- 
mortality. Life is blessed, no matter by 
whatever means you get into it.’ ‘Differ- 
ent creeds are but different paths Lo reach 
the one God. Various are the ways that 
lead to the temple of Mother Kali at 
Kalighat. Similarly, various are the ways 
that lead to the house of the Lord, 
Every religion is nothing but one of such 
paths that lead to God.’ In fact, what 
Sri Ramakrishna demanded from the 
aspirants is not mere lip-homage to their 
respective religions, but a deep-seated 
loyalty to their ideals, a crystal sincerity 
of purpose, and a spirit of love and re- 
spect for the faiths of others. The trouble 
arises when each one claims his own 
method as the only true one. 


AS MANY FAITHS, SO MANY PATHS 


Some say that only in a Siva temple is 
communion with God possible; others 
declare that the Visnu temple is superior. 
There are Muslims who believe salvation 
to be possible only through their Prophet, 
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while amongst the Christians there are 
persons who believe that Jesus is the only 
door. To these zealots Sri Ramakrishna 
replies, ‘Be not like frogs in the well. It 
knows nothing bigger and grander than 
its well. So are all bigots, they do not 
see anything better than their own creed’. 
‘A common man through ignorance con- 
siders his own religion to be the best and 
makes much useless clamour, but when 
his mind is illumined by true knowledge, 
all sectarian quarrel disappears.’ ‘When 
one is sincere, one can realize the Lord 
through whatsoever path one proceeds. 
God is Infinite; so are the paths leading 
to Him.’ ‘I had to practise all religions 
—Hinduism, Islam, Christianity. I had 
to come through all paths—sakta, 
Vaisnava, and Vedantic. I have realized 
that God is one, and all are coming to 
Him through these different paths.’ 

It is wrong to imagine that a deep- 
seated love for one’s own religion must 
spell a corresponding hatred and il- 
feeling towards the faiths of other com- 
munities. On the other hand, as the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna conclusively shows, 
deepest spirituality and broadest catholi- 
city are not contradictory, but can stand 
synthesized in one and the same person- 
ality. In matters religious, the more 
one’s mind is chastened-through spiritual 
practices, the more comprehensive becomes 
his outlook on life, and as a result, the 
blind forces of bigotry and fanaticism get 
attenuated, and ultimately yield to the 
compelling spirit of love and respect for 
all, irrespective of caste, creed, or colour. 
It is only the half-religious and the irre- 
ligious that fight, and not the. truly reli- 
gious. For the more religious one grows, 
the more tolerant of diversity one becomes. 
Higher intuition takes account of the 
natural differences of things and seeks to 
combine them in the ample unity of the 
whole. 
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Sri Ramakrishna therefore urged that 
to realize God an aspirant must stick to 
his own faith, but at the same time look 
upon all other faiths as so many paths, 
and shall never dogmatize that his is the 
only true faith, and all else is wrong. He 
even did not allow his disciples to cherish 
hatred towards the secret cults followed 
by some esoteric societies of the Ssaktas 
and Vaisnavas. “There are many diverse 
entrances to a house’, he used to say, ‘the 
front gate, the backdoor, and the door for 
the scavenger who comes to clean the 
dirty places in the house. Know these 
cults to be akin to this last-mentioned 
door. No matter through which door one 
enters; when once within the house, all 
reach the same place. Are you therefore 
to imitate these people or mix with them? 
Certainly not. But do not hate them in 
any wa,. In fact, to a seer of Light all 
apparent contradictions melt eventually 
into a stream of harmony. 


LOVE AND RESPECT ALL FAITHS 


It must not be forgotten that every reti- 
gion is an expression of the mental and 
social evolution of the people who adopt 
it. The peculiarity of Hinduism lies in 
the fact that it has ever kept its door gpen 
for all men of all grades of cultural equip- 
ment and religious instincts. It has, in 
fact, maintained since hoary antiquity a 
religious atmosphere permeated by the 
highest philosophic wisdom as well as by 
symbolic worship to suit the temper and 
genius of the men of diverse religious 
calibre, and as such it has no word of 
condemnation for any form of religious 
faith. It recognizes that even the crudest 
religion has its place in the cosmic 
scheme; for does not a gorgeous flower 
justify the muddy roots from which it 
springs? 

The crude conceptions will give way in 
slow degrees before earnestness and sin- 
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cerity, and the duty of the true reformer is 
not to supplant the existing beliefs by 
new ones, but only to improve the mental 
and moral outlook of men so as to make 
them fit for receiving higher and higher 
ideals. So did Swami Vivekananda em- 
phatically declare: ‘If anybody dreams of 
the exclusive survival of his own religion 
and the destruction of others, I pity him 
from the bottom of my heart and point 
out to him that upon the banner of every 
religion will soon be written, in spite of 
resistance, “Help and not Fight’, “Assi- 
milation and not Destruction”, “Harmony 
and Peace and not Dissension”. Man, 
born in a particular church, hardly real- 
izes the saving truth that the aim of every 
religion is to teach its votary to outgrow 
its external forms through a natural pro- 
cess of mental evolution. It is indeed 
good to be born in a church. but to die 
in it is a mark of moral stagnation and 
lack of spiritual illumination. 

With the gradual unfoldment of his 
inner being, the aspirant after Truth must 
outgrow the limitations of his church. 
however indispensable they may be at the 
initial stage, attain to a universal outlook 
through an intensive process of spiritual 
culture, and learn to view with love and 
respect all the faiths extant in the world 
In the significant words of Count Keyser- 
ling, no partial view will then be falsely 
taken for an all-embracing view, any non- 
central position will be abandoned, every 
spiritual formation will be put in its 
astrologically exact position, and at the 
same time understood as the correct ex- 
pression of the creative Sighificance which 
animates it. It is in this way that all 
religions may, as comprehension of Sig- 
nificance advances, remain in principle, on 
the plane of this life, what they were 
previously, and vet may nevertheless 
signify something absolutely new. It 
would simply bestow on them a fresh 
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significance which would transfigure them. 
This, in short, is the crowning realization 
of a true Advaitin (a monist), to whom 
toleration is a religion in itself. But to 
tolerate them merely in a non-committal 
or patronizing spirit would be an impiety. 
and to revile them would be diabolical. 

It will not be out of place to mention 
in -this connection that a purely ethical 
principle is quite inadequate to establish 
harmony in the realm of faiths. It is, on 
the other hand, as already shown, the 
recognition of ‘all individual selves being 
the one self’ which is the ratson délre of 
the ideal of religious harmony and tolera- 
tion ‘This is the dictate of Indian phi- 
losophy, and ıt is on the bed-rock of this 
transcendent idealism that the great edi- 
fice of human unity and harmony of reli- 
gions is to be built. The greatest day in 
world-religion, as Dr. Cousins observes. 
will be that on which the religions that 
are separated because of differences of 
names and local terminology will hear the 
one Voice in whatever name it spoke 
through in various times and places, and 
will unife in one aspiration for purity and 
illumination. and in one power against 
evil, unclouded by mental and emotional 
non-essentials, unweakened by erroneous 
enmities and superstitions. 


PROMOTE UNBIASED STUDY OF 
EVERY RELIGION 


It is really gratifying to find that some 
enlightened religious bodies, both Hindu 
and non-Hindu, have set on foot in recent 
vears a movement on a non-sectarian basis 
to bring together all schools of thought 
on a conmon platform It cannot be 
gainsaid that such cosmopolitan gather- 
ings offer an excellent opportunity to 
understand one another’s viewpoints at 
close quarters, to interpret their respec- 
tive creeds on a liberal basis. and to open 
thereby suitable avenues for eliminating, 
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as far as possible, from the field of reli- 
gion all grounds for mutual misunder- 
standing and suspicion, hatred and anta- 
gonism. Needless to say these parliaments 
of religions and congresses of liberal 
thinkers furnish a wide forum to the com- 
petent exponents of all faiths to meet on 
terms of equality and mutual respect and 
to discuss the catholic message of every 
great prophet for the promotion of mutual 
understanding and harmony. They, in 
short, serve to break down the barrier of 
exclusiveness which more often than not 
balks a free inquiry into the truths of one 
another’s religions and prevents the foster- 
ing of love and toleration so much need- 
ed to ensure amity and peace in human 
society. The more frequently such reli- 
gious conferences are held, the greater are 
the chances of curing bigots of their swell 
of passion, thrust of desire, and blindness 
of temper. 

What is needed is to make a reverent 
and unbiased study of the essentials of 
every religion. Instead of allowing our- 
selves to be swayed by silly sentimentalism 
and influenced by the seeming differences 
palpable on the surface, it must be the 
lookout of every religious-minded man, to 
whatever church he may belong, to culti- 
vate a spirit of respect for every faith, and 
to find out the underlying link of unity 
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in the substance and soul of all the reli- . 
gious systems of the world. The message 
of religious harmony delivered unto 
humanity in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century by Sri Ramakrishna is stali 
a living force today, and it is steadily 
functioning through innumerable fields 
to create an atmosphere of peace and 
goodwill among the different faiths exist- 
ing both in India and the outside world. 

With the achievement of independence, 
the voice of India has once again leaped 
into the full flame of life, and is being 
heard today with love and reverence by 
the thinking section of humanity. The 
first message that Independent India 
brings to us at this hour of triumph is: 
‘Peace be unto all and all religions.’ It 
is indeed refreshing to find that this 
message of the unity of religions promul- 
gated to us by Sri Ramakrishna in the 
serene peace of Dakshineswar has been 
integrated in this secular state into the 
framework of her administrative svstem 
as the golden means to allow all religions 
to co-exist in a spirit of fellowship. In fact. 
this co-existence of all faiths in this 
secular state forms the basic principle of 
the modern political Paficagila of India, 
viz the co-existence of states in a spirit of 
friendship, even though they profess 
different political ideologies. 


In a potter's shop, there are vessels of different Shapes and forms—pots. 


iars, dishes, plates, etc—but all made of the same clay. 


So God is one, but 


He is worshipped in different ages and climes under different names and aspects. 
As the same sugar is made into various figures of birds and beasts, so the 
one sweet divine Mother is worshipped in various climes and ages under various 


names and forms. 


—Sri Ramakrishna 


THE PRACTICAL OUTCOME OF KANT’S PHILOSOPHY 
FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 
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An expert on classical German philosophy, Dr. Julius 
Ebbinghaus was formerly Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Marburg, Germany. He 
is the author of several books, monographs, and treatises 


on the philosophy of Kant. 


Reproduced here is the text 


of a lecture he gave at the Institute on the roth January. 


N dealing with a subject such as the 
practical outcome of Kant’s philos- 
ophy, I am quite aware that there are 

people who would not easily agree that 
there can be any practical outcome of 
philosophy at all. Looking on modern 
philosophical endeavour, sometimes one 
may feel very much inclined to ask one- 
self, What is this all good for? The 
Greeks would not have tolerated a pbi- 
losophy which was restricted to merely 
theoretical observations without using, at 
the same time, such observations as an 
instrument for the discovery of a guiding 
principle for the life of men. Plato 
appreciated the philosopher according to 
his faculty to build up human society. 
The startling fact that he did not want 
to have poets or musicians among the citi- 
zens of his ideal city is explained by him- 
self to his interlocutors by the equally 
startling question, if they believed that 
Homer or any man of that kind ever had 
given good laws to a city, or that he would 
have been able to do so, 
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It happens that Kant was of the same 
mind as Plato was. Not exactly in regard 
of poets or musicians, but surely in regard 
of the responsibility of the philosopher 
for the well-doing of men. There is a 
much quoted autobiographical confession 
among the reflections which Kant left 


behind, in which he says that he would 
not think his philosophical undertaking 
worth his while if he could not contribute 
by ıt to the vindication of the rights of 
humanity. But it is precisely the principle 
of Kant’s practical philosophy, the famous 
categorical imperative, that has been most 
severely criticized on account of its pre- 
sumed uselessness for practical purposes. 
“Act in such a way that you can will the 
maxim of your action to be a universal 
law? This principle has been accused of 
meaning nothing at all. There is no 
maxim, it has been said, which one could 
not will, according to circumstances, to 
be a general law. Take, for instance, the 
maxim not to help others when they are 
in need of help. If there is a wealthy 
man who is in the possession of all means 
of a happy life, which men might grant to 
each other, why should he not will the 
maxim not to help others to be a general 
law? Or take a powerful man who need 
not be afraid of being overwhelmed by 
other people’s might; why should he not 
consent to a law which says that men’s 
rights should be determined by their 
strength, their forces, their power, or 
whatever you may call it? Of course, 
once you have proposed a certain aim to 
yourself, then you cannot will some 
maxim to be a law if by its being a Jaw 
the realization of what you aim at be 
comes impossible. But then the possi- 
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bility to will that a maxim should be a 
law will depend on what men happen to 
aim at. And therefore the categorical 
imperative itself will no longer be a law, 
by which any general rule of conduct 
could be determined. 

Such objections have been raised against 
Kant’s moral principle ever since he gave 
publicity to it, and they continue to be 
raised by modern philosophical writers. 
How can they be answered? 

Before giving my answer, I should like 
to make some general observations. You 
must not think that, on account of the 
categorical imperative, Kant was a man 
who would not have had anything done 
in social life without maxims. A husband 
who regulates the tenderness he graciously 
bestows to his wife by a maxim would not 
seem to her a much desirable consort. 
She likes to be cherished, because he likes 
it; nor should I like very much to be the 
object of matrimonial tenderness on the 
basis of maxims. There are fortunately 
many things in human life which need 
no maxim at all, that means things for 
which the only possible maxim is to have 
none at all. You may have the maxim to 
shave every morning, and if you want to 
be sure that shaving every morning is not 
immoral, you may ask yourself if you can 
will the maxim that every male and adult 
person should shave daily in the morning 
to be a general law. Evidently you can. 
But if you are fond of beards, it happens 
that you can equally will the maxim not 
to shave at all to be a general law; and 
this would be possible even for those who 
prefer shaving. Of course, if the maxim 
to wear beards becomes a general law, 
those who shave will have to give up 
shaving, and they may dislike that. But 
to dislike something and not to be able to 
will it, these are two very different things. 
If Kant says you cannot will it to be a 
law, he means that to will it would be 


altogether in contradiction with every 
possible determination of human will, not 
only in contradiction with some specific 
end as, for instance, a nice shave or a nice 
beard. Thus you may will that shaving 
should be a law as well as you may will 
that beards should be imposed by law, 
and in this way, we get the conclusion 
that the maxim not to have maxims at all 
in regard to the barber's business would 
be in perfect accordance with the cate- 
gorical imperative. This imperative itself 
tells you that in such cases you may do 
as you feel inclined to do, and that means 
that things of this kind are morally in- 
different. 

But if we now return to the man who 
has the maxim not to help others in case 
of need, things take quite a different turn. 
If he wills his maxim to be a law, then 
he has to accept the refusal even in such 
cases in which he himself is in need of 
help. Therefore his will must be a will 
which can will that, for instance, food 1s 
denied to him when he is starving, while 
his neighbour has his house full of provi- 
sions. If he can will that, then he must 
be able to will his own unhappiness, But 
such a will would no more be a will. For 
without happiness as an end for our will, 
with which we necessarily agree, no prin- 
ciple for any material determination of 
our will would be left. But a will with- 
out any possible determinability of its 
material ends would no more be a will 
And therefore Kant is quite entitled to 
say that no man can will the maxim of 
egotism to be,a general law; in other 
words, egotism is forbidden by the catc- 
gorical imperative. 

In the same way, you may consider the 
maxim that the rights of men, that is, 
their liberty in regard to each other, should 
depend on their mutual strength. This 
simply ts not a law. It means lawlessness 
in regard to the termination of liberty. So 
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it is wrong to say that Kant’s moral law 
is a principle which either imposed an 
absolute intolerable rigorism on men’s 
life, or a purely abstract principle without 
any practical consequences at all, 


GOD, REASON, AND FAITH 


We shall now take up a second point: 
‘I had got to remove knowledge in order 
to prepare the way for faith.’ The knowl- 
edge Kant has removed by his critique of 
pure reason is the science of God and 
supernatural things. And the way which 
he prepared for faith is the way from 
morality to faith. But just this way has 
again been the object of the most severe 
criticism. Since the appearance of Gri- 
lique of Pure Reason, Kant has been 
accused on the ground that he by his so- 
called foundation of religion had alto- 
gether spoiled his own moral teaching. Just 
after having firmly established the inde- 
pendence of the moral law from all regard 
to material ends, that is, to happiness, 
Kant tells us that regard to happiness is 
inevitable for men, and therefore they 
should believe in God as the only Being 
which can grant them that happiness. Is 
that not as contradictory as it is trivial? 
I shall believe in God, because I want to 
be happy? But then al] dull people will 
believe in God, because they want to be 
happy; and no reasonable man wil, be- 
cause it is quite clear that merely longing 
for happiness is not a sufficient reason to 
believe that there is someone who will 
grant it. 

What is the answer to ghese questions? 
First of all, it is by no means true that 
Kant had ever forgotten his own teaching, 
that the moral law in its binding force is 
independent of all regard to possible ends 
of the human will. That means, it is not 
true that I have got to follow the moral 
law, because otherwise I could not reach 
some end which I may have already pro- 
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posed to myself for this or that reason. 
Kant holds firmly the view that all moral 
teaching before him has been wrong by 
vainly trying to derive the obligatory 
character of the law from the pretended 
necessity for any matter to be an end for 
the human will. In this respect Kant has 
never wavered. 

But the moral Jaw 1s not a law that 
forbids men to have ends; nor does it 
forbid men to pursue their own happiness. 
A will without ends, or a will which has 
no matter at all, would not be a possible 
will ; and a moral law, which forbids men 
to have ends, would be a law which for- 
bids the will any determined volition. 
That would mean it forbids willing. This 
of course would be a contradiction, In 
fact, the law does not prevent men from 
having ends and therefore from pursuing 
their happiness, but it only puts this 
inevitable end of man’s will under a cer- 
tain condition, viz the condition of 
morality. Therefore the moral law, in- 
stead of being dependent on any end, 
produces a new ultimate end for men, and 
this end is happiness under the condition 
of morality. In other words, the ultimate 
end of every will which is morally good 
can only be and must be v/s own efficacy 
in regard to all its possible ends. The 
moral law itself advises men to aim at a 
state of things in which the bad will is 
doomed to failure. and in which the 
chances of life are measured according to 
the moral perfection of those who live 
that life. 

But if the moral law makes it a duty 
for men to have this aim, this law con- 
tains no conditions for its realization, nor 
can it be considered a duty for men to 
assume its realizability. Man is quite 
free to assume or not to assume it. There 
is no necessity for this assumption or 
against it, neither in the practical nor in 
the theoretical reason. This means that 
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man is neither obliged to this assumption, 
nor can he know anything about this 
realizability. But evidently the assump- 
uon is a need for him as a reasonable be- 
ing. Without it, his reason cannot be in 
harmony with itself. If man assumes as 
impossible what pure practical reason in- 
evitably makes his ultimate end, then 
by this same assumption he will be 
deprived of all possible rationality of his 
doings. There will be no more end for 
them, and he will be forced to act with- 
out knowing what the action is for. His 
end cannot be happiness alone, for this is 
forbidden by the moral law, nor can it 
reasonably be happiness under the condi- 
tion of morality, because that is impossible 
by his own supposition. 


Therefore, just by this supposition, man 
makes himself a fool, for only a fool acts 
willingly without knowing what for. As 
Jong as he sticks to his assumption of the 
non-realizability of the supreme good, he 
can escape that foolishness only by revolt- 
ing against the moral law and taking 
happiness without regard to this law as 


his ultimate aim. Then, indeed, he will, 


no more act as a fool, but surely as a 
scoundrel. It is this dilemma, either to 
be a fool or a scoundrel, which produces 
a merely subjective necessity for men to 


suppose happiness under the condition of ` 


morality as a possible effect of their own 
moral behaviour. Now, according to our 
human notions, this effect depends in its 
possibility on the existence of an omni- 
potent, omniscient, and holy being, which 
has all things as things in themselves 
suitably directed towards the efficacy of 
moral maxims. In this way the existence 
ot God proves itself as a truth, which 
cannot be denied without an arbitrary 
destruction of the possible harmony of 
reason with itself. 


THE GOOD OF MAN AND SOCIETY 


But ıt was not only the city of God, the 
legislation of which received its principle 
from Kant’s categorical imperative, it was 
also the city of men. This is the third 
point I propose to consider as a practical 
outcome of Kant’s philosophy. Medieval 
western thinking ‘up to the eighteenth 
century had tried to build up this city— 
I mean the political community of men— 
on the basis of the supposedly existing 
providential harmony of the world or of 
the ‘Creation’. The reason for the sup- 
position of this harmony is the teleo- 
logical conception of nature, advanced in 
classical Greek philosophy and taken over 
by the Middle Ages. According to this 
view, man, as the only being gifted with 
reason, was the ultimate aim and end of 
the universal teleology. The world in all 
ils parts was fore-ordained by the Deity 
to serve his needs. Men wanted, above all, 
to live in a society with other men, not in 
a society whatsoever, but in a society in 
accordance with the requirements of reason 
To such a society, they were called by the 
voice of nature or by the natural law 


_From this resulted a natural obligation 


for everyone to consider not only his own 
needs, conveniences, and comfort. but to 
take regard to what might enable others 
not only to live, but also to live in the 
full sense of a human life. Thus evers- 
one was entitled to live as a man among 
mankind. That means that such a life 
was the natural and inalienable right of 
everyone, 

Since nature—as the 
was—has provided for all men. the law 
which gives us this right does not entitle 
us, nor could it entitle us, to use force 
against anybody. It was a law of charity 
and friendship. Therefore, according to 
this law, nobody could be free to kill 
others, to injure their bodies or to 


presupposition 
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deprive them of the indispensable supplies 
for a human life. So far, this law of 
nature seemed to tell people what they 
are not allowed to do. Conversely, every- 
body seems necessarily to be free to per- 
form all those external acts which are 
indispensable for the conservation of his 
own existence and of the human race. 
But from this liberty you could not 
derive any determined right to reserve 
things for your own use and to use force 
against those who want to use them 
independently from your ‘will The stick 
which grows upon the tree is no more 
useful by nature to myself than to my 
neighbour. Which of the two of us then 
shall be entitled by the law of nature to 
keep it for his own use? ‘Natura omma 
communia’ (by nature all things belong 
to all men in common) was a traditional 
principle for ancient as well as for Chris- 
tian philosophers. How then could there 
be a general authorization for anybody to 
interfere with that natural liberty, by 
which men enjoyed what nature offered 
to them, and which seemingly made them 
incapable of being governed and kept by 
others under the constraint of certain 
general rules 


MORAL AUTHORITY OF STATE POWER 


On the other hand, there was no society 
possible among men unless they submit- 
ted to some legislative power which was 
entitled to impose laws upon them and 
to force them to obey such laws How 
then such a power could be justified? 

In vain this justification has been sought 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It could not have been found 
as long as the political society in its moral 
aspect was considered to be an instrument 
in order to realize that ultimate good 
which was ordered by the law of nature 
Only when conformity of maxims with 
possible laws for our will was discovered 
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as the supreme moral precept, obedience 
to an existing power merely on the 
reason that it was capable of giving laws 
to men could be considered a moral duty. 
As long as the moral Jaw was considered 
to be a precept for man’s purposes, no 
political power could be established with 
sufficient moral authority. Its compe- 
tence to use force against its subjects 
always depended on the condition that 
this force was used to promote the 
supreme good. But no human will could 
be considered in an a priort conformity 
with this supreme good. Therefore no 
human will ever could have an a priori 
and undisputed authority to enforce laws 
upon peoples. No settled sovereignty 
then was possible. 

Kant has shown us that the moral 
authority of any existing political power 
resides entirely in its physical power to 
make people act according to laws. It is 
not the morality of the governor which 
ligitimates his claim to obedience, but 
the moral law claims that we should pay 
obedience to those who have the physical 
power to give us laws. This does not in 
any way mean that a powerful person 
should have the right to exact from us 
whatever he likes He has no right 
whatsoever to give commands which can- 
not have the character of laws in regard 
to the will of men Thus a command 
which inflicts death upon men on account 
of their religious conviction or of their 
race cannot be a lawful restriction of 
their freedom, for it makes this freedom 
independent of their will. Nobody owes 
obedience to such a command, even if it 
has been given by the supreme master 
of the state, nor can it bestow any com- 
petence upon any one whosoever he may 
be. Everybody is entitled to act as if this 
command did not exist at all; he is even 
obliged to act so. 

In this way. Kant’s theory of the juri- 
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dical law clarifies the limits which are set 
to state power by the law of humanity 
and which have often seemed so obscure. 
But on the other hand, no licence is given 
by Kant to try to upset state power on 
the reason that the laws given by the 
governing forces are in contradiction not 
to the law of humanity, but to the politi- 
cal rights of the subjects. There can be 
no political right in contradiction to the 
right of those who are in possession of 
the legislative power—a power by which 
alone the state itself has its possibility. 
Therefore, according to Kant, all political 
progress depends on reforms carried on 
by the actually ruling power. Every 
revolutionary act against the existing 
constitution on whatsoever reason is, on 
the contrary, an unlawful and condem- 
nable act. The existing state power has a 
lawful claim to be respected as such by 
its own subjects as well as by the other 
powers, regardless of all national claims. 
If it could be overthrown, peace and 
justice on earth would be impossible, for 
national claims have no law which makes 
them a priori compatible, and the actually 
existing powers are the only ones by 
whose voluntary understanding, or by 


whose internal reforms, peace and justice 
could be secured all around. 

For this anti-revolutionary teaching. 
Kant has been much blamed. If I con- 
sider the abnegation of the use of force 
as a prevailing feature in Indian political 
sentiment, then I should say that there 
is a pre-established harmony between this 
sentiment and Kant’s teaching concerning 
public law. But on the other hand, it 
is quite evident that not all use of force 
can be unjustified, if human society is 
supposed to have any duration or stability. 
Now the question is about the principle 
by which this force possibly can get its 
legitimation. I do not think that there 
is any agreement among modern philo- 
sophical and political thinkers about the 
legitimate source of political power, nor 
could I find this agreement in India. 
Sometimes force is approved of, sometimes 
it is severely blamed, but it seems to me 
very hard to find out by which supreme 
principle approval or blame has been or 
is to be determined. For all those who 
are anxious for that principle, Kant’s 
philosophy of law may be of considerable 
help even in our days. 


It is the task of philosophy not merely to reflect the spirit of the age in 


which we live, but to lead it forward. 


Its function is creative, to state the 


values, to set the goals, to point the direction, and to lead to new paths. It 
must inspire us with the faith to sustain the new world, to produce the men 
who subordinate national, ‘racial, and religious divisions to the ideal of 
humanity. Philosophy is nothing if not universal in its scope and spirit. 


—S. Radhakrishnan, History of Philosophy: 
Eastern and Western, First Edition, 1953, 


Il. p. 448. 
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SOCIETY tends to develop what it 

values. Medieval society admired 

its warriors and saints. The best 
talents of medieval society were drawn 
towards a military career or the cloistered 
life. Economic development as a sustain- 
ed process would have been hardly possible 
without the creation of new values which 
made economic activities look respectable 
and worthy of the attention of talented 
people. That is to say, there are such 
things as development-oriented values, the 
presence or absence of which aids or 
impedes the process of economic growth. 


ETHICAL VALUES OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 


Regarded from this valuational point 
of view, the emergence of a new ethics in 
Western Europe in the formative cen- 
turies preceding and accompanying 1n- 
dustrialization appears interesting. The 
gradual change in the tone of religious 
approval of economic activities from 
Luther to the Puritans 1s well known to 
historians. Luther was a radical in his 
revolt against the ecclesi&stical hierarchy. 
But in his attitude towards the medieval 
social hierarchy, he was a conservative 
He regarded with despise those economic 
activities, connected with trade, credit, 
and capitalist enterprise, which were alien 
to the structure of medieval society. 
Already by the time of Calvin this attitude 


had changed. Calvinism is opposed to 
self-indulgence, but not to accumulation 
of riches. Indeed, accumulation came 
gradually to be regarded with positive 
approval, though personal extravagance 
was consistently decried The Puritan 
theology recognizes the temporal calling 
of a man, which is next in importance 
only to his spiritual calling The first 
duty of the Christian is to believe in God. 
But the conscientious discharge of secular 
obligations, including the duties of busi- 
ness, is itself a discipline through which 
the character of a man is moulded and 
ennobled ; such discipline is in ‘accord 
with the divine will. 

In the communist philosophy the wall 
of God is replaced by materialistic dialec- 
tics. The essence of the unfoldment of 
civilization is the development of the 
productive forces. ‘To assist in this pro- 
cess is the historical mission and highest 
duty of the revolutionary. Thus, in a 
society wedded to the Marxist ideology, 
the sanction for industrialization is sought 
in the impersonal forces of history, of 
which the great theme is the development 
of the mode of production. 

America builds statues to her great in- 
dustrialists The Soviet Union decorates 
those who set up new records of output. 
Industrialization must have its own stand- 
ards by which greatness is measured. If 
the industrial achievements of France or 
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Spain have not been nearly as spectacular, 
part of the explanation seems to be that 
these countries could not persuade them- 
selves to accept these standards to quite 
the same extent. 

Nor is the new ethics expressed chiefly 
through the more glittering forms of social 
approbation. There are ordinary codes 
of conduct which, for being unspectacu- 
lar, are even more basic to the efficient 
- working of an industrial society. Punctu- 
ality is only one of the more obvious of 
these codes. Conscientious fulfilment of 
contracts is another. It is the core of the 
capitalist code of honour. Commerce has 
its ethics, An individual may make proht 
out of a dishonest deal. He hardly can 
do it for long. Still less can a community 
build up reputation for its credit-worthi- 
ness ‘without developing significant virtues 
of honesty and mutual trust. These 
virtues practised by inconspicuous men in 
the everyday business of life act as lubri- 


cation to the economic system and 
develop within it capacities which it 
would otherwise lack. The idea that 


capitalism prospers through exploitation 
is never more than a half-truth, widely 
accepted in countries where capitalism is 
little developed. Capitalism, in order to 
prosper, must promote a set of positive 
virtues. Some of these transcend, in their 
utility, the particular system under which 
they were first developed ; they are useful 
to economic development under any 
system 

A pre-industrial, rural society has its 
own code of honesty. But it is limited, 
for the most part, to people who are 
personally known to each other or related 
by ties of kinship. In an industrial society 
- the area of impersonal relations, of deh- 
nite obligations between people who have 
never met nor expect to meet in future, 
is much larger. So a new ethics to cover 
these relations becomes necessary, while 
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some of the traditional obligations lose 
their force. The importance of develop- 
ing such impersonal ethics can be easily 
illustrated. In a settled agricultural com- 
munity, no obligation is perhaps rated 
higher than that which one owes to ones 
family, and the family itself is commonly 
the joint family. In an industrial society, 
with its greater degree of mobility and its 
expanding area of impersonal relations, 
the traditional ethics of the joint family 
becomes patently inadequate to secure 
efficiency or even social cohesion. If the 
traditional ethics collapses too suddenly, 
it causes social dislocation and suffering ; 
but if it shows itself too stubborn, it 
produces serious strains and much inefh- 
ciency. In this country, one speaks with 
justifiable resentment of the practice of 
‘nepotism’ prevalent in business and 
administration. But ‘nepotism’ is only an 
extension of the ethics of the joint family 
to a sphere where new standards of im- 
personal fairness wait to be built. 


FUNCTION AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Educational institutions enshrine old 
values or help create new ones. In 
medieval society, memory counted for 


more than inventiveness. The stress was 
on familiarity with authoritative texts 
and scriptures and annotations thereon. 
In many of the under-developed countries, 
educational institutions still function 
within this tradition. Indian students 
have a reputation for writing long answers. 
And the answers are long, because thev 
are stocked with quotations and references, 
much like a Marxist or a Vedantist dis 
sertation. In a developing, dynamic 
society the more important thing is to 
apply one’s mind directly to problems as 
they continuously arise and find out solu- 
tions to them. Inventiveness and the 
experimental spirit are much more im- 
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portant than an ability to defend current 
practice with sanctified precedents. Amer- 
ica exhibits more clearly the bare logic 
of an industrial civilization than Europe, 
where this logic is modified by the much 
stronger pull of an ancient tradition. The 
movement towards philosophical and prac- 
tical pragmatism may go too far in a 
particular case ; but a country coming out 
of a medieval tradition must move to 
some extent in this direction. 

The emphasis on mass education and 
the facilities offered for technical training 
are a remarkable feature of all industrial 
societies. In medieval society, skill was 
directly handed down from father to son 
or from employer to apprentices. This 
made unnecessary the interposition of a 
symbolic medium, the written word, for 
transmission of skill. But the old method 
does not work when new skills and tech- 
niques, originating in a small group, have 
to be passed on to a much larger number 
of ordinary workers in fields and factories 
An industrial society cannot function 
without a system of mass communication 
of continuously developing knowledge. 
Such a system of mass communication can 
only rest on a foundation of mass literacy. 

Literacy, in this sense, is an essential 
instrument of skill formation in an indus- 
trial society The Soviet government pro- 
vides free training and maintenance to 
those who join the technical schools, 
while those who go in for what we under- 
stand by university education are required 
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to pay a high tuition fee. The emphasis 
on technical training can be considered a 
cultural trait of an industrial society. It 
cuts across rival political and economic 
systems, and is nearly as marked in Japan 
and America as in the Soviet Union, The 
under-developed countries, on the thresh- 
old of industrialization, find themselves 
in the unenviable position that they pro- 
duce educated people of a sort for which 
there is not enough demand, while, at the 
same time, there is a felt shortage of 
technical personnel for carrying through 
development programmes. In such a 
situation, a cynical attitude towards edu- 
cation, particularly among a section of 
the educated, is found to co-exist with the 
objective need to spread education. It is 
not enough, then, to speak of the need 
of education; it is important to specify 
the type. 

A society may be technically advanced ; 
it may have obliterated illiteracy; its 
members may possess discipline and a 
number of other civic virtues; ıt may lay 
high store by material progress and devel- 
op to a degree the necessary habits; and 
yet it may feel inwardly hollow, or be 
afflicted by a gnawing sense of aloneness 
or spiritual insignificance. The ethics 
of industrialization 1s not a sufficient basis 
for whole living. Yet a satisfactory social 
philosophy in our time cannot by-pass 
this ethics, but must take it up and 
accommodate ıt within a 
of life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Buppuist REMAINS IN Inpa. Edited 
by Dr. A. C. Sen. (Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, Pataudi House, New 
Delhi 1. 1956. 141 pp. Price Rs. 3) 

On the sacred occasion of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Buddha’s mah&pari- 
nirvana, which was observed in 1956 all 
over India and in many places all over the 
world, there was a great influx of pilgrims 
into India from abroad. Buddhist- Re- 
mains in India was published in that 
connection to help those who wished to 
visit the famous Buddhist shrines and 
remains scattered all over India. The 
book contains a general introduction by 
Sri A. Ghosh, Director-General of Ar- 
chaeology, Government of India. This is 
followed by four very informative articles 
on the four most sacred spots of Bud- 
dhism, namely, Lumbini, where the 
Buddha was born; Bodh-Gaya, where he 
attained Enlightenment; Sarnath, where 
he preached his First Sermon; and Kusi- 
nagara, where he attained parinirvana. 
Then there are twelve essays by different 
scholars on some other important places 
associated with the Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, namely, Rajagriha, Nalanda, Vai- 
sali, Sravasti, Sankasya, Taxila, Sanchi, 
the Bagh Rock-cut Caves, the Ajanta 
Rock-cut Caves, the Ellora Rock-cut 
Caves, the Rock-cut Caves in Western 
India, and Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
konda. 

Though the book was written and pub- 
lished to serve a particular purpose, it 
possesses, none the less, permanent value. 
The various articles have been written by 
accredited scholars in Indian archaeology. 
and the topics are treated not merely from 
the pilgrims’ point of view, but also from 
the archaeological point of view. Hence 
the book is of value and interest to every 
student of Buddhism. To pilgrims, how- 


ever, the value of the book is enhanced 
by the addition of five maps showing the 
situation of these Buddhist remains and 
indicating the routes leading to. them. 
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CIVILIZATION. By 
(Sri Aurobindo 


1955. 115 pp. 


THE MARCH OF 
Nolini Kanta Gupta. 
Ashram, Pondicherry. 
Price Rs. 1.50) 

The nine essays by Sri Nolini Kanta 
Gupta which form the contents of this 
book were published by him earlier in 
several journals. These essays seek to 
make a broad study of world history with 
a view to seeing the progress of human 
civilization and culture. The author 
believes in a spiritualistic evolution as 
against both a biological one and a crea- 
tive one. The integrity and the stability 
of a people are to be judged by their hold 
on the deeper spiritual basis of life, and 
the author thinks that the people of Asia, 
and particularly of India. have a better 
hold than others in this respect Our 
task today, the author urges, is to be 
aware of the spiritual forces and purposes 
that are working from behind our ap- 
parent life and its biophysical values and 
activities. Even matter is vibrant with 
life, mentality, and spirituality, which are 
the grades of reality in a rising order of 
excellence. So we must now be aware of 
and control the biophysical and psycho- 
logical aspects of our being in the light of 
higher spiritual knowledge about our- 
selves. 

In the presentation of his thesis the 
author offers arguments which are at once 
fresh and profound with the wisdom of 
the East. 


Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N experienced librarian, Mr. John 
Alden, M.A., A.B.L.S., working at 
present in the Rare Book Depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Library, was 
in Calcutta during February and March 
this year. Sponsored by the Government 
of India through the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Scientific Research, the purpose 
of his visit was to advise on the restora- 
tion and preservation of manuscripts and 
old books. In Calcutta, he gave a series 
of lectures at the National Library on 
various aspects of librarianship and library 
administration, and on scientific methods 
of preserving books and manuscripts. 
The Institute was very pleased to have 
an opportunily to meet Mr. Alden and 
hold discussions with him on problems 


relating to the Institute’s Library. These 
discussions, however, led to the discovery 
that Mr. Alden had another major 
interest. He had hved for some time in a 
Benedictine monastery. Thus it came 
about that on the ist March Mr. Alden 
addressed a meet:ng at the Institute on 
‘Benedictine Monasticism’, which was 
presided over by Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das 
Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. Mr. Alden’s talk was 
imbued with devotional fervour, rever- 
ence, and sincerity, and the audience was 
deeply moved by the spirit in which he 
described the organization of the Benedic- 
tine Order, the personal discipline of the 
monks, their study, prayer, and mutual 
relationships, and the whole life and work 
of the brotherhocd in the monastery. 


MAY LECTURES 


The Hon Mr. Justice P B. Mukharji 


At 6 p.m. 

May 3 Humanism in the West Today 
Speaker: Sibnarayan Ray, M.A. 

Prestdent: Buddhadeva Basu, M.A. 

May 10 Position of the Castes in Early Medieval Hindu Society 
Speaker: U. N. Ghoshal, M.A, PhD. 

President: 

May 17 Indian Society as Pictured in Hala’s Saptasati (in Bengali) 
Speaker: Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
President:” Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., PhD. 

May 24 Concepts of Freedom 


Speaker: 
President: 


May 31 Musical Soiree 


Abu Sayeed Ayyub, M.A. 
P C. Chatterji, MA. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


work of unesco is that, arising from 

the concept of the United Nations as 
nations truly united, it is genuinely uni- 
versal in its approach to the part it en- 
deavours to play in the solution of world 
problems. The fact that it succeeds in 
this to a much greater degree than its 
political counterparts within the United 
Nations holds out hope that political 
organization also on a truly universal basis 
will ultimately become an actuality. 
‘Human Relations and International Obli- 
gations’ was the subject of a symposium 
held jointly by ungsco and the Indian 
Philosophical Congress at Ceylon in 
December 1954. Outstanding among the 
many outstanding addresses reproduced in 
synoptic form in a printed report of the 
symposium is one entiled ‘Man, the Uni- 
versal’, given by Professor P. S. Rama- 
nathan of Nagpur University. He con- 
strues the concept of Man as ‘a universal 
comprehending differences’, and from this 
standpoint he surveys the relation between 
the individual and society and between 
groups or nations. “Both in origin and 


Ti. most significant aspect of the 


destiny the individual is necessarily related 
to the community. ... Man can attain ful- 
ness of life only if he enters into essential 
relationship with others.’ This is because 
man is essentially a spiritual being, and all 
other aspects are subordinate to the spir- 
tual aspect. “The concept of an organism, 
which is the key to the nature and ac- 
tivities of a unit of life, must be further 
developed into a meta-biological or supra- 
organic concept to understand the nature 
of Man as Spirit, and his relation to the 
Universal Man, the Infinite Spirit.’ Carry- 
ing this concept into the field of inter- 
national relations, Professor Ramanathan 
concludes: “The infinite spirit manifests 
itself in an infinite number of finites, each 
of which has its own uniqueness or indi- 
viduality. Therefore, not one uniform 
culture, but a community of cultures will 
embody the life of the universal man. 
There is no plase for regimentation in the 
life of the spirit. Individual freedom and 


. democratic way of life must lead to the 


evolution of a commonwealth of cultures’ 

The question of international under- 
standing, or a correct and co-ordinated 
relationship between nations, has to be 
approached first of all from this analytical 
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viewpoint. For groups of nations analyse 
into nations, nations analyse into cities or 
regional groups, regional groups analyse 
into the family, and the family analyses 
into the individual. So ultimately the 
question of the relationship between 
nations rests upon the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. 

Society is, as it were, an infinite exten- 
sion of the individual; what is good for 
the individual is good for society. This 
relates to the concept of Universal Man, 
which embodies that which is common to 
all men, but at the same time comprehends 
the uniqueness of each individual. But 
the concept of Universal Man must be 
extended to include Universal Man in 
society. For man the individual is also 
man the unit of society. An individual 
never develops in isolation, but has a 
mutual relationship with society. Without 
society the development of the individual 
would not be possible at all. The fact of 
parents and the family at once establishes 
the individual in certain definite relation- 
ships with the community, and these 
relationships foster his development. For 
food, protection, and the development of 
his latent powers the individual depends 
upon the community. By his own nature 
he is forced to accept and to seek relations 
with other individuals. 

Thus man is forced into a corporate 
life in which each individual plays many 
rôles. These rôles act as a binding force, 
the warp and weft of society, and each réle 
fulfils a certain need in the inner life and 
development of the individual. It is 
through the rôles that hẹ is called upon 
to play that an individual receives the 
opportunities necessary to him for mental 
and spiritual development. For it has to 
be recognized that man is essentially a 
spiritual being, and all other aspects of 
his development revolve round his spiritual 
development ; that is to say, the technical 
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aspect of develooment is rot an end in 
itself, but finds its fulfilment as a means 
of spiritual expiess:on and, therefore, of 
spiritual development, just as an artist 
masters certain techniques not for the sake 
of technique, bu: in order to be able the 
better to fulfil his inner vision, which 
demands express.on and which grows by 
being expressed. The spiritual nature of 
man is constantly being proved by his 
own character, his own natural trends. 
He is conscious of himself as a wielder 
of good and a a fhghter of evil; he 
sets up before Limself ideals and values, 
and gives his life to their pursuit As 
Dr. Radhakrishran said in Eastern Reli- 
gions and Weste-n Though: (p. 37). “The 
relation of our life to a larger spiritual 
world betrays itself even in the waking 
consciousness tkrough our intellectual 
ideals, our moral aspirations, our cravings 
for beauty, and car longing for perfection’. 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


Thus we see ‘hat while the individual 
originates in socizty and, by the fact of his 
very existence, is re.ated to society, at the 
same time his development and fulfilment 
as an individua. are no less related to 
society. His tas as an individual is to 
grow, and to grow spiritually, for spirit- 
uality is the basic characteristic of his 
nature In the ‘ulfilment of this task. he 
is irrevocably related to society through 
the réles he plays, and it is through play- 
ing these rôles tEat his character is mould- 
ec. Therefore, if it is our desire to 
understand fully the nature of man and 
his activities, it =: necessary to regard him 
simultaneously æ an individual and as a 
unit of society The one cannot be 
separated from tae other St. Paul’s asser- 
tion that ‘we are members one of another’ 
implies more than the mere fact of a bond 
of fellowship cetween individuals. It 
implies that mar can attain fullness of life 
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only if he recognizes his essential relation- 
ship with others, that society makes the 
individual no less than the individual 
makes society. 

The sole object of the life of the indui- 
vidual, consciously or unconsciously, being 
spiritual development, and the life of the 
individual being, as we have seen, so very 
closely linked with society, it is not sur- 
prising to find -that the construction of 
society is based upon the same principle 
that forms the foundation of the growth 
of the individual. This is the principle of 
self-restraint. Marriage and the caring 
for children, all forms of doing good, laws 
and ethical standards are different forms 
of self-restraint. The individual, for the 
good of society, accepts the necessity to 
check his impulses, to forbear from doing 
things which his mind prompts him to do, 
but which would be harmful or unaccept- 
able to others. Thus the whole social 
fabric is based upon thé idea of self- 
restraint. This is the proof, if proof were 
needed, that, as Swami Vivekananda said, 
“Truth does not pay homage to any society, 
ancient or modern. Society has to pay 
homage to truth, or die.... That society is 
the greatest where the highest truths be- 
come practical’. So the test of the stabil- 
ity of any society is the degree to which 
it gives expression to its own fundamental 
principle of self-restraint. For although 
self-restraint forms the basis of the fabric 
of society, it by no means governs all the 
_ laws and practices that a society introduces 

into that fabric. Other considerations are 
also brought in and imposed upon society 
by those who find them advantageous and 
who have the power to maintain them. 
These considerations are usually based 
upon privilege in some form or other, and 
they imply privilege for the few at the 
cost of the many. Thus we find the strong 
and powerful claiming privilege over the 
weak, the wealthy claiming privilege over 
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the poor, the learned claiming privilege 
over the ignorant, and the pseudo-spiritual 
claiming privilege over the ‘common herd’. 
There is also the privilege of the sexes, 
for both men and women arrogate to 
themselves privileges based not upon the 
rôle of the sexes in society, but upon pride 
of place. This claim to privilege is more 
apparent and more successful in men than 
in women, but it exists, none the less, in 
women too, and women have found that, 
where they have succeeded in changing 
men’s attitude to privilege, they have at 
the same time been forced to rectify their 
own attitude to privilege also. 

So strong is the tendency to establish 
privilege in society that it may be seen as 
a force no less powerful than its opposite, 
the force which, through self-restraint, 
seeks to establish unity and equality among 
the various units of society. One force 
makes for the separation of individuals 
one from another, the other force binds 
them together and establishes the basic 
unity underlying their differences. The 
history of society is the history of the 
battle between these two forces. Again 
and again we find the story repeated. For 
a time differentiation prevails, then it 
gives way to the recognition of unity ; for 
a time the privilege of caste prevails, then 
it gives way to the recognition of equality ; 
for a time the privilege of class prevails, 
then it gives way to the recognition of 
fraternity. Those who support the trend 
towards differentiation and oppose all 
unifying processes argue that differentia- 
tion is the basis of life itself. Unification 
would reduce everything to lifeless matter, 
and the world Would thus come to an end. 
And this is true, they claim, not only for 
the physical world, but for the world of 
thought as well. Absolute sameness in 
the world of thought and feeling would 
only produce mental decay and degenera- 
tion. So it is claimed that the destruction 
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of caste and class would lead to the des- 
truction of society. This is the argument 
of those who have the advantage of privi- 
lege and want to keep it. But, on the 
other side also, wherever advantage has 
been gained ‘by those who support the idea 
of oneness as the basis of society, they too 
have fought to maintain that advantage. 
And so the battle continues. 


THE BASIS OF ETHICS 


The one way out of this battle lies 
through that which is the basis of ethics. 
For ethics takes its stand on unity. Ethics 
will not admit differentiation, for its basis 
is love, or the sense of unity. And the 
unity which is the basis of ethics provides 
the solution to the wrangle in society 
between the protagonists of differentiation 
and the protagonists of equality. Taking 
an impartial view of both sides, we have 
to admit the truth of them both It is 
true that variation must persist, that same- 
ness on a physical or mental level must 
spell death, But it is also true that in 
and through these variations unity must 
be perceived. 

Ethics alone cannot provide a solution, 
but the unity which is the basis of ethics 
provides it. For this unity is spiritual 
unity, the spiritual foundation ol the 
whole of the universe. It has not to be 
sought for, it has not to be established, it 
is already there, waiting to be recognized. 
So both sides in the battle have their place 
Differentiation in society is a necessity. 
and, on the other hand, unity cannot be 
denied since it already exists. This play 
of unity in variety, of differentiation and 
oneness, is the secret behind the universe ; 
it is also a necessity of human nature 
Whether we know it or not, whether we 
can express it or not, it is a fact of our 
existence that we cannot perceive the 
world of differentiation without at the 
same time perceiving the underlying unity 
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The very fact >f the consciousness of 
differentiation brings with it sumulta- 
neously the consciousness of underlying 
unity. 

Thus we find -hat the way ‘to the solu- 
tion of the problems of society lies not 
through the dominance of either differen- 
tiation or unity, but through the elimina- 
tion of privilege Differentiation is not 
an evil in itself. for we find we cannot 
exist without it Physically and mentally 
men must differ., all kinds of differences 
must persist, for this is the nature of life. 
And at the same time, that unity which is 
the foundation cf the universe cannot be 
denied; it must be expressed. The 
expression of unity, with the simultaneous 
admission of cifferentiation, leads us 
naturally to the denial of privilege; and 
this is the real battle of society. The 
diticulty is not -hat some men are natu- 
rally more strong and powerful than 
otaers, some mcre wealthy than others, 
some more learred and intelligent than 
others, and some more spiritual than 
others ; difficulties arise when these differ- 
ences are allowed to become the basis of 
privilege. What has to be fought is the 
enjoyment of advantage over others as a 
special right That the strong should 
subdue the weak that the wealthy should 
exploit the poor that the learned should 
outwit the ignorant, and that the ability 
to do these things carries with it the right 
to do them—this is the field of the battle 
of society. If etnics is to find expression 
in society, it must be at this level, for this 
is the only way in which the unity of man 
can be expressed without destroying 
variety ; it is alsa the only way in which. 
the close relationship between the indi- 
vidual and society can find its fullest 
expression 


DHARMA 


Now it folléws that the conception of 
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Universal Man implies this very close 
relationship between the individual and 
society. Universal Man is the individual 
in his universal aspect, or the aspect that, 
as an expression of the universal Spirit, is 
common to all men; but Universal Man 
is also in society as the infinite extension 
of the individual. 

Therefore to view man, the individual, 
as Universal Man does not necessitate the 
denial of the individuality of man. We 
have seen that individuality or differentia- 
tion is a necessary part of life on earth ; 
and we have also seen that differentiation 
need not entail conflict. Individuality 
does not depend for its existence on com- 
petition or rivalry with other individuals. 
The clash of individuals is removed once 
recognition is given to the principle of 
variety based on unity. When it is seen 
that that which divides is of the body, but 
that which unites is of the spirit, and 
therefore the only reality, then can man 
recognize himself as the vehicle of the 
divine and say with Tagore, ‘On the sur- 
face of our being, we have the ever- 
changing phases of the individual self, but 
in the depth there dwells the Eternal 
Spirit of human unity beyond our direct 
knowledge’ (The Religion of Man, p 17). 

The individuality of each man is of the 
utmost value to society. For it means that 
each man has his own individual contri- 
bution to make to the welfare and progress 
of society. The Sanskrit term ‘dharma’ 
carries this implication, for it is used to 
describe the fundamental function that 
gives each individual his place in society. 
Originating in the Vedas, this idea formed 
the very basis of Vedic religion and Vedic 
society. Each individual was required to 
follow his svadharma, his own’ dharma, 
which meant that the duty of each man, 
and what was expected of him, was defined 
according to his own capacity and his 
position in society. This attitude to the 
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relation of the individual to society was 
based on psychology, for it recognized the 
difference in temperament, the difference 
in ability, between one individual and 
another. So men were not required to 
conform one with another; they were 
required to conform with their own inner 
status. Education, habits, customs, and 
laws were prescribed differently for differ- 
ent men and groups according to their 
own inner qualities. This led to the 
foundation of the caste system, for caste 
was originally determined by qualitative 
distinctions, and only in the course of 
time did it degenerate into a hereditary 
system which eliminated qualitative dis- 
tinctions. It was the opinion of Swami 
Vivekananda that the qualitative caste 
system was the very centre, the vital point, 
of Indian national life, because it was 
based on the religious principle of spirit- 
ual unity as the foundation of physical 
differentiation, and that the present 
degeneration of Indian national life might 
be traced directly to the disappearance of 
the qualitative caste system. 

In his essay on East and West, Swami 
Vivekananda maintained that the concep- 
tion of the qualitative caste system and the 
doctrine of svadharma were based upon 
the correct relationship of the two prin- 
ciples of dharma and moksa, liberation. 
that is, of dharma as leading to mokse. 
The error into which man constantly falls 
is to confuse these two, or to ignore 
dharma and to preach moksa as the way 


_ for all people, regardless of whether or not 


they are spiritually ready for it and capable 
of attaining if The ideal held before 
man is that of the state of sattvika purity 
and calmness, and so eager is man to attain 
that state that he tries to take short cuts 
to reach it. The result is that the dull 
inertness of tamas is mistaken for the 
purity and calmness of sattva. The man 
who has attained sattva becomes outwardly 
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inactive, because he rests always in a state 
of inner meditation. But the man in 
whom tamas prevails is also outwardly 
inactive. If we ask how to tell the 
difference between the two the answer is 
that the tree is known by its fruit. ‘Sativa 
prevailing’, wrote Swami Vivekananda, 
‘the man is inactive, he is calm, to be sure ; 
but that inactivity is the outcome of the 
centralization of great powers, that calm- 
ness is the mother of tremendous energy. 
That highly sattvic man, that great soul, 
has no longer to work as we do with hands 
and feet—by his mere willing only all his 
works are immediately accomplished to 
perfection.’ But people in whom tamas 
prevails present a very different picture. 
Their voices, Swami Vivekananda says, are 
as thin as of one who has been starving for 
a week, they are like a tattered wet rag, 
they never protest, they are never moved 
even if kicked ; and these are the signs of 
the lowest tamas, not of sattva. 

Swami Vivekananda pointed out that 
this was the very lesson that Sri Krsna set 
out to teach Arjuna in the Gita. The 
words of Chapter XII.13 are for those 
who are ready to attain moksa: ‘He who 
hates no creature, and is friendly and com- 
passionate towards all, who is free from 
the feelings of “I and mine”, even-minded 
in pain and pleasure, forbearing, ‘ever 
content, steady in meditation, self-con- 
trolled, and possessed of firm conviction, 
with mind and intellect fixed on Me—he 
who is thus devoted to Me is dear to Me.’ 
Swami Vivekananda contrasts these words 
with Sri Krsna’s call to Arjuna in Chap- 
ter II.g: ‘Yield not to unnaanliness, O son 
of Prtha! fil doth it become thee. Cast 
off this mean faint-heartedness and arise, 
O scorcher of thine enemies. And in 
Chapter X1.33:° “Therefore do thou arise 
and acquire fame. After conquering thy 
enemies, enjoy unrivalled dominion ; verily 
by Myself have they been already slain ; 
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te thou merely the instrument, O Arjuna.’ 
Sri Krsna’s call to Arjuna was a call to 
rise from the depths of tamas and, through 
the performance of svadharma, ultimately 
to attain moksa. : 

The conception ot dharma as funda- 
mental function carries very deep signif- 
cances affecting man both as an individual 
end as a unit of society. Since the prin- 
ciple of spiritual unify is basic to all 
zspects of Indian thought, fundamental 
function implies the manifestation, in 
some degree, in some form or other, of 
this basic principle. In the life of the 
individual and in society, it may be 
observed that the performance of dharma 
is nothing other than the natural. expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual nature, although 
that expression is limited according to the 
varying abilities of each individual. This 
provides the basis of a correct appraisal 
of the position of the individual in society. 
Nowadays, for example, the true position 
of women in society is the subject of much 
debate, and gives rise to conflicting 
opinions. In the past, in most societies, 
the position accorded to women by them- 
selves as well as by men has been deter- 
mined solely on the basis of biological 
function. This one-sided view gave rise 
to many anomalies which retarded the 
progress of society. But wherever women 
have accorded to themselves a position in 
society based on the fundamental human 
function of spiritual manifestation, a 
basis which is fully comprehensive in its 
effects, there both women and society have 
Hourished. It is significant that in Vedic 
society, which was based as we have seen 
on qualitative distinctions founded on 
spiritual unity, the position of women was 
high We may presume also that it was 
so unconsciously, arising not from any 
feminist movement, but from the concep- 
tion of dharma as the basis of society 

This is but one example of the natural 
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fulfilment of man’s fundamental function. 
It may be seen also in more abstract ways 
in the values of any given society. When 
society is not based upon dharma, and its 
values thus established naturally, values 
have to be artificially created. There is 
a small chapter in Lao-tze’s Tao Teh King, 
which describes this very skilfully: 

When the great Tao (dharma) is lost 
men follow after charity and duty 
to one’s neighbour. 

When wisdom has met with honours 
the world is full of pretenders. 

When family ties are severed then 
filial duty and parental indulgence 
take their place. 

When a nation is filled with strife 
then do patriots flourish. 

A commentator aptly gave this chapter 
the title ‘Patching Up’. For when society 
is not based upon dharma, substitutes 
have to be found for the natural relation- 
ships that would have existed uncon- 
sciously. Dharma establishes an under- 
lying spiritual unity from which such 
things as charity and neighbourliness, 
family relationships, and love of country 
flow naturally and encircle the whole 
world. When society is not based upon 
dharma, man is forced, as it were, to patch 
up the holes thus created by consciously 
endeavouring to introduce the missing 
values 

Then, too, man suddenly discovers that 
he has ‘rights’. Lao-tze also said, “Those 
who have virtue (dharma) attend to their 
obligations; those who have no virtue 
attend to their claims’. Man’s duty in a 
society based on dharma is nothing more 
than the acceptance of demands which 
arise from the recognition of spiritual 
unity as basic to society. Duty is there- 
fore self-imposed as much as it is imposed 
by society. Rights, on the other hand, 
are opportunities afforded by the position 
of the individual in society, whereby he 
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may best fulfil his basic duty to grow 
spiritually. When society is not based 
upon dharma, man becomes conscious 
only of his rights and forgets his duties. 
He forgets that his own fulfilment neces- 
sarily implies the fulfilment of all, since 
society is an infinite extension of tbe 
individual. 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


The ethical norm for individual and 
corporate behaviour, expressed through 
rights and duties, may thus be seen to 
emanate from the recognition of the 
spiritual basis of society. Whatever serves 
and fosters the. well-being of Universal 
Man is alone right for the individual. All 
social forms, political institutions, laws 
and customs must also emanate from the 
same source and not simply derive ther 
existence, as so often happens, from the 
superficial construction of society which is 
subject to change with the passage of 
time. The truth of this may be demon- 
strated by a brief reference to western 
political history during the past thirty 
years. Certain western nations grouped 
themselves together to crush Fascism and 
‘Hitlerism’. No sooner had they achieved 
their object than another giant raised his 
head, and they found themselves with the 
task of defeating Communism. The atti- 
tude and behaviour of these nations thus 
derive directly from society as it happens 
to be in the present era, with the result 
that the defeat of one giant after another 
leaves the basic problem unsolved. Slowly, 
and under the threat of mutual extermi- 
nation, there are now signs that the 
nations of the “world are approaching the 
realization that political adjustments have 
to be made on the basis of the welfare of 
Universal Man. If this is achieved the 
political organization of the world will 
develop an entirely new character. Po- 
litical organization, hand in hand with 
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social organization, will then express a 
common purpose based on our human 
heritage and leading to a common destiny. 
International disputes must always arise, 
as disputes between individuals can never 
be expected to cease. What is important 
therefore is the way in which disputes are 
dealt with. Some there are who advocate 
‘peace at any price’, while others believe 
that ‘might is right’. Neither of these two 
extremes becomes necessary if justice 1s 
administered on a universal level, and if 
that ideal of justice is derived purely from 
the consideration of what is good for 
humanity as a whole. Universal Man 
again stands as the criterion. 

What is good for humanity as a whole 
becomes, then, the test of all individual 
and corporate action and achievement. 
As Professor Ramanathan said in his 
address to the Ceylon symposium: ‘A 
survey of human history shows that all 
great achievements in the fields of art. 
literature, science, religion, political, social, 
and economic organization, belong to the 
whole of humanity and not to any parti- 
cular race or group, though particular 
groups or individuals may have created 
them. They are the common heritage of 
all. No one is truly great unless his life and 
work are of value to the universal man.’ 

It is not difficult to see that the division 
of the human race into separate races and 
nations is based upon superficial affinities. 
While it is necessary to admit and wel- 
come the physical differences that exist 
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between nations, it is also necessary to 
overcome the psychological prejudices that 
now cloud our understanding of the fact 
that man, everywLere in the world, is Uni- 
versal Man, the human expression of a 
spiritual unity. “What is really good for 
one is good for all, and anything that 
denies this fact merely represents selfish- 
ness. What has been described as the 
clash of cultures has also been described, 
more correctly, as ‘a clash of camouflaged 
selfish interests’, and the same is true of 
notions of racial superiority and cultural 
exclusiveness 
It is signifcanz that the term ‘neigh- 
bourly’ ıs used to signify friendship A 
neighbour is one who should be friendly 
and who has a daim on the friendliness 
of others. This claim to friendship is 
based upon the fact that physical proxi- 
mity engenders certain common interests. 
Today, we find that what constitutes 
physical proximity has undergone a veri- 
table revolution. For physically the world 
has contracted rapidly and effectively ; the 
remote has been brought very near. 
Neighbourliness taus assumes a new signifi- 
cance ; friendship between neighbours has 
to be extended to include the whole 
world, and ever’ organization must he 
consistent with tae welfare of the whole 
community of mankind. But, above all, 
neighbourliness, and indeed every aspect 
of human relations, must be based upon 
that universal approach that arises from 
the perception of basic spiritual unity. 
IR R 
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T is well known that the area round 

the Mediterranean was united under 

the rule of Rome about 2,000 years ago, 
and some outlying regions such as Britain 
conquered rather later. Three hundred 
years after the traditional date of Jesus’ 
death, Christianity became the official reli- 
gion of the Roman empire, and the older 
religions were fairly ruthlessly stamped 
out within a century or so. 

A thousand years later, men began to 
read the pre-Christian writings on a large 
scale, and to treasure the sculpture which 
had escaped the fury of the Christians, 
who destroyed images of the gods as the 
Muslims did later in India. This event 
is called the ‘Renaissance’, a French word 
meaning the rebirth of culture. For 
four centuries, from about a.D. 1500 to 
1goo, the higher education of Western 
Europe was largely based on pre-Christian 
writings in Latin and Greek. I belong 
to the last generation so educated. The 
result was very peculiar. Men believed in 
Christian doctrines, or if not, usually- kept 
it dark. But their imagination was mainly 
nurtured on the pre-Christian religion of 
the Greeks and Romans. I need not tell 
you that imagination, even if it is not so 
strongly exercised as in the practice of 
sankalpa, is as important as intellectual 
assent. Try to imagine what the situation 
would have been in India if all Indians 
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had been formally converted to Islam, 
though a little debased Hinduism had 
survived as magic. Then after a thousand 
years the literate classes had begun once 
more to read the Mahābhārata, the 
Ramayana, Kālidāsa, Bhartrhari, the 
Puranas, and so on, and to find in them 
food for the imagination which was not 
to be found in the Koran. Except the 
oracles, of which I shall speak later, there 
were no Greek or Roman documents 
believed to have been received directly 
from a god, like the Vedas, the Bible, and 
the Koran. Hence the analogy is incom- 
plete. 

One inevitable result, which has not 
been adequately grasped in Europe, was 
this. If pre-Christian works with a ‘reli- 
gious basis were read by people who did 
not believe in their religion, they would 
naturally pick out the most picturesque 
stories. Such stories inevitably emphasize 
polytheism ; and as taught to Christian 
boys and girls since 1500, this aspect of 
the old religion was certainly over-empha- 
sized. Undignified and ridiculous legends 
about these fods were stressed, just be- 
cause we were taught that they were false 
gods. Until I became acquainted with 
Hinduism, I did not understand how an 
ancient Greek or Roman could be a mono- 
theist or an atheist, and yet reverence 
several deities with different attributes. 
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So what I am going to tell you is certainly 
distorted by my education. If I may be 
permitted to add a personal note, it is. this. 
My great-grandfather in the male line, that 
ig to say, :my father’s father’s father, had 
been ip youth captain of a merchant ship 
plying to India. In middle life he be- 
came religious, and wished to come to 
Bengal as a Christian missionary. But he 
also expressed considerable sympathy with 
the French Revolution, Hence the East 
India Company would not allow him in 
India. Had he come here, he would, I 
think, have been a missionary of the type 
of Andrews rather than Dubois or Heber. 
He would have met Rammohun Roy and 
no doubt tried‘to convert him. But it is 
possible that Rammohun Roy might have 
made him a convert. If so the history of 
religion in this country would have been 
a little different. I do not come as a 
missionary. I. come to learn as well as to 
teach. But I do not forget my ancestor. 
In the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, ‘people began to interest them- 
selves in the. religions of the north and 
west of Europe, of which I shall speak a 
little. Here, however, there is no great 
pre-Christian literature, since writing only 
came in along with Christianity. Before 
Christianity the alphabets called runes 
and oghams were used for inscriptions on 
stones, weapons, and so on, but there were 
no books, and sacred literature was learnt 
orally. Some of the Nazi leaders tried to 
make the ancient religion a spiritual basis 
for their politics. For reasons which we 
shall see, it only encouraged them in 
cruelty. A similar attempt was made in 
Eire (Ireland), but failed through Catho- 
lic opposition Traces of it can be foun 
in the poetry of W. B. Yeats. =” 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CULTS 


The oldest religion’ of which we have 
serious records is’ that of ancient Egypt. 
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, In some ways rit iwasivery: like Hinduism. 
At different times, three different princi- 
pal gods were worshipped, first Ra, the 
sun god; then Amun, which probably 
„means. the ‘hidden one; and later, after 
‘the Greek conquest, Serapis. There were 
plenty of other gods and goddesses, of 


. whom Ausar (Osiris), a god who had died 


and risen again, and his wife Isis were 
among. the, most important. But the 
texts constantly emphasize their unity, 
even their identity. It was quite usual 
te invoke three or more deities, for 
example, Ptah-Sekhér-Ausar; intone breath. 
The ‘Egyptians: believesthat ‘hurnan” souls 
would be rewarded or punished ‘After 
death. They do not seem :to' have believed 
im rebirth.. I'mention: them here, because 
scme of their deities were worshipped by 
Romans outside Egypt, and because I am 
sure that Hindu scholars would find a 
great deal in ancient Egyptian art and 
lizerature which men: with a non-Hindu 
imagination have missed. But it is esen- 
tial to look at the original’ sculptures and 
paintings and to read the original docu- 
ments, not translations or summaries 
written by authors with Christian ‘or 
Muslim backgrounds. “a 


PRINCIPAL GRECO-ROMAN DEITIES 


The earliest European religious docu- 
ments are references to gods in ancient 
Greek tablets, dating from’ about, 1300 
B.C., which have just been: partially deci- 
phered. But the earliest important docu- 
ments are the epics ascribed to Homéros 
(Homer), the Ziad and the Odyssey, 
written down perhaps in 700 B.C. ‘but 
recited a good deal ‘earlier, and a theolog- 
ical poem by his contemporary Hésiodos. 
They are frankly polytheistic I shall 
deal later with the tendencies to mono- 
theism and to another even more interest- 
irg development. As these gods were 
mostly later identified with Roman deities, 
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{:give_the mames,in:bothsdanguages. The 
Greek - word:..for. god was, theos; for 
goddess, thea er.'theatna. ‘The word 
datmon.wasi used: for superhuman beings 
in general, including the great gods. The 
Latin, word for. goduwas..deus or divus ; 
fori goddess, dea or.:diva.: Though deus 
and divus are almost interchangeable _in 
poetry, their spheres of meaning were a 
little different. One copld use the term 
deus, but. hardly divus, for the supreme 


call a ‘dead man deus’ He -could be 
called divus,-and. become the object of 
a cult. The Catholic church uses this 
word,, which. is clearly the- same as deva, 
for its saints. -The -following. table gives 
the names of the. principal Greek and 
Roman deities. .I must apologize for the 
attempted Hindu equivalents. I have 
tried to do my best, but -perhaps only 
demonstrated my ignorance. Eor. example, 
Zeus, although the. supreme deity, had 





Being. It would have been shocking to human failings like those attributed to 
Greek” Roman ' Hindu Funcion 
Zeus Juppiter ' Indra Supreme, thunderèr 
Poseidon _ Neptunus Varuna Sea, earthquakes 
Hades” “ Dis Yama Ruler of dead , - 

— i Plut6 Kubera Mineral wealth , 
Hera Juno | Durga Ambivalent, wife, of Zeus _ 
Athené, Minerva Sarasvati, Wisdom, born from Zeus’ head 

Pallas l i Vak 
Arés Mars Skanda War 
Lēto Latona — Mother of Apollo and Artẹmis 
Apollén Apollo ‘Stirya Sun, prophecy, healing 
Artemis Diana — Moon, huntress 
Hephaistos _ Vulcanus Vigvakarman, Fire, maker of thunderbolts 

, Tvastr (not 
Agni) i 

Hermés Mercurius — Messenger, conducts souls of 
; i dead 
Demetér Ceres Annapurna Agriculture 
Hestia Vesta > Hearth, home 
Aphroditë Venus Rati, Lakşmī Love, beauty, fertility 

= Janus = Doors, two faced 
Castor, Castor, Aśvins Warriors, help sailors 

Pollux Pollux E 
Aiolos Aeolus Vāyu Wind 
Héraklés "Flercules ! Krsna ; : Hero, deified 
Dionysos , Bacchus, _ Indra (?) tWine ` 
Asklépios : Aesculapius . Dhanvantari _» Medicine (son of Apollo) 
Persephoné . Proserpina: ^» ua Wife of Hadés, Dis 
Hekaté TA pei Mee i Destruction ,. ' 
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Indra. Although he was occasionally 
credited with some attributes of Brahma 
or Siva, the analogy with Indra is much 
closer. The Romans identified Juppiter 
with the Egyptian Amun, whose name 
they wrote ag Ammon. Poseidon had no 
connection with justice, like Varuna. 
Hadēs, ` the third brother of Zeus and 
Poseidon, had a subterranean dwelling, 
‘the house of Hadés’, where human souls 
went after death. He was later identified 
with another underground god, Plutō, 
the guardian of mineral wealth. 

This is rather a formidable list. Besides 
these there were the asuras, the Titans 
and giants, who had been vanquished by 
the gods. To show how like they were 
to the asuras, I will just mention one pair, 
Otos and Ephialtes: They were very 
large, and tried to storm the mountain 
Olympos, the abode of the gods, by piling 
a mountain called Ossa on another called 
Pélion. The gods could not vanquish 
them. They demanded the virgin god- 
dess Artemis. She came down to one of 
the islands of Greece and persuaded them 
to fight for her, so they killed one another 
This is exactly- your myth of Sunda and 
Upasunda, except that the goddess whom 
they demanded was in one version a wife, 
not a virgin, and in another, a synthetic 
being, Tilottama, with every possible 


charm. ‘This latter story occurs in Welsh . 


(British) mythology. The synthetic female 
Blodeuwedd made of flowers betrayed a 
supernatural being called Llew Llaw 
Gyffes. Besides the great gods the Romans 
also worshipped private household deities, 
some of whom were ancesjral spirits or 
pitrs. They were called Lares and 
Penates, and were at most represented by 
formless blocks of stone or wood. 


GRECO-ROMAN CULTS AND 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


The myths about‘ these gods are nu- 
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merous and, ‘of course, contradict one 
another. I want to mention three god- 
desses specially. Athéné and Artemis 
were virgins, and defended the least 
attempt on them mercilessly. Hera, 
Démétér, Hestia, Léto, and Persephoné 
were wives of gods. But Aphrodité, 
though married to Heéphaistos, was free 
and easy, and had children by several 
mortals. We may recall that Ganga had 
children by one. Athéné was the patron 
of Athens (Athénai), a city whose popula- 
tion was probably never half a million, 
but which yet produced within a century 
four of the greatest dramatists and two of 
the greatest philosophers that have ever 
lived. It is important to remember that 
ancient Greece was divided up into many 
independent cities, on account of its geog- 
raphy. It is a very mountainous country, 
and the inhabitants of one island, valley, 
or coastal plain could not easily conquer 
those of another, nor could they easily 
co-operate. The geographical structure 
of Italy is quite different, and favoured 
unification. The Greek cities developed 
their own character. If we translate 
Athens as Sarasvatipura, we can say that it 
lived up to its name. Those who served 
Sarasvati in it are honoured after 2,000 
years; those who similarly served Skanda 
or Laksmi are not. Athéné was a warrior 
among other things, but preferred skill 
to violence. Later, we shall see, she be- 


.came something like Zeus’ Sakti. Hera, 
like Durga, could favour mortals or pursuc 


them with her anger. She inspired very 
great devotion. J 

One reason for comparing Aphrodite 
with Laksmi is that they were both born 
from the sea. She presided over love of 
all kinds, like Kama, and beauty in gen- 
eral. She was also the goddess of fertility, 
and thus of agricultural prosperity. For 
some worshippers, she was no doubt a 
not very moral deity, like Kama. But 
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before we dismiss her identification with 
Laksmi, I would ask you to compare the 
opening lines. of Lucretius’ great poem on 
the ‘Nature of Things’ with the. philoso- 
phy of Madhva. 

The first forty-one lines of the poem 
are a hymn to Venus. It includes the 
following lines: ‘Because you alone guide 
nature, and without you nothing arises 
into the divine shores of light, nor does 
anything joyful or lovable come to be, I 
study to associate you with the poem 
which I am trying to write about nature’ 

He later prays to Venus to lure the war- 
god Mars into her bosom and keep him 
from making wars. The verse is erotic, 
but in no way indecent ; and there is no 
suggestion that Venus had any sexual re- 
lations with any other being. This repre- 
sents the attitude of a cultured Roman to 
Venus, and I claim that Laksmi may 
reasonably be regarded as her equivalent. 
The fact that she was later identified with 
a Greek goddess. of decidedly different 
attributes does not, to my mind, alter this 
equivalence. The fact that, while many 
goddesses were wives, some were virgins 
and’ one was polyandrous points back to 
a time where women had a great deal of 
freedom, 

Heéphaistos was a Fire-god, but his 
attributes were much nearer to those of 
Tvastr or Vigvakarman than to those of 
Agni. Heéraklés was a son of Zeus by a 
mortal mother, begotten, according to one 
legend, because the giants could not be 
killed by immortals’ and believed they 
were stronger than mortals. He killed 
them after they had been wounded by the 
gods, and he also killed many other 
monsters. After a painful death he be- 
came a god. The Greeks (Yavanas in 
Sanskrit) said that Indians worshipped 
. Héraklés as Krsna. Many of the stories 
about their infancies are very similar. 
Didnysos was not only the god of wine, 
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but of conduct which would generally- be 
described as anti-social performed under 
divine inspiration. He is ~-said to have 
conquered India, but it seems likely that 
this is an echo of the -Vedic stories of 
Indra’s fondness for wine. There may be 
echoes of Krsna also. : 

The early- Greeks believed that the 
souls of the dead lived.a shadowy life in 
the house of Hadés, though a few might 
reach the abode of the gods, or the happy 
islands in the Atlantic. But the belief in 
rebirth soon became important. The 
first man recorded to have preached it 
systematically was Pythagoras, a great 
mathematician, who lived in a Greek city 
in southern Italy. We have more details 
of the teaching of his disciple Empedoklés, 
of whom I shall speak later. Thet Greek 
philosopher Plato and the Roman poet, 
Virgil also taught this doctrine. How- 
ever, it was never universally accepted. 
The usual dedication of Roman tomb- 
stones was to ‘Dis Manibus’ of the de- 
ceased. This is untranslatable. It might 
mean ‘to the divine spirit’, but ‘manes’ is 
a plural with no singular. The Romans 
cultivated ahanka@ra (conception of indi- 
viduality) in their lives. Perhaps they 
thought it would be dissolved on their 
death. There was a pretty general belief 
in rewards and punishments in a future 
life, but it was vague. j 

The theology tended towards mono- 
theism in two ways. One was probably a 
reflection of democracy as it flourished at 
its best in small city states. One ofthe 
noblest surviving pieces of Roman art is 
an altar to the Di Consentes, which ‘means 
the agreeing or like-minded gods. There 
were, I think, twelve of ‘them, including 
the goddesses Juno, Minerva, and Vesta 
If the gods have such moral and intellec- 
tual perfection that they think and will 
alike, they are, in a sense, one. ~ 

A similar idea‘ is found in Empedoklés's 
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poem: Katharmoi'y, which means ‘purifica- 
tions. -A.sectign translated (one word 
is a little dubious) reads thus: ‘There is 
an, oracle ‘of necessity, an ancient vote of 
the gods, indestructible, sealed down with 
broad, ,gaths.’ The gods appear as a 
council bound by its own decisions. The 
analogy, with the Christian- doctrine of 
the-Trinity is obvious. 

There were two paths to a more formal 
monotheism. For one, I quote from the 
Roman poet Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(Horace in English), who was not at all 
metaphysically minded, but a wonderful 
technician of words. 

Quid -prus dicam ‘solitis parenits 

Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum 

Qué mare ac tellus, variisque înunduin ` 

- Tempéerat : hotis, 

Unde. nil maius generatu: ipso 

Nec viget ea i simile aut 

secundum, 

‘Proximos ills tamen pete ie 

Pallas honares. ‘ 
(What shall I recite pater ‘the accus- 
tomed praises of the Parent, who regulates 
the affairs of men and gods, of sea and 
land, and rules the world through the 
varying seasons, from whom nothing 
greater than himself is generated, nor does 
anything like him, or second ‘to him, 
flourish? But Pallas holds thé honour 
nearest to him.) 

Pallas, ' Athéné, or Minerva, we may 
recall; was a-virgin goddess of wisdom, 
who had sprung from the head of Zeus. 
I do not think I should be talking com- 
plete: nonsense if I said that’ Horace was 
worshipping Brahma, and, also- Sarasvati 
as his fakti. Of course, in the same song, 
he ‘mehtions varidus ‘other gods and some 
human beings. 

The‘ 'theisti¢ philosophers: mostly weńt 
straight to “the: point. They did not 
worry about mythology, and simply spoke 
of ‘the god, or the divine -being, the nn- 
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moved mover, and so-on, without identi- 
fying him with Zeus or Juppiter, about 
whom there were, to say the least, undig- 
nified legends: Kleanthés tried to intro- 
duce the worship of Zeus alone, but failed, 
though. he left .a fine hymn. Other phi- 
losophers were. atheistic, or thought that 
the gods existed, but. did not act on the 
world. However,. good men could per» 
ceive them and try to imitate them. This 
was Epicurus’s view. 

‘There were a number of mystery reli- 
gions, that is to say, cults ‘involving 
initiations, whose details were kept: secret 
and of which we know little.. So far as 
we can judge, they were not wholly unlike 
Indian Tantric cults, 

The ordinary man or woman was prob- 
ably. a polytheist with his or her own 
favourite god or gods. Educated people 
might be sceptical. If not, they regarded 
the gods as manifestations of a supreme 
being of whom, or of which, they knew 
very little. They were less metaphysically 
minded, I think, than the average Hindu. 

Now I want to go back to Empedoklés, 
who lived in Sicily in the fifth century 
before Christ, not long after the Buddha 
and Mahavira. ‘He was a physician and 
a poet, and a good deal of his verse has 
been preserved. He was a monotheist, 
saying that God could not be seen or felt, 
but only grasped by the intellect How- 
ever, there were superhuman beings ` He 
had come into conflict with the govern- 
ment of at least one city, and knew what 
it was to be a refugee. But in his poetry ` 
he said he was a refugee from God. 
“Whoever among the blessed ones’, he 
said, ‘defiles his limbs with murder, or 
breaks an oath, must wander for thirty 
thousand lives through all kinds of mortal 
things. The might of air drives him ‘into 
the sea, the sea spits him out ‘to ‘the 
drought of ‘the land, the earth casts hirm 
into-the rays of the sun, which hands him 
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over to whirlwinds. One receives him 
from another, and all hate him. I ‘am 
one' of thèse, a refugee from God and a 
wanderer, because I yielded to maddening 
strife? He remembered having been a 
boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, and..a shining 
fish in the sea.. He objected particularly 
to ‘the eating of meat; and to, animal 
sacrifices, which were usually followed by 
eating the flesh ‘of the animal. In the 
past age of human perfection, he said, 
when the Mother alone was worshipped, 
‘the altar was not wet with the pure blood 
of bulls,-but it was considered the greatest 
abomination among men to tear.away the 
life and devour the noble limbs’. 

If Empedoklés had been a Hindu mis- 
sionary, “I do, not’ think he ‘could: have 
said much more. There is'a good trans- 
lation of most of his literary remains in 
Burnet’s Early Greek, Philosophers. In 
fact, a‘ direct translation into Sanskrit 
would keep a good deal closer to the 
diction and thought of the original. ° We 
see that something very like Hinduism 
was preached in ‘ancient Europe, though 
it never acquired a great following. But 
the Pythagoreans were important for some 
centuries, cultivating mathematics” and 
abstaining from meat? They had some 
superstitions which seem to me silly, but 
for which Indian scholars may find paral- 
lels: Empedoklés stated that after very 
many lives men were reborn as poets, 
physicians, good rulers, and wise men, and 
could escape from rebirth. He and ‘Plato 
were, I think, ‘too early to’ have been 
influenced by Buddhism. But the Roman 
poet Publius Virgilius Maro (Virgil); who 
was born about 2,000 years ago, may have 
been. I will just mention one fact which 
‘suggests it. He used the word ‘rota’ or 
wheel ' (Greek, “kuklos’ Sanskrit, ‘cakra) ‘in 
connection with rebirth” Empedoklés and 
Plato did not. 7 

In the last period’ béfore’ Christianity. 
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Plotinus. and. Porphyrius ' appréached ‘2 
philosophy:: something -like Advaita. “But 
they had little influence. Christianity! 
was, dt -first affected by ‘such ideis. 
St. Hippolytus, who wrote against heretics 
about A.D. 200, describes the views - of 
various philosophers, such as- Empedoklés 
and Plato.- He ends up with a few hun- 
dred words on the ‘Brakhmanes’ (Brah- 
maņas). - He does not dccuse them of 
idolatry or polytheism, which he would 
have done. if he had heard such atcusa- 
tions. He prebably mixes them up with 
the Jains, but his account is not unfale. 
He says that they compare enlightenment 
with a fish getting out of water, easy for 
a few. seconds, but very hard to do per- 
manently. He regarded the Brahmanas 
as one of the sources of Christian heresy. 
Certainly, some passages in arly Chris- 
tian poets, such as Prudentius’s account 
of God. as ‘principium, vector; + dtux, 
semita, terminus idem’ (origin, vehicle. 
leader, path,’and goal alike), dre nearer to 
Hinduisin than later doctrine. I am sure 
that a study of Hindu and Buddhist ele- 
ments in Christianity- by Indiait ‘scholars 
will be fruitful. But this task requires, I 
suggest, a certain ignorance as well as 
knowledge. We want to know, what the 
New Testament and some of the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church meant to 
those who wrote them and those who first 
read them. For this purpose one would 
like a scholar acquainted with ancient 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin literature, and 
preferably ancient Sanskrit and Pali litera- 
ture, but not with later Christian doctrine 
or the translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish or any other modern language. The 
scholar who undertakes such a’ task, I 
believe, should be a Hindu, just because 
Hinduism is much nearer tò the: religion 
which Christianity superséded ` than ‘is 
Buddhism, let alone Islam. ! eoa 
‘Perhaps Indfans WHT imderstand how, 
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without believing in this religion, I find 
it sympathetic, if I quote four lines by 
the great Egyptian-Greek astronomer 
Ptdlemaios (Ptolemy). In translating, I 
substitute the name of Indra for that of 
Zeus, and translate ambrosia as amrta. 
They have the same meaning and etymol- 
ogy. ‘I know that I am mortal and ephem- 
eral by nature, but when I am tracking 
out the ascending and descending spirals 
of the planets according to reason, I no 
longer touch the earth with my feet, but 
am filled with the god-nourishing amrta 
by Indra himself.’ This is a correct 
description of a psychological state. It 
could, I think, be translated into Sanskrit 
and attributed to Aryabhatta without im- 
probability : - 


CELTIC CULTS AND RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS 


I must now pass on to a group of 
religions of which we know very little. 
but which were much more like Hinduism 
—those of the ancient Celts practised in 
what are now “France, England, Wales, 
and Ireland. These peoples did not use 
writing in connection with religion. The 
sacred doctrines and mantras had to be 
learned by heart. So we must rely on the 
accounts of travellers and conquerors in 
Gaul; and for Ireland and Wales. on 
collections of legends made after the con- 
version of these countries to Christianity. 
Thus our evidence is grossly distorted. 
There is no doubt that in these countries 
there were two main ruling groups, the 
Druids and the warriors, or the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas. and that they believed 
firmly in rebirth. The Druids did not 
fight, but like the Brahmanas, they advised 
rulers and engaged in various businesses. 
They were not celibate, except that it 
appears that the rare women who became 
Druidesses had to be virgins. The Druids 
had a secret doctrine which was never 
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written down. They clearly practised some 
kind of samādhi. 

There were a number of gods. When 
the Romans conquered Gaul (now 
France), they immediately identified some 
of them with their own gods and dedi- 
cated cities and temples to them. Two 
cities, Lyon in central France and Leiden 
in Holland, were Lugudunum, the city of 
Lug. Lug was identified with Mercurius 
(Hermés). He was not one of the first 
rank of Celtic gods, but a god of com- 
merce and the like (perhaps rather like 
Ganega). The three principal gods,. to 
whom human sacrifices were made, ac- 
cording to the Romans, were Taranis, the 
thunder-god ; Teutates, the war-god of 
the tribe ; and Esus, who was represented 
as cutting a holy plant called mistletoe, 
which is particularly holy when it grows 
on an oak, and played an important part 
in the ritual of the Druids (think of 
soma, whatever that was). There was a 
goddess of arts called Brigit in Eire, where 
she was a triad, and Rhiannon in Wales 
I mention one Welsh legend about her. 
Some men were bringing back the head 
of King Bendigaid Fran, who had been 
struck by a poisoned dart in Ireland, and 
commanded that his head be cut off to 
guard London. On the way back, they 
stopped at a castle and heard the birds of 
Rhiannon singing. They remained there 
for seventy years, and it seemed like a 
single afternoon. Nor did they get old. 
Then some oné opened a forbidden door, 
and time began again for them. They 
took the head to London. I apologize 
for this digression. It is a fair sample of 
Celtic myth at its best. 

There was a divine healer called Dian 
Cecht in Eire, Nodens in Britain, and 
identified with Apollo in Roman Gaul; a 
god with stag’s horns called Cernunnos, 
who apparently survived as the god of the 
witch-cult—the Agvins. who’ were called 
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the Alci in Gaul, and a goddess of horses 
called Epona, who did not correspond to 
anyone in the Greco-Roman theology, and 
was later worshipped under her own name 
by the Roman cavalry, even in Italy. 
There were others—a divine smith called 
Goibniu or Gobannon, three Mothers, 
and so on. It is interesting that the 
Gallic god of the dead, identified with 
Dis, was said to be the ancestor of the 
Gauls, as Yama was the first man to die 
in Vedic Hinduism. 

If we are to believe the Romans, the 
Gauls practised human sacrifice on a large 
scale, and this was one reason why the 
Romans exterminated the Druids. In 
fact, if one has decided to kill a prisoner, 
a criminal, or even a domestic animal, it 
may be felt better to do it in honour of 
some god. The Homeric Greeks would 
not kill an ox simply for food. They had 
to sacrifice it to a god. This is one way 
of getting rid of the feeling of guilt felt 
when one kills a human being or an ani- 
mal. But it leads to a low opinion of 
the gods. 

But now for the other side of the Celtic 
religion Not a single statue of a god or 
goddess before Roman times has been 
found in Gaul, though there are represen- 
tations of animals and men worked into 
rather abstract patterns. When Brennos, 
a Celtic conquerer, entered the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi in Greece in the third 
century B.C., he laughed at the idea that 
the gods should be represented in human 
form, or have special houses of their own. 
The Gauls had holy places in woods, 
but they apparently had no idols or 
temples. We know almost nothing about 
the beliefs of the Druids. But if they dis- 
couraged idolatry among the uneducated 
people, they may themselves have had a 
very exalted and abstract view of the 
divine nature My own view is that, but 
for the Roman conquest and the Chris- 
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tian conversion, France, Britain, and Eire 
might have developed a religion not 
unlike Hinduism. The religion of Britain 
and France seems to’ have been very simi- 
lar. Druids travelled freely from one 
country to the other, especially to attend 
places of learning. But Eire was some- 
what cut off, and the Druids seem to 
have been less influential there, and bards 
-rather more so. The deities seem also to 
have been somewhat different, though 
perhaps gods with different names were 
identified. 

However, one cult seems to have becn 
mainly confined to Eire, though it spread 
to Scotland when the Scots. who came 
from Eire, conquered it This was the 
cult of Angus Og and his beloved Eithne 
He is represented as a beautiful young 
man and as a musician. He was coin- 
monly surrounded by a cloud of birds— 
and let me sav that British and Irish 
birds are more tuneful than those of 
India, though fewer have bright colours. 
Angus was the god of love and music. He 
appeared to his devotees in Eire, but bis 
real home was Tir nan Og, an island in 
the Atlantic, where some favoured beings 
enjoyed his companionship for ever 
Perhaps, if people still believed today in 
‘that sea-circled isle of sweet names’. to 


f quote a living poetess, it would be given 


“one more name, Navadvipa. One of the 

“counties of Scotland is still called Angus. 
though a vain attempt was made through 
centuries to give it another name It is 
also a common given name for men. So 
Angus is not quite forgotten. 

A debased form of the old religion 
lingered on as the witch-cult, which has 
been rather imaginatively reconstructed 
by Dr Margaret Murray (of University 
College, London. but born in Calcutta) 
The witches certainly worshipped a 
horned god, and a mother goddess. To 
judge from the accounts of Christians who 
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persecuted them, they celebrated rites not 
so unlike some of the Tantric rites. They 
believed that they had magical powers, 
and they kept animals which they believed 
to have supernatural properties. They 
occasionally sacrificed one of their own 
number, but the victim was usually, if 
not always, a volunteer. A curious fact 
makes it highly probable that some of the 
pre-Christian holy places in England were 
still venerated when Christianity was most 
powerful. In Wiltshire, there are two 
great circles of stones each up to about 10 
metres in length. One, Stonehenge, is 
nearly intact. The other, at Avebury, 1 
largely destroyed. Under one fallen stone 
was found the crushed skeleton of a 
medieval tailor, with his scissors. The 
Christian clergy doubtless organized this 
destruction They would not have done 
so had no cult persisted. 

For a highly imaginative reconstruction 
of the pre-Christian religions of Western 
Europe, I recommend Robert Graves’s 
book The White Goddess. To me it 
seems that he goes a long way beyond 
the evidence. He is himself, to judge 
from his writings, e.g. his novel Seven 
Days in New Crete, a devotee of the 
Mother, not neglecting her sombre and 
destructive aspect, the aspect worshipped 
in Bengal under the name of Kali. The 
bhakti-marga and the jfana-marga in- 
evitably diverge at times, and I think 
Mr. Graves has gone far beyond the 
evidence But as he is almost completely 
ignorant of Hinduism, the coincidences 
between his reconstruction and the reli- 
gion of many Hindus today are fairly 
startling. He gives his own rendering of 
“The Song of Amargin’, an ancient Irish 
hymn attributed to one of Eire’s more or 
less mythical invaders. According to this 
rendering at least, the song presents some- 
thing not unlike the Advaita philosophy. 
Unfortunately, I do not know any of the 
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Celtic languages, and 1 cannot give any 
opinion where scholars differ. 


GERMANIC CULTS AND RELIGIOUS 
ELIEFS 


Quite a different religion, or group olf 
religions, stretched from Norway and 
Sweden to southern Germany. We know 
a little about its northern form, particu- 
larly in Norway and Iceland. The 
supreme god was Odin or Wotan, some- 
times called the All-father. And in him 
we find a feature which is familiar in 
India, but rare outside it. He had 
obtained wisdom by tapas. According to 
one version, he had hanged himself from 
a tree, and attained divine knowledge 
after nine days; according to another, he 
was one-eyed, having given one eye to the 
Norns, who were goddesses of fate, in 
return for knowledge of the future. The 
Havamal is quite explicit that ‘he sacri- 
ficed himself to himself’, Although he 
normally lived in the sky, he often ap- 
peared on earth as a wanderer clad in 
rough clothing There was a thunder-god 
Thor, or Thunor, who was on the whole 
surprisingly benevolent; and because he 
made thunder with his hammer Mjolnir, 
he was the patron of smiths. ‘There was 
a war-god Tyr, or Tew, who had lost one 
hand in the mouth of the supernatural 
wolf Fenri. These two were the children 
of Odin by Frigga Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday are called after 
them These and related gods were called 
the Asir; after a war they made peace 
with another group of gods called the 
Vanir, including Njordr, Frey, and the 
beautiful goddess Freya or Vanadis. 
They lived united in Asgard. Probably 
the Vanir were first worshipped in Sweden. 

But there were also asuras, the frost 
demons, especially Rymir, in the north. 
and the fire demons in the south. Odin 
had made the sun with fire conquered 
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from Muspelheim, the fiery land. In 
addition, there was a remarkable being 
Loki, who for some time had lived with 
the gods, though now imprisoned below 
the earth. He had two sons, Fenri, a 
monstrous wolf, and Jormungandr, a ser- 
pent lying under the sea and encircling 
the earth, and a daughter Hela, the 
goddess of death. Fenri is chained up 
through the heroism of Tew. As to 
Jormungandr, I repeat one myth. Thor 
was once travelling with a mortal com- 
panion. They went into a giant’s house. 
There was a cat in it. Thor tried to 
pick up this cat, but only lifted its middle. 
The giant explained that the cat was 
really the world-girdling serpent. He 
took a draught from the giant’s cup, and 
could not empty it. But the cup was the 
sea, and since then there have been tides 
in it. Agastya, of course, emptied it! 
For most people death was a cheerless 
affair. At best they went to the cold and 
gloomy realms of Hela, and might be 
further punished for evil decds. But 
those who died bravely in battle were 
carried by Odin’s daughters, the Valkyries, 
to his hall, Valhalla. Every day they fight 
a battle. At sunset their wounds are 
healed, and they feast and sing. ‘There 
are no apsarasas! These men are needed 
for the great battle whose outcome is 
prophesied in the VoloSpa, a surviving 
Icelandic poem. 
The world will get worse and worse 
- There will be winter for three years, Kins- 
men will kill one another. í 
Hart er i heimi, hordomr mikkil, 
Skeggi-aold, skalm-aold, skjoldir 
klofnir, 
Vind-aold, varg-aold, adh) vaerold 
steipisk 
(It will be hard on earth, many whore- 
doms, an age of swords, an age of axes, 
shields cloven, an age of wind, an age of 
wolves, ere the world perish.) Then Fenri 
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will break his bonds, Jormungandr will 
rise out of the sea, and the frost and fire 
giants will invade middle earth. The 
gods, and the heroes behind them, will 
fight, but Fenri will eat Odin, to be killed 
by another god Vidhar; Thor and Jor- 
mungandr will kill one another, and so 
on. The moon will be thrown out of the 
sky, but the sun will be taken with labour 
pains, and bear a child. All but two of 
the human race will die. But there will 
be a new, better, and more peaceful world, 
in which Baldur, a son of Odin, who was 
killed by Loki’s cunning, will rule after 
rising from the dead. Again, this is 
something like the Hindu idea of pralaya. 

But what a grim religion—a religion of 
Kgatriyas whose main joy and duty was 
fighting. According to some versions of 
the myth, the gods had overcome the 
giants partly by treachery as well as by 
valour. This myth is at the basis of 
Wagner’s great series of operas, the Ring 
der Nibelungen. The Norsemen recog- 
nized that right conduct was in some way 
above their gods. But they did not 
embody it in any supreme god or goddess. 

Something is known about the religions 
of the ancient Slavs, but it is little more 
than the names of a few gods, such as 
the Lithuanian thunder-god Perkunas. 
We know something about the religion 
which prevailed in Western Europe three 
to four thousand years ago. when the 
wonderful temple of Stonehenge was built, 
in the sense that we know something of 
what its adherents did. But we know 
nothing of why they did them. Or at 
least I do not know. Two hundred years 
ago, these temples were supposed to have 
been constructed by the Druids. I think 
we can say with some confidence that thcy 
were used in a religion at least as different 
from Druidism as was Vedic Hinduism 
from modern Hinduism. For we may 
remember that the Celts laughed at the 
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idea that the gods lived in houses Mr. 
Graves has tried to reconstruct this reli- 
gion from enigmatic Welsh poems. I 
cannot follow him. But a reconstruction 
would be vastly important. For after 
Britain and western France, and the little 
Mediterranean island of Malta, which was 
a great religious centre three or four 
thousand years ago, the finest megalithic 
monuments are those of Mysore, some of 
which seem to have been made only 2,000 
years or so before the present time If I 
wished to reconstruct the religion, I should 
look for common elements in those cults 
of South India which probably date back 
before the coming of the Brahmanas,. and 
the ancient Welsh poems which I men- 
tioned, 


SYSTEMATIZATION 


Each of the four religions that I have 
mentioned. the Egyptian, the Greco- 
Roman, the Celtic, and the Germanic, 
was less systematized than Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, or even Buddhism, and 
included a great variety of cults and 
beliefs. In this respect, they were perhaps 
more comparable with Hinduism. Two 
of them, the Egyptian and the Celtic, had 
a well-organized priesthood. Druidism 
was largely but not quite hereditary. 
There is a record of a Druid whose father 
had been a slave. The Greco-Roman and 
Germanic religions had no organized 
priesthood, with one important exception 
A king was automatically a priest, and 
when a city became a republic, a magis- 
trate with the title of king, the arkhon 
bastleus at Athens. the rex, sacrificulus at 
Rome, continued his ritual duties. Other 
priests were chosen for a period of years. 
for example, the Flamen Diahs, the chief 
priest of Juppiter. 

The most important exception is the 
Delphic Oracle of Greece. in the temple of 
Apollo. This continued for at least a 
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thousand years, and its responses have 
recently been collected. They are all in 
hexameters, often quite good poetry. In- 
dividuals came there to be freed from guilt 
and disease; states sent embassies asking 
for advice. The answers were often am- 
biguous, but commonly clear after the 
event. I mention two famous examples. 
The Delians asked what to do to stop a 
plague. They were told to double the size 
of the altar of Apollo, which was cubical. 
They did so, as they thought, but the 
plague went on They went back to 
Delphi The god replied that his altar 
had been increased eight times The new 
altar was twice as long. as broad. and as 
high. Mathematicians solved the problem 
of finding the cube root of two, but mean- 
while the plague was over! Again, when 
the Persians invaded Greece, the men of 
Athens were told to seek the protection of 
a wooden wall. Some built a wooden wall 
on the citadel, and were killed. Others 
fought in wooden ships and defeated the 
Persians at Salamis. The priests at Delphi 
claimed to interpret the sounds made by 
a woman in a trance. They seem to have 
been very intelligent men. usually on the 
side of justice, but not recommending the 
impossible. 

The temple of Delphi was perhaps the 
holiest place in ancient Greece, and was 
spared in wars between cities. It was re- 
markable in another way. On one outer 
wall the acts of Apollo were represented ; 
on the other, those of Didnysos. Apollo 
was the god of orderly conduct, of life 
according to rules. But he was a little 
remote. Didnysos, on the contrary, was 
believed to enter his devotees. The word 
‘enthusiasm’ originally meant having a god 
in one. People in this condition were not 
bound by the usual rules. Here in India 
there is a corresponding contrast between 
Rama and Krsna, who are said to be 
avatdras of the same Being. The Greeks 
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expressed the same fundamental idea in a 
rather different way. 

The absence of a priestly caste meant 
great freedom in art, literature, and phi- 
losophy. Sculptors could represent the gods 
in very human forms ; poets could criticize 
the myths told about the gods; philo- 
sophers could bypass theology. But it led 
to the death of the religion in the follow- 
ing way. In ancient Greece, there were 
family cults; and every household had 
some symbol of divinity, no more obvi- 
ously recognizable than the Stvalinga. 
The ancient images, if they were recogniz- 
ably human, were idealized. About two 
thousand four hundred years ago, the 
independent cities developed their own 
temples and processions. Religion became 
a function of the city rather than the 
family. The gods were represented as 
human, and no longer idealized. This was 
satisfactory for the citizens who combined 
religion and patriotism. But when a city 
was conquered, these ceremonies were 
curtailed or became meaningless. So people 
turned to other gods or to philosophy. 
The Romans had official cults of their 
gods, including some deceased emperors. 
This was fine for the ruling class. But the 
people, who were oppressed, turned to 
Christianity. They would not identify the 
god of Christianity with Juppiter, because 
Juppiter stood for a political and economic 
system which they hated. However, in 
rural areas, the cult of local nature 
spirits such as the nymphs continued, 
and continues to this day in modern 
Greece. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ANCIENT 
EUROPEAN LITERATURES 


I want to say a very little about ancient 
European literatures from the religious 
point of view in the hope of attracting 
Indian scholars to their study. Greek 
literature is without much doubt finer 
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than Latın, even if we exclude the New 
Testament, which is certainly one of the 
most important books ever written, and 
in my opinion is also great literature, 
though uneven. One begins with 
Homeros, who described a part of the war 
of the Greeks against the city of Troy, 
near Istanbul, and the return home of 
one of the heroes, Odysseus, who had won 
it. Troy=Kuruksetra is a reasonable emo- 
tional equivalent. Near the end of the 
Odyssey, as of the Mahabharata, there is 
a story about a dog. But the two are as 
different as can well be imagined. When 
the king Odysseus returned to his island 
after twenty years, he found that others 
had usurped his rights. He was recognized 
by a swineherd Eumaios, who was looking 
after a feeble old dog, whom the hero 
remembered as a companion in hunting 
deer. The dog recognized him, and fell 
back dead. The same reference to an aged 
dog occurs at the end of two of the most 
epic novels written in my time, Bennett's 
The Old Wives’ Tale and MacOrlan’s 
Le Quai des Brumes. 

The great Athenian tragedians were, in 
fact, theologians. They took a mythologi- 
cal episode and allowed the characters 
to give their opinions. These could expose 


the intellectual weaknesses which exist 
in all theological systems. I think of 
two lines from Aeschylos’s Niobé, in 


which Niobé, the victim of divine justice 
or injustice, says, ‘For a god creates guilt 
for mortals when he wishes a house to be 
utterly ruined’. I am sure the author did 
not share this view, but he understood it. 
In his successor Euripidés, this criticiem 
is much more sustained, and probably does 
represent the poet's own view. ‘Their 
great contemporary, the comic dramatist 
Aristophanés,; while ridiculing materialistic 
theories of the universe, also attacked an 
archaic theology. particularly in his great 
drama The Birds, in which the birds 
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intercept the sacrifices going up to heaven 
and starve the gods into surrender. Such 
attacks were permitted, although the 
state of Athens continued to provide 
sacrifices. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Greek 
poets, Pindaros, has no such criticism, 
though he softens some myths, as Tulasi- 
dasa softens Valmiki’s unbearably painful 
ending of the Ramayana. In later ages, 
mythology became fairly quickly divorced 
from religious feeling. 

The earliest Latin poet whose work has 
been preserved, T. Lucretius Carus, was 
an Epicurean and a materialist. But he 
was not an atheist. His book begins with 
an invocation to Venus, in an aspect hardly 
to be distinguished from Laksmi. But he 
did not believe that the gods acted on the 
world. He died just over two thousand 
years ago. The greatest Latin poets were 
mostly alive two thousand years ago 
Some concerned themselves little with 
religion. Three call for comment. Pub- 
lius Virgilius Maro was a great poet and, 
I believe, a profoundly religious man, pos- 
sibly a priest of Apollo. His epic, the 
Aeneid, is polished ; whereas Homéros is 
rougher, but perhaps more spontaneous. 
But it does give a notion of the religion of 
a highly intelligent and sensitive man 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus gives a better 
picture, perhaps, of the religion of an 
average man. His work includes several 
official hymns written for state occasions 
Publius Ovidius Naso was an immensely 
competent and prolific writer Two of 
his books are important for us. The Fastt, 
which is only half written, describes the 
main festivals in the first half of the 
Roman year. The Metamorphoses is a 
guide to mythology, centring round stories 
of people who were transformed into birds. 
trees, constellations. and so on. Neither 
work, in my opinion, shows a trace of 
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religious feeling. But they are invaluable 
compendia of myth and ritual. 

Of later writers I mention particularly 
the tragedian Seneca. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago, he was admired and imi- 
tated in English. So far as I know, I am 
the last person left alive who reads him 
for pleasure. While his stories are taken 
from the usual mythological tradition, 
many of his characters express materialistic 
views. However, he can hardly be appre- 
ciated without some knowledge of the 
Stoic philosophy. The later’ poets were 
more philosophical than religious. Where 
they used the myths, they used them with- 
out much evidence of devotion to the 
deilies concerned 

I have given you a very brief and 
certainly unfair account of something 
which I believe is very important. The 
adherents of these religions did great 
things. The followers of Sri Ramakrishna 
believe that all religions are worthy of our 
respect. If so, I believe it is their duty, 
a duty of piety to the thousands of millions 
of men.and women who adhered to these 
old religions, to try to understand them 
sympathetically. To do so would be a 
contribution to the unity of mankind, 
which, in my opinion, should be so far as 
possible a unity in time as well as in 
space. Perhaps I am talking nonsense. I 
am not sure. I suspect that we have duties 
to the dead, whether or not they are still 
conscious, as well as to the living. When 
I make a contribution to palaeontology, 
the branch of biology dealing with animals 
which lived in the past, I feel that to 
understand them and admire them is a 
real part of my dharma as a biologist. I 
feel the same about the human past. 

It is at least conceivable that such a 
study might also help Indians to under- 
stand the multiform religion of their own 
country, which is now my country. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


y NTIL recently the Regional Repre- 
U sentative of the British Council in 


Calcutta, Mr. J. A. O’Brien, M.A., 
left India in April to join his headquarters 
in London. During his four years in 
Calcutta, Mr. O’Brien took a very keen 
interest in Institute work. He frequently 
participated in its meetings and discus- 
sions, and always readily extended his 
help whenever it was sought. In this con- 
nection the Institute wishes to record ils 
deep sense of gratitude to Mr. O’Brien for 
-the work he did to assist the publication 
of The Cultural Heritage of India. Read- 
ing from the point of view of language, 
he carefully went through most of the 
articles of the fourth volume (already 
published) dealing with the religions of 
India, and of the first volume (in the press) 
dealing with the beginnings of Indian 
culture (Prehistoric, Vedic, Early Brah- 
manical, Jaina, and Buddhisi), i> 

As a farewell gesture, on. ‘thé. ggth 
March the Institute invited’ Mr. O'Brien 
to give a talk on his impressions of India. 
His talk was entitled ‘India as I See’ Her’, 
and the meeting was presided over by Sri 
Saila Kumar Mukherjee. Mr. O’Brien’s 
talk was highly interesting and instructive, 
as it reflected the speaker’s wit, humour, 
and keen observation, and also his inti- 
mate knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of Indian life. 


* * * 


Two distinguished American journalists, 
Mr. Norman E. Isaacs, Editor of Louisville 
Times, and Mr. Roy L. Matson, Editor of 
Wisconsin State Journal, who were in 
India on a study tour, were invited to tea 
at the Institute on the sth April to meet 
some eminent littérateurs, educationists, 
and journalists. 

After tea, Mr. Isaacs addressed a meeting 
on ‘India in the American Press’, with Sri 


J. N. Sarkar, Associate Editor of Amra 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, in the chair. 

In his talk Mr. Isaacs reviewed the 
reasons behind the fact that Indian news 
is very inadequately represented in the 
American press. One of the chief reasons, 
he said, was that India has only three news 
agencies, so the sources for the collection 
of news from India are very limited. One 
of these three agencies, P.T.I., works in 
collaboration with Reuter, but in America 
only twenty-five out of 1,750 daily news- 
papers subscribe to Reuter. As Reuter is 
the main source of news from India. 
through P.T.L, it is clear how very large 
a section of the American population is 
deprived of Indian news. Moreover, 
Reuter cannot ignore its London interests, 
and this fact also serves to prevent a free 
flow of news from India. Another im- 
portant contributory factor is the high rate 
of cable transmission, which is about 6.5 
cents per word. Unesco is trying to get 
this rate lowered, and both India and 
America should support this move. 

Mr. Isaacs pointed out that until these 
difficulties had been overcome the Indian 
and American peoples could not know 
each other’s hopes and aspirations, in spite 
of their longing to do so. It was of the 
utmost importance that America shou'd 
know about the many vital problems which 
confront India in her daily life. Mr. Isaacs 
assured his audience that editors and 
newspaper proprietors in America were 
thinking seriously over the matter, and he 
requested Indign newspaper men to do the 
same. Only constant efforts on both sides 
could drive out misconceptions and pro- 
duce close friendship and complete under- 
standing. 

* * * 

Bishop Terenig Poladian, S.T.M.. Ph.D., 

President of the Armenian Theological 
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Seminary in Antelias, Lebanon, was in 
Calcutta in April on his way back from a 
pastoral visit to all the Armenian churches 
and communities in South-East Asian 
countries, Australia, and New Zealand. A 
scholar and a distinguished theologian, 
Bishop Poladian is the author of several 
books. He represented his Church at the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order, and 
at Evanston at the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. 

During Bishop Poladian’s stay in the city 
the Institute took the opportunity to meet 
him. On the’ igth April, some friends of 
the Institute and several prominent mem- 

ers of the Armenian community in 
Calcutta were invited to meet him at tea 
After tea, the Bishop addressed a meeting 
on ‘The Rôle of Armenia in History’ 
under the presidentship of Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit., Chairman 
of the West Bengal Legislative Council. 

In the course of his highly illuminating 
and informative address, Bishop Poladian 
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surveyed the long and chequered history 
of Armenia and her people—her ancient 
glory, her geographical features, the per- 
secutions she was subjected to, the move- 
ment and settlement of her people in 
distant lands, the outstanding contribu- 
tions by her children in social, economic, 
military, cultural, and literary fields in the 
countries of their adoption, and, finally, 
the Armenian Church which holds together 
in the same ‘flock’ Armenians scattered 
throughout the world. 

Referring to the spirit of tolerance that 
pervades the Armenian Church, Bishop 
Poladian said that she is the ‘most liberal, - 
broadminded, and tolerant Church in 
Christendom. .. She believes that each 
Church is saved by her own faith. Her 
lofty motto for centuries has been as 


follows Unity in essentials, liberty in 
doubtful matters, and charity in all 
things’ 


The meeting was attended by a large 
audience which included many Armenians. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE CONCEPT OF MANKIND-AS-A-WHOLE 


TANDING alone, seeing only earth 

and sky, what could a man know of 

the size and the nature of the world 
in which he lives? He could know noth- 
ing beyond the immediate powers of his 
vision and hearing. This was the posi- 
tion of primitive man, and this is the 
position, even today, of anyone not in 
touch with modern knowledge. Nature 
has not provided man with a sense that 
conveys to him knowledge of distant lands 
or peoples; he may or may not know the 
sea; he cannot know that the earth is 
round, nor can he think of it as an object 
in space ; the stars and planets, although 
they can be seen, are so remote that they 
tell him nothing. Therefore the world, 
to such a man, is his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and this he must defend 
as he would defend his own life. 

In his natural state, man is thus lord 
of all he surveys—and no further. This 
was contradicted by primitive myth and 
ancient philosophy, which declared the 
spiritual unity of mankind. But as the 
recognition of this was dependent upon 
spiritual insight, only rare individuals 


were capable of achieving it, and the 
general run of the people passed it by ' 
and put their trust in the knowledge 
conveyed to them by their physical] senses. 
Thus man’s attitude to the world was 


„governed by his immediate surroundings, 


modified only by the natural extensions of 
his knowledge through clan and nation. 

The one strong factor that, from earliest 
times to the present, has served to build 
up the conception of nations and groups 
as separate and distinct from each other 
is that it is natural to man to hold such 
a conception. 

Thus it is that at the present time we 
are confronted with a situation that is 
based primarily upon this primitive, 
natural conception of the separateness of 
nations, but which is complicated by a 
parallel conception which has developed 
in the course of civilization. The story of 
civilization may be summarized in the 
simple statement that it is the story of 
man’s attempt to overcome his limitations, 
both physical and mental. And as in this 
attempt he has gone on from success: to 
greater success, a new conception of the 
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universe, the rôle of man, and the nature 
of society has been introduced. It has 
been seen that humanity is one, and the 
conception of mankind-as-a-whole has been 
born. This new conception is not yet 
strong enough to oust the old, and so the 
two exist side by side. 

Therefore life in the modern world is 
complicated by numerous contradictions 
that may be observed in international 
relations, in economics, in science, in 
education, and in many other spheres of 
everyday living. On the one hand, leaders 
in every country talk freely of ‘a new ideal 
to remove all differences’, an ideal based 
on the unity of the human race. But on 
the other hand, in spite of so much that 
has happened to prove the minimized 
significance of separate sovereign States, 
individual nations still cling to the con- 
cept of separate sovereignties, or alliances 
among separate sovereignties Each coun- 
try clings most tenaciously to its own 
national interests, and its activities are 
governed by this basic primitive concep- 
tion. 

All over the world, in every country, 
there are individuals, however, whose 
vision is concentrated on the conception of 
the unity of mankind that is the outcome 
of both modern civilization and ancient 
philosophy. To them, the consolidation 
of this conception is the next forward step 
man has to take. 

Much that is happening today serves to 
force ‘man in this direction, and an odd 
assortment of influences may be seen to 
be at work. There is, for one thing, 
genuine international co-operation such as 
may be seen in the worktngs of UNESCO 
and in the experiments and research of 
the geophysical year. Then there is 
economic pressure, for it has been force- 
fully and painfully brought home to men 
that the nations of the world are inter- 
dependent. There is no such thing as the 
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isolation of a State. Also there is the great 
change in religious outlook that is taking 
place as the result of thought-provoking 
encounter between diverse cultures and 
religions. Lastly, there is the great 
spectre of fear, and probably this is the 
greatest influence of all that will force 
man into the acceptance of the concept of 
mankind-as-a-whole. For the crisis that 
now lies ahead will be something very 
much more than the political or military 
crisis that provokes it. It will be a 
spiritual crisis that will force man to the 
realization that the time has come for him 
to choose between the primitive, natural 
concept of the separateness of individuals 
and of groups and nations, and the other 
concept, one which represents man’s 
mastery of the natural and the primitive, 
the spiritual concept of mankind-as-a- 
whole. Those who have already per- 
ceived the significance of this choice 
believe that the concept of mankind-as-a- 
whole must be consolidated in every 
possible sphere of man’s activity, built up 
scientifically step by step, and through as 
many avenues as possible, as part of his 
effort to overcome natural limitations, 
which is the civilizing process, the refining 
process, and which ultimately spells 
spiritual progress. 


MAN’S CONCEPTION OF HIMSELF 


The means whereby this is to be 
achieved vary greatly, for education, poli- 
tics, science, social science, and religious 
and other institutions must all be har- 
nessed to this end. But fundamental to 
them all is the science of man himself. 
‘The way man looks at himself, his concep- 
tion of his own nature, governs all his 
other concepts. Therefore this is the most 
important field in which education 
towards the concept of mankind-as-a-whole 
has to be conducted , 
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Most people are ready to concede that 
man is the highest form of creation, but 
all do not appreciate the full implications 
of this. It is the development of mind 
more than of body that has determined 
the course of evolution. If man is the 
highest form of animal life, it 1s because 
he is the animal that thinks, and not the 
animal that depends only on’ its senses. 
Yet for most people the power to think has 
not yet been exercised to the full, it has 
not yet attained its full stature, because 
man still depends very largely on his senses 
in the formation of his concepts. Thought 
must ultimately carry man beyond the 
senses to the region of spiritual experi- 
ence. But, so far, man has not learned, 
on any large scale, to cultivate spiritual 
experience as the ultimate object of 
thought. ‘The senses and the experiences 
they bring remain to him as real ends in 
themselves. When thought is carried to 
its logical and ultimate conclusion, sense 
experiences will be seen as mere vehicles 
of spiritual experience, the true end of 
living, but now it is sense experiences that 
are the most real. The result of this is 
that man’s concepts are governed by his 
senses. The power to think, for example, 
leads him to long for immortality. But 
his conception of immortality appears in 
sensuous terms, as a physical heaven ; 
whereas when he allows the same power of 
thought to carry him beyond the sensuous, 
he attains a spiritual conception of immor- 
tality. Likewise with man’s conception of 
God. In the popular view, it is an 
anthropomorphic conception; whereas 
when man allows his power of thought to 
carry him beyond this, he arrives at and 
can inwardly perceive a spiritual concep- 
tion of God. 

Man is still governed by his senses in 
his attitude to himself, to his neighbour, 
and to his world; and this is the funda- 
mental explanation of international ten- 


`is a degeneration of what he was. 
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sions, of crime and aggression, of error 
and selfishness, and of all the other con- 
comitant evils that beset the world. For 
while man believes that he is body, the 
necessity arises to defend and preserve 
that body, and this can only be done at 
the expense of other bodies Then ihe 
idea of separateness is introduced, the 
separateness of individual from individ- 
ual, and of group from group, nation 
from nation. It is the idea of separateness 
that causes so much misery in the world. 

What is needed therefore is a reorienta- 
tion of man’s view of himself. Until now, 
only religion and philosophy have been 
in a position to offer this reorientation 
and thus counteract man’s firm belief in 
his senses; and religion and philosophy 
have not made much headway, for they 
cannot appeal to all people. Now, how- 
ever, other fields are open. Science can 


‘play its part; likewise social science, 


psychology, and education. From all these 
various standpoints, man can be taught 
to view himself as ‘a soul with a body’ 
rather than as ‘a body with a soul’. 

As an example, we may take three ideas 
which are well established in the popular 
mind, and relate them to each other. The 
modern age freely accepts the idea of 
evolution, namely, that man as he is 
today has evolved through millenia from 
the amoeba or some other very low fonn 
of life. Also freely accepted is the idea 
that one cannot get out of a machine 
more energy than has been put into it. 
Therefore whatever it is that is evolving 
through man was already involved in the 
amoeba. Then there is the popular idea, 
an ancient idea that has appeared in the 
form of myth in several cultures as the 
story of a flood, that man as we know hiin 
Tbe 
function of myth, as is known, is to reveal 
the inner meaning of man’s life on earth. 
In Ananda Coomaraswamy’s view, myth is 
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an unconscious and spontaneous expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual nature, showing 
that the world of manifold objects pro- 
ceeds from the One reality behind all and 
returns to that reality, and is never 
actually anything other than that One, 
although it seems to be so. If, then, man 
is a degeneration, it is on the plane of the 
senses. This myth simply states that the 
senses do not represent the true nature of 
man, for man cannot express through his 
senses alone that pure spiritual Being from 
which they have proceeded. Thus what 
was involved in the amoeba, and what 
is being expressed through the evolution 
of man, is that one Spirit of the universe 
in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

In whatever way it may be expressed, 
the idea of man as spirit, divine by 
nature, must be made known to all. This 
is the birthright of every man. He has 
only to claim it, to recognize it, and make 
it his own. It has been said that the 
cause of all misery is ignorance. This is 
true in every state of life, from the social 
to the spiritual It is ignorance that 
causes hatred, and it is ignorance that 
causes man to put his trust in the idea of 
separateness, Let man now see himself 
and all others as spirit, and let him see 
that there is but one spirit in the universe, 
variously manifested, and the idea of 
separateness will vanish. 

Once the idea of separateness has been 
overcome, man’s strength will increase to 
the degree that spiritual strength is greater 
than physical. And because the world is, 
after all, a subjective wor]d, as we see it 
and what we make it, the reorientation of 
man’s view of himself will effect a reorien- 
tation of man’s view of the world and 
what he does with it. Future generations 
will be brought up to think of themselves 
as spiritually strong, not only physically 
strong, as Queen Madalasa, in the Puranas, 
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sang to her baby in the cradle, “Thou art 
the pure One, the Stainless, the Sinless, the 
mighty One, the great One’. Thus will 
man learn to have faith in himself, faith 
in himself as invincible spirit We have 
plenty of examples in the world of what 
has been done by man’s faith in himself 
as body Fifty years ago, Swami Vive- 
kananda, in pointing out the strength of 
the English character, the Englishman's 
faith in himself, contrasted this with the 
teaching that all men are sinners. ‘God 
bless them that they do not believe it’, he 
said. ‘On the other hand, the English- 
man believes he is born lord of the world 
He believes he is great, and can do any- 
thing in the world; if he wants to go to 
the sun or the moon, he believes he can, 
and that makes him great. If he had 
believed his priests that he was a poor 
miserable sinner, going to be barbecued 
through all eternity, he would not be the 
same Englishman that he is today.’ It is 
this faith, the faith in man’s ability to 
build empires, climb mountains, explore 
the most inaccessible corners of the globe, 
and penetrate the mysteries of nature, it 
is this faith in muscle and brain that has 
now to be metamorphosed into faith in 
spirit. Man as spirit is the discovery 
common to all fields of research, although 
each expresses it differently, and the time 
has therefore come when this discovery 
can and must, in turn, be used as the 
basis of man’s thought in all his activities. 


LINKING UP 


The value of this reorientation of man’s 
view of himself extends from value to the 
individual in the development of his 
character to value to the whole of man- 
kind in the development of organization 
from a universal standpoint. In this 
study, we are concerned with its value as 
a means of relating parts to the whole, 
that is, of relating individuals to mankind- 


r 
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as-a-whole, and relating also the different 
aspects of man’s activity and all his prob- 
lems to mankind-as-a-whole. The aim 
before us is that mankind should function 
as an entity; and to achieve this end, it 
is necessary to build up a consciousness 
of that entity ; for an entity does, in fact, 
exist, even though we are not conscious of 
it, At present an individual regards him- 
self as a member of a particular group 
with certain specific interests. His group 
may be a particular nation, or a partic- 
ular religion, or an ideological institution, 
or even a particular civilization. Because 
most individuals think in terms of one 
or more or all of these, a sense of loyalty 
to mankind-as-a-whole does not exist. 
There is at present no scope for the 
individual to think of himself in terms of 
the whole of mankind. There is no 
organized integrating force which links 
up the separate groups by relating them 
to an over-all whole. 

It is our belief that the integrating 
force needed for the development of man- 
kind awareness is the reorientated view of 
the nature of man that we have outlined. 
When man sees himself and others from 
the standpoint of universal spirit, two 
things happen. First, he knows that the 
separateness of the individual is only 
apparent and temporary, and that there- 
fore he has nothing to fear from others, 
so the cause of strife is removed; and 
secondly, he sees that groups of all kinds, 
nations, religions, ideological institutions, 
and civilizations have each their place, 
since each is but one aspect of man’s 
attempt to express that one universal 
spirit in his everyday life. Groups will 
then be seen not as rivals, but as comple- 
mentary to each other. 

In the same way, all the different fields 
of man’s thought—science, the arts, sociol- 
ogy, religion and philosophy, and so on— 
can be linked up with the ‘concept’ of 


» 
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mankind-as-a-whole based on the spir- 
itual nature of man and the universe. 
Research into what has been called ‘the 
mankind problem’ is now being carried 
out by the Committee for the Study of 
Mankind, Chicago, under the directorship 
of Gerhard Hirschfeld. ‘Mankind, func- 
tioning as an organized whole’, says an 
introductory statement issued by the Com- 
mittee, ‘is unthinkable without a mankind 
awareness, a mankind conception, a will 
toward mankind.. .Now the time seems 
appropriate for positive action to achieve 
that awareness. An effort must be made 
to search for the means of bringing this 
about. There must be research, educa- 
tion, discussion. The purpose of the 
Committee is to stimulate this search’ 
One of the first steps taken by the Com- 
mittee was to invite scholars working in 
various disciplines or fields to describe the 
ways in which their particular work relate 
to the mankind problem. Extracts from 
the replies received, published by the 
Committee in a bulletin entitled Views 
and Ideas on Mankind, make very interest- 
ing reading, and can be used to demon- 
strate our contention that the work of each 
discipline can be linked up with the con- 
cept of mankind-as-a-whole, if based upon 
the reorientated view of man as spirit. 
Professor Gordon W. Allport, of the 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University, believes in the need to study 
common values, the likenesses in the 
human family. “We need more sustained 
interest in the common denominators of 
the human race. The net result of anthro- 
pological research, I fear, is stress on cul- 
tural differchces. Similarities between 
groups is seldom made the focus of study. 
... In order to win people to the concept 
of mankind-as-a-whole, I think we need 
many more studies (and syntheses of 
studies) concerned with mankind's com- 
mon ground. ... Two years ago, I pub- 
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lished The Nature of Prejudice. While 
the book draws material chiefly from 
American studies, I had hoped that it 
might have universal significance concern- 
ing this important topic. During a recent 
stay of six months in South Africa, 1 
tested out my book as well as I could to 
see whether it applied to a different scene. 
While I think my emphasis might need to 
be altered in spots, still the book seemed 
to hold up. My point in mentioning this 
matter is simply to suggest that one proce- 
dure for the study of mankind might be 
to take general treatises of this order and 
by systematic study see whether they do 
apply broadly across the earth, or whether 
in many respects they are limited and 
ethnocentric.’ 

Professor Roger J. Williams, of the 
Biochemical Institute at the University 
of Texas, believes, on the other hand, 
that it is important to admit differences in 
the human family. ‘A most cogent reason 
why we should be willing to conside: 
human differences without flinching, and 
even give them intensive study, is that 
fundamentally our love of freedom is 
based upon these differences and nothing 
else. If we were all of the same nature, 
each of us would not have a desire to go 
his own way. He would not have any 
“own way”. .. Instead of imagining that 
these differences are evil and to be shun- 
ned, we should cherish them. If we try 
to imagine them out of existence, we not 
only fail, we deny ourselves real insight 
into human nature.’ 

Professor Hans Syz, of the Lifwynn 
Foundation, Westport, Connecticut, refers 
to Trigant Burrow’s phyPbiological re- 
searches in the early twenties, which con- 
cerned mankind or man as a species, since 
they were directed toward +the investiga- 
tion of man’s basic motivations and 
toward determining generic causes of con- 
flict and destructive trends. His basic 
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postulates are ‘thal a principle of organı- 
zation or integration is operative through- 
out mankind as a whole, that this prin- 
ciple is expressed not only in the function 
of individual organisms, but also in the 
biological resources for interindividual 
and phylic cohesion, and that these co- 
ordinative forces have been interfered 
with by community-wide disintegrative 
factors (the “social neurosis” 1925) which 
can be submitted to scientific investigation. 
While science moves at present through- 
out its various disciplines toward integrat- 
ed, organismic formulations, there remains 
an apparently compulsive trend toward 
conflict and factionalism in the actual 
behavior of individuals and of human 
society as a whole. It is this trend toward 
partisan hostility and emotional depend- 
ence, reflected and enacted in the lives of 
each of us, that phylobiology undertakes 
to study as a typical feature of mankind 
in its present stage of development’ The 
solution, as Professor Syz sees it, lies in 
shifting human motivation to an altered 
basis. ‘In the approach to this generic 
problem of man’s dissociation, phylo- 
analysis employs a self-inclusive technique. 
The student challenges in the immediate 
moment his personalistic bias as a member 
of the group not only through observation 
and insight, but also through the proprio- 
ceptive technique of cotention developed 
by Burrow around 1930. This technique 
consists in a differentiation of intra- 
organismic tensional patterns that were 
found to be significantly related to motiv- 
ation and behavior. On the basis of this 
procedure, contact with inherent, organ- 
ismic forces is established, which permits 
individual and group to operate from an 
altered, comprehensive frame of reference. 
Self-limited, wishful attitudes tend to be 
replaced by species-oriented motivation, 
and the criteria of investigation become 
less bound to personalistic and socio-cul- 
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tural prejudice. From the phylobiological 
perspective, it would seem that unless 
human motivation is thus shifted to an 
altered basis, percepts and concepts will 
continue to reflect divisiveness and hostil- 
ity, and the “concept of mankind” cannot 
become effective. For it appears that it 
is only through the mobilization of inter- 
nal phyloorganismic resources that the 
deflecting influence of the separative self- 
image is mitigated, and inherent capacities 
for integration and social coordination can 
become available for the understanding 
and management of general human 
problems.’ 

Professor Abraham H. Maslow, of the 
Brandeis University, takes a psychological 
approach. ‘For the last decade or so, I 
have been much impressed with the fact 
that the deeper one goes into the indi- 
vidual unconscious, the more universal one 
gets. In their deeper layers, all mankind 
are one. This is the viewpoint, not only 
of Freud and Jung, but also increasingly 
an axiom with a steadily enlarging group 
of psychologists. . . . I have been hunting 
for the basic and universal core of human- 
ness in more fully developed, mature, 
psychologically healthy individuals... . 
In any case my ultimate concern is to dis- 
cover universal values by analyzing out 
the deepest nature of mankind.’ Quoting 
from his paper on ‘A Philosophy of 
Psychology’, Professor Maslow says: 
‘Psychology should turn more frequently 
to the study of philosophy of science, of 
esthetics, but especially of ethics and 
values. Im sorry that psychology has 
officially cut itself off from philosophy, 
because this means no more than giving 
up good philosophies for bad ones. Every 


man living has a philosophy, an uncriti-. 


cized, uncorrectable, unimprovable, un- 
conscious one. If you want to improve 
it, and make it more realistic, more useful. 
and more fruitful, you have to be con- 


scious of it, and work with it, criticize it. 
improve it. This most people (including 
most psychologists) don’t do. . . . Here in 
philosophy there are many growing points, 
points of penetration and improvement 
and advancement in human thought. Un- 
less they know the great philosophers, the 
psychologists are apt to remain arrogant 
rather than humble, trivial rather than 
profound, and repetitious rather than 
creative. The trouble with many psychol- 
ogists is that they are content to work 
with but a portion of the human being. 
indeed, even to make a virtue and a desir- 
able thing out of it. They forget that 
ultimately their task is to give us a unified, 
empirically based conception of the whole 
human being, of human nature in general. 
i.e. a philosophy of human nature.’ 
Professor Robert S. Hartman, of the 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico, directs his attention to collective 
values, and in seeking to define the term 
‘value’, expands it into a systematic pattern 
called Formal Axiology, ‘which serves in 
relation to the world of values, or the 
subject of the social and humanistic disci- 
plines, in the same way that mathematics 
serves in relation to the world of facts, or 
the subject of the natural sciences, in 
clarifying, relating, and  systematizing’. 
Quoting from his paper on ‘A Moral 
Science for the Atomic Age’, Professor 
Hartman demonstrates his system by show- 
ing that what to an individual would be 
evil or immoral can become good or moral 
to a group or nation. The reason is the 
transposition of the legal and the moral. 
“When we think of nations as powers— 
and we usually do—we are not interested 


‘in people as individuals, but as elements 


of still another system, that sees nations 
as physical forces, in analogy to physical 
sciences, as being “in equilibrium”, “in a 
vacuum”, and the like. Here we have a 


primitive transposition of frames of refer- 
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ence which axiology makes crystal clear. 
All foreign policy is based on the trans- 
position of intrinsic (human) and systemic 
(legal, physicist) value, and indeed, the 
intrinsic valuation of systemic value, on 
the one hand, and the systemic valuation 
of intiinsic value, on the other. The 
intrinsic valuation of systemic value is the 
axiological definition of fetishism. Systems 
may be thought, but they must not be 
loved, venerated, or worshipped, otherwise 
they become excessively valued and thus 
fetishes Nations as such are mere abstrac- 
tions whose realities are men and women, 
buildings and landscape, all that we can 
see and feel with our senses. The unity 
of all this is a construction of our minds, 
which thinks it together—“e pluribus 
unum”’—and gives it a name. This name 
then takes the place of the realities, and 
is valued intrinsically. The expression for 
this valuation is the term ‘sovereignty’, 
which elevates the name of the nation be- 
yond all realities and thus converts it into 
a fetish which overlays the true values of 
humanity. This disvaluation of humanity 
is the systemic valuation of intrinsic value. 
We flatten out individual people, who 
ought to be valued intrinsically, in collec- 
tivistic, that is, systemic terms. As a result, 
people become labels, examples of “isms” 
or systems ... and the destruction of 
labels, of course, is nothing immoral, but 
a legal duty which, with some additional 
false valuation, easily becomes a “holy” 
duty, a “holy” war for the “fatherland”, 
etc. Axiology teaches—and this happens to 
be the teaching of the Old as well as the 
New Testament,.. that the one and 
supreme value is the individual human 


being—and that to kill a single human 


being in the name of an idea is infinitely 
evil, not to speak of the mats slaughter of 
war. 

‘Of course, we all know this. The reason 
that we do not act accordingly is that we 


are drugged by the fetish of collective 
thinking, of legal and pseudo-scientific 
constructions intrinsically valued—the 
fetish of sovereignty in our age, and the 
big words of earlier ages. A survey of 
history will show that all really great 
crimes have been committed in the name 
of some such system. And always there 
has risen the protest in the name of the 
individual As Costellio said when Calvin 
burned Servetus: “Burning a man is not 
the defense of Faith, but the murder of a 
man”, so we can-—-and must—say today: 
“Burning men, women, and children by 
atomic bombs is not the defense of the 
nation, but the murder of men, women, 
and children.” The Bible says it in the 
old seldom understood words: “Over- 
come evil by good”—and not by an addi- 
tional evil, 

‘Axiology teaches us to understand these 
words, Its application will make us 
emerge from this age of collective madness 
into one of individual rationality. It will 
convert international relations into inter- 
human relations and make every person, 
no matter of what race, creed, or color, 
enjoy his fellowman as an infinite value. 
It will tear down the artificial walls that 
systemic thinking has erected between us 
and make us truly human. In this way, 
it will make the world fit for the atomic 
age. It will make atomic power a tool of 
humanity rather than humanity a victim 
of atomic power. It will make the law 
itself a tool of intrinsic value rather than 
a tyrant over it. All the opposed forces 
in our present world—communism and 
capitalism, democracy and dictatorship, 
natives and imperialists, black and white, 
rich and poor—are trivial in comparison 
to the tremendous opposition between 
those who think in terms of human value 
and those who think in collective terms. 
This division cuts through all others. It 
is the one danger that threatens ‘our exist- 
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ence. For all the forces mentioned use the 
fetish of national sovereignty one against 
the other.’ 

Professor Ludwig von Bertalanffy, of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
ioral Sciences, Stanford, California, puts 
forward a new discipline, called General 
System Theory, which concerns the 
formulation and derivation of those 


rinciples which are valid for ‘systems’ in 
} f 


general. 

‘Modern science is characterized by its 
ever-increasing specialization, necessıtated 
by the enormous amount of data, the 
complexity of techniques and of theoretical 
structures within every field. This, how- 
ever, has led to a breakdown of science as 
an integrated realm: The physicist, the 
biologist, the psychologist, and the social 
scientist are, so to speak, encapsulated in 
a private universe, and it is difficult to get 
word from one cocoon to the other. 

‘There is, however, another remarkable 
aspect. If we survey the evolution of 
modern science, as compared to science a 
few decades ago, we are impressed by the 
fact that similar general viewpoints and 
conceptions have appeared in very diverse 
fields. Problems of organization, of whole- 
ness, of dynamic inter-action, are urgent 
in modern physics, chemistry, physical 
chemistry, and technology. In biology 
now, problems of an organismic sort are 
everywhere encountered ; it is necessary to 
study not only isolated parts and processes, 


but the essential problems are the organiz- 


ing relations that result from dynamic 
inter-action and make the behavior of parts 
different when studied in isolation or 
within the whole. The same trend is 
manifest in gestalt theory and other move- 
ments as opposed to classical psychology, 
as well as in modern conceptions of the 
social sciences. 

“These paralle] developments in the 
various fields are even more dramatic if we 


consider the fact that they are mutually 
independent and largely unaware of each 
other. 

“Thus, there exist models, principles, 
and laws that apply to generalized systems 
or their subclasses, irrespective of their 
particular kind, the nature of their com- 
ponent elements, and the relations or 
“forces” between them. It seems legiti- 
mate to ask for a theory, not of systems of 
a more or less special kind, but of univer- 
sal principles applying to systems in 
general. 

‘The integrative functions of General 
System Theory can perhaps be summarized 
as follows. So far, the unification of 
science has been seen in the reduction of 
all sciences to physics, in the final resolu- 
tion of all phenomena into physical events. 


‘From our point of view, unity of science 


gains a more realistic aspect. A unitary 
conception of the world may be based, not 
upon the possibly futile and certainly far- 
fetched hope finally to reduce all levels of 
reality to the level of physics, but rather 
on the isomorphy of laws in different 
fields. Speaking in what has been called 
the “formal” mode, that is, looking at the 
conceptual constructs of science, this means 
structural uniformities of the schemes we 
are applying. Speaking in “material” 
language, 1t means that the world, that is, 
the total of observable phenomena, shows 
structural uniformities, manifesting them- 
selves by isomorphic traces or order in its 
different levels or realms. 

‘We come, then, to a conception which, 
in contrast to reductionism, we may call 
perspectivism. We cannot reduce the 
biological, belfavioral, and social levels to 
the lowest level, that of the constructs and 
laws of physics. We can, however, find 
constructs artd possibly laws within the 
individual levels. The world is, as Aldous 
Huxley once put it, like a Neopolitan ice 
cake where the levels, the physical, the 
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biological, the social, and the moral uni- 
verse represent the chocolate, strawberry, 
and vanilla layers. We cannot reduce 
strawberry to chocolate—the most we can 
say is that possibly, in the last resort, all 
is vanilla, all mind or spirit. The uni- 
fying principle is that we find organization 
on all level. The mechanistic world 
view, taking the play of physical particles 
for ultimate reality, found its expression 
in a Civilization glorifying physical technol- 
ogy, which eventually has led to the catas- 
trophes of our time. Possibly the model 
of the world as a great organization can 
help to re-enforce the sense of reverence 
for the living, which we have almost lost 
in the last sanguinary decades of human 
history... . 

‘Our knowledge of the laws of physics is 
excellent, and consequently our techno- 
logical control of inanimate nature almost 
unlimited. Our knowledge of biological 
laws is not so far advanced, but sufhcient 
to allow for a good amount of biological 
technology in modern medicine and 
applied biology. ... What is lacking, 
however, is the knowledge of the laws of 
human society, and consequently a socio- 
logical technology. So the achievements 
of physics are put to use for ever more 
efficient instruments of destruction; we 
have famines in vast parts of the world, 
while harvests rot or are destroyed in other 
parts; war and indiscriminate annihila- 
tion of human life, culture, and means of 
sustenance are the only way out of uncon- 
trolled fertility and consequent over-popu- 
lation. They are the outcome of the fact 
that we know and control physical forces 
only too well, biological forces tolerably 
well, and social forces not at all. If, there- 
fore, we could have a well-developed 
science of the human society and a corre- 
sponding technology, it would be the way 
out of the chaos and impending destruction 
of our present world.’ 


` Each individual view, 


OBSERVATIONS 


FHE REALITY OF SPIRIT 


The variety of views expressed in these 
extracts from Views and Ideas on Mankind 
demonstrate very clearly the need for a 
unifying principle that will relate each 
individual problem to mankind-as-a-whole. 
each individual 
problem, although of grave importance in 
itself and of great significance to mankind, 
yet remains incomplete and sterile if it is 
left in isolation. Lf, however, it is seen as 
one embodiment among many others of a 
basic universal principle, it at once 
assumes validity and strength, 

Professor Syz advocates ‘the mobilization 
of internal phyloorganismic resources’ and 
takes his stand on Trigant Burrow’s postu- 
late that ‘a principle of organization or 
integration is operative throughout man- 
kind as a whole’. Professor Maslow seeks 
to ‘discover universal values by analyzing 
out the deepest nature of mankind’, Pro- 
fessor Hartman wants to establish the 
mtrinsic value of the individual, so that 
the true values of humanity may never he 
overlaid by the fetish of collective labels 
which take the place of reality. Professor 
von Bertalanffy puts forward a General 
System Theory to integrate the ‘problems 
of organization, of wholeness, of dynamic 
inter-action’ found in each of the various 
scientific fields. Instead of attempting to 
reduce all sciences to physics, he says, unity 
may be arrived at through the isomorphy 
of laws in different fields. “The unifying 
principle is that we find organization on 
all levels. . . . (and) possibly the. model of 
the world as a great organization can help 
to re-enforce the sense of reverence for the 
living.. 

The views of these scientists are based 
on the recognition of certain facts which 
they have observed. These are the exist- 
ence in human nature, or in the world, of 
‘internal phyloorganismic resources’ (Syz), 
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‘a principle of organization or integration 
throughout mankind’ (Burrow), ‘universal 
values in the deepest nature of mankind’ 
(Maslow), ‘the intrinsic value of the mdi- 
vidual’ (Hartman), ‘problems of organiza- 
tion, of wholeness, of dynamic inter- 
action’ and ‘the model of the world as a 
great organization’ (von Bertalanffy). Each 
of these facts, it may be observed, is a step 
towards universal unity or wholeness. 
‘This is now the keynote of all research ; 
for these facts we have gathered together 
are but a few of many such facts that may 
be demonstrated in the work of scientists 
and researchers in all fields It is therefore 
apparent that the time is ripe for the 
demonstration and recognition of a basic 
universal principle that will lend itself to 
expression through all such facts that 
now form the basis of work in various 
fields. $ 

Now comes our most difficult task. For 
while the basic universal principle we seek 
doubtless exists and awaits recognition, 
there is as yet no word or phrase, no 
vocabulary to describe it, that has received 
wide acceptance. In this study, we have 
advocated a reorientation of man’s view of 
himself based on the perception of man as 
spirit. ‘Spirit’, however, is a term that has 
no scientific status, Scientists fight shy of 
philosophical terms. and do not readily 
give recognition to metaphysical concepts. 
except the most elementary abstractions. 
Yet it is just at this point that a forward 
step has to be taken. for modern science 
is now not very far removed from meta- 
physics The probings of science have 
shown that matter assumes finer and finer 
forms. Science already deals verv largely 
with the subtle, and not merely the gross: 
the result is that physics leads directly to 
metaphysics. It has now been recognized 
that the physical world, the world we per- 
ceive with our senses, is but one infinitesi- 
mal part of the whole. Beyond and beneath 
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it lies the vast unknown. Human nature 
is such that it is not content to remain 
within the confines of the known world 
Man must always climb mountains. Some 
inner instinct, a need, a pull towards ful- 
filment, drives man on to study and pene- 
trate the unknown world that lies beyond 
the conscious world. If he did not do 
this, man would be an animal again, con- 
tent with the life of the senses, the things 
of the fleeting moment. But man is the 
animal that overcomes nature, man is the 
animal that thinks. And if we ask, “Why 
does he think?’, ‘What makes him?’, we 
can only reply, ‘Because it is his nature to 
do so’. 

The end result of man’s thinking is the 
establishment of unity. His search, in the 
words of the Upanisads, is for ‘that which. 
being known, all things are known’. And 
if it is man’s nature that drives him on to 
continue this search. then it follows that 
the nature of man himself is unity. This 
is confirmed in other ways. It is observ- 
able that it is a sense of unity that gives 
man the greatest pleasure Man enjoys bs 
intellect more than an animal enjoys :ts 
senses, more than he enjoys his own senscs 
and enjoyment of the intellect implies the 
establishment of unity through reason. for 
knowledge means establishing the associa- 
tion of one thing with another. Yet man 
has a pleasure greater than the pleasure of 
knowledge. He has the pleasure of love 
Love may be defined as ‘a sense of unity 
established between two’, and this sense of 
unity gives man greater happiness than he 
derives from either his rational or his sense 
nature. But man has yet another pleasure 
even greater than this. Greater than the 
pleasure of love is spiritual bliss, which 
even if it is not known to all. is attainable 
by all who seék it and fit themselves for it 
In spiritual bliss, as has been demonstrated 
and corroborated by those in every age 
who have experienced it. the sense of unity 
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attains the peak of perfection, for ‘I and 
my Father are one’. 

That which gives man the greatest pleas- 
ure is that which best expresses his inner- 
most nature. So we canhot escape the 
assumption that the nature of man is 
unity, or spiritual perfection which 1s bliss. 
It also follows that the pleasure of love, 
intellectual or rational pleasure, and the 
pleasures of the senses are all expressions 
of man’s inner nature, differing only in 
degree and not in kind. So here we have 
an indication that spiritual unity is the 
basic universal principle that we are seek- 
ing, the principle which will relate the 
individual to mankind-as-a-whole 

Let us now approach this principle 
from another angle. Scientific studies 
concern life in all its various manifesta- 
tions. We have seen that so subtle have 
these studies become that they are on the 
point of going deeper still, to the study of 
life itself. Science now wants to under- 
stand not only how things become what 
they are, but why they do so. Science now 
asserts that all things are the manifesta- 
tion of one force, energy, which is the sum 
total of everything that exists; and in 
making this assertion, science has drawn 
nearer than ever before to the discovery of 
‘that which, being known, all things are 
known’. Science thus comes to the conclu- 
sion, a conclusion that is also metaphysical 
in nature, that ‘things are not what they 
seem’. Energy, however, cannot be the 
basic universal principle, for it is itself a 
material concept. Yet it can be used as 
a stepping stone to the basic universal 
principle we are seeking, fpr it is analo- 
gous to spiritual unity. The Upanisads 
speak of a similar analogy: ‘As the one 
fire, entering into the universe, expresses 
itself in various forms, even so that One 
Soul is expressing Itself in everv soul and 
yet is infinitely more besides’ 

Taking, then, spiritual unity to be the 


basic universal principle which finds its 
embodiment in innumerable ways in the 
truths enunciated by the scientists, we can 
now see that all these truths are justified 
by this principle Professor Syz’s ‘internal 
phyloorganismic 1esources’, Professor Bur- 
row’s ‘principle of organization or integra- 
tion throughout mankind’, Professor Hart- 
man’s ‘intrinsic value of the individual’, 
and Professor von Bertalanffy’s ‘problems 
of organization. of wholeness, of dynamic 
inter-action’ and his ‘model of the world 
as a great organization’—alj these truths 
take on a new dynamic meaning when 
viewed from the standpoint of universal 
spiritual unity, ‘that One Soul expressing 
Itself in every soul’. Professor Maslow’s 
assertion of ‘universal values in the deepest 
nature of mankind’ also finds sanction in 
this principle, for the infinite Oneness of the 
universe, the spiritual unity of man, 1s the 
eternal sanction, the rationale, of all ethics 

Now it is for scientists to take up this 
universal principle, make it their own, and 
express it in their own terms. It is true 
that the words ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ have a 
variety of meanings ranging from the 
poetical to the fantastic. and therefore 
cannot appeal to scientists. The Sanskrit 
language. however. is full of terms which 
are precise and scientific, and it is possible 
that words like ‘Atman’ and ‘Brahman’ 
will be the terms adopted universally to 
express the oneness of the individual 
(Atman) with the One Spirit of the 
universe (Brahman). 

So will man come at last to the knowl- 
edge of his own true nature and see him- 
self as spirit, a spirit that is in mankind- 
as-a-whole. in all things Finding within 
his own existence unity, which he estab- 
lishes by both knowledge and love, he sees 
at last that the one basic universal prin- 
ciple he seeks is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, 
the essence and realitv of everything’ 

I. R. R. 


MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF EASTERN AND WESTERN 
CULTURAL VALUES 


A SYMPOSIUM ON UNESCO'S MAJOR PROJECT 


AST January unesco organized a con- 
ference of social scientists in Calcutta 
as part of its ten-year major project 

to promote understanding between East 
and West. On the 17th January, as the 
conference was nearing its conclusion, the 
delegates held a symposium at the Insti- 
tute in order to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to hear something of what had 
taken place during the conference. 

The following were the delegates to the 
conference: 

Professor André Bertrand, Deputy 
Director of the Social Sciences Department 
of unesco. He was formerly Director of 
Studies at the Ecole Nationale d’Adminis- 
tration, Paris. 

Dr. Nabendu Datta-Majumder, Director 
of Anthropology-cum-Anthropological Ad- 
viser to the Government of India. 

Professor Paul Demieville, Professor of 
Chinese at the College de France, Paris. 
This distinguished specialist in the 
Chinese language was formerly Professor 
of Chinese at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, Paris. 

Professor Louis Dumont, Professor of 
Indian Sociology at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris.. An anthropologist, he was 
formerly Lecturer in Anthropology at 
Oxford, 

Dr. Maurice Freedman, an anthropolo- 
gist and a professor of the London Schoo! 
of Economics. 


Dr. A. Guberg, a member of the Acad-' 


emy of Sciences, Moscow, and Professor of 
the History of South and South-East Asia. 

Dr. Bert Hoselitz, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago. He 
is at present in charge of a sociological 
project in India. 


Dr. Charles Madge, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Birmingham. 
He is now on a mission for unesco in 
New Delhi. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, the well-known 
anthropologist, who is on the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, and the author of books on the 
South Seas and on general sociology. 

Dr. Alfred Métraux, a programme 
specialist in the Social Sciences Depart- 
ment of unesco. An anthropologist, he 
was formerly a professor at Yale University. 

Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, who was formerly 
a Minister in the Swedish Government and 
a former Secretary of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Europe. 

Professor M. N. Srinivas, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Baroda. 

As a preliminary to the symposium held 
at the Institute, the Chairman, Dr. Na- 
bendu Datta-Majumder, introduced each 
delegate to the audience and presented 
him with copies of Institute publications. 
He then invited Professor André Bertrand 
to address the meeting, which he did in 
the following words: 

The conference we have been attending 
dealt with a particular aspect of one of 
the three major projects which have been 
undertaken by unesco with the full con- 
tribution of its member-States, their Na- 
tional Commissions for UNESCO, and other 
scientific institutions, international and 
national, unggco’s rôle in this big ven- 
ture, which is due to take place during 
the next ten years, being essentially onc— 
if we can—of leadership, inspiration, and 
co-ordination. The major project I have 
referred to is officially described as deal- 
ing with the Mutual Appreciation of 
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Eastern and Western Cultural Values, and 
I would like first of all, as briefly as 
possible, to inform you of the conditions 
in which this project came into being. 1 
am particularly glad to recall. first of all, 
that its: official birth took place on Indian 
soil. It is therefore an Indian major pro- 
ject. It was adopted by the Ninth Gener- 
al Conference of UNEsCo at the end of 1956 
in New Delhi and, better than any com- 
mentary of my own, to give you an exact 
idea of the purpose and scope of this 
major project, will be for me simply to 
read the resolution on which this major 
project is based The resolution reads as 
follows: 

‘The General Conference recogniz- 
ing that the understanding between 
peoples necessary for peaceful co- 
operation among them can only be 
built on a full knowledge and appre- 
ciation of one another’s cultures, rec- 
ognizing the special urgency of in- 
creasing among the peoples and 
nations of the orient and the occident 
a mutual appreciation of their re- 
spective cultural values, further recog- 
nizing that profound and objective 
study of the radical changes which 
have recently taken place in the life 
of both eastern and western nations 
is necessary to a right understanding 
of their national cultures and to an 
appreciation of the values inherent 
in them, decides to authorize the 1m- 
plementation of a major project based 
upon the criteria adopted by the 
‘General Conference entitled Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values for -a ‘period of ten 
years beginning January the ist, 1957.’ 

So, these being our general terms of 
reference, what was the precise object of 
this conference which started on Mondays 
last and will end tomorrow (Saturday)? 


MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURAL VALUES 


Its precise object was to discuss the best 
possible contribution of the social sciences 
in the implementation of this major pro- 
ject. So I would like to be perfectly clear 
on this point. Social scientists were 
gathered in Calcutta. They were repre- 
senting such disciplines as anthropology, 
economics, sociology, and political science 
This conference therefore was not com- 
posed of specialists in philosophy or reli- 
gion or arts or literature, because the 
very purpose of this conference was not 
to study, so to speak, in themselves such 
oriental or western philosophies, religions, 
arts, and so on, but to study ways and 
means by which social scientists could, by 
studying ways of life, behaviour, and.so 
on of ‘peoples in different countries, best 
help the general implementation, as an 
integrated whole, of the major project as 
described in the resolution 

It was arranged to hold this conference 
because it was felt that such a contribu- 
tion could help to explain those cultural 
values to which that project is devoted, to 
explain new- trends and changes which 
have taken place and are taking place at 
the moment, and, through this help so 
given by social scientists to the implemen- 
tation of the major project, to help better 
mutual knowledge and understanding be- 
tween all peoples concerned. This there- 
fore has been and`is the main purpose 
of this conference which is about to end. 
I do not want to go now into any further 
detail about, let us say, the highlights of 
the discussions which began on Monday, 
for the very simple reason that we have 
here two much, more qualified speakers 
than myself to explain to you what these 
highlights were. Our group has decided 
that Dr. Gunnar Myrdal from Sweden, and 
Dr Margaret Mead from the United States 
would successively take the floor to convey 
to you these highlights 


THE RATIONAL APPROACH TO SOCIAL REALITY: 


GUNNAR MYRDAL 


Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish social scientist, was at 
one time a Minister in the Swedish Government and was 
also the Secretary of the Economic Council of Europe. He 
is the author of The American Dilemma and Rich Lands 


and Poor. 


We give here the text of his address at the 


Institute on the ryth January, when he took part in the 
symposium on the Unesco Major Project for the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural values. 


T is indeed a great privilege for us, 

social scientists who, under the wise 

- guidance of our Chairman, have been 
discussing for almost a week what the 
social scientists can’ do to promote the 
goals of ‘the resolution which you have 
heard. It is a privilege to be permitted 
this evening to say a few words~at ithis 
Institute, and answer: questions which I 
hope will be raised. ‘We certainly feel 
ourselves. in a congenial atmosphere here. 

I would start by demonstrating to you 
the high principle of the social sciences, 
and one of our traditional rules of behav- 
iour, by protesting against the statement 
made by our distinguished ` Chairman, 
Dr. Datta-Majumder, who has been presid- 
ing also over our discussions—a prominent 
scholar and an important man even out- 
side this- field.. He characterized us as 
representing ^ States—that I represent 
Sweden and my colleagues represent 
various countries such as the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and so on.: This 1s 
‘entirely wrong. I do not represent Sweden. 
[ represented Sweden when I was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament from 193%, and when I 
had even been a member of that Govern- 
ment, but that was not as a social scien- 
tist. Now, when I am a social scientist, 
I do not represent any particular country. 
No, I represent something much- bigger. 
I represent one of the strivings’ of humar 


ity, of mankind, and so do-we all. This 
I am saying, I think, on behalf of us all. 
We have not represented any particular 
nation. We represent a striving of man- 
kind towards factual knowledge and 
rational knowledge about relations between 
human beings, and between the human 
being and bigger societies, $ 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIC 
REPUBLIC 

. As social scientists; we represent a much 
bigger community ,than any individual 
country, : an international , organization 
which, is much mightier, and volder than 
UNESCO and : much mightier and. older 
than this Mission, namely, the intema- 
tional academic republic. This, republic 
is based upon the: political principle: that 
science is criticism. and that; progress of 
knowledge is the result of-a_ basically 
anarchistic striving sòf- individuals, of iñ- 
dividual scholars,.working together! or 
separately, to seek the truth. Progress is 
demarcated by controversies: and ‘discus- 
sions, and it is out.of these controversies 
that the asserabled’ volume of knowledge. 
of rational knowledge, grows. 

So I was very grateful-.to you, Sir, that 
you gave mę this opportunity to demon- 
strate the fundamental ‘political anarchistic 
principle of ‘the ‘society which I do repre- 
sent and which is ‘the: academic republic. 


` 
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which is international. We have more 
than one rule in our constitution. We 
have our professional ethics, which have 
been built up during centuries and cen- 
turies in a pragmatic way to safeguard 
academic freedom and by that the growth 
of knowledge. We have common beliefs , 
the most fundamental of our common 
beliefs is that truth is one, that there is 
not one truth in the east and another 
truth in the west Truth is one, and this 
can be found by rational ‘observation and 
by logical inferences from observation 
We can never recognize that there is one 
truth in Moscow, one in Washington, one 
in Stockholm, and one in New Delhi. I 
would like to say one thing more I say 
we represent these strivings of us all to 
try to understand in a rational way, by 
means of our intelligence and the right use 
of our senses, the social reality. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT PHILOSOPHY 


In their present form the social sciences 
were born there. They have a much 
older history; most of them have come 
out of a glorious sort of enlightenment, 
and I do believe that we can see certain 
elements of, I would almost say, faith 
which stems from that period. In that 
period, which was basically optimistic, the 
great thinkers who laid the basis of 
modern social sciences believed that 
human beings were much alike, all of 
them over the whole world. As Locke 
said, the new-born child is a fabula rasa, 
like ourselves, and it is experience through 
life which conditions him to be what he 
is when you meet him. This 1s basically 
an Optimistic view. Originally, it is only 
a moral view—that all have equal rights , 
but when we have had a foundation also 
in what I might call a natyralistic view. 
we see that basically we are all very simi- 
lar. So far as mental aptitudes and intel- 
ligence and other abilities are concerned, 
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you all know that during the last sixty 
years modern research in the social sciences 
has more and more come to prove that 
this basic faith of the enlightenment phi- 
losophy was correct. The more we have 
refined our instruments to see the differ- 
ences between people, the more differences 
we have. But however big the individual 
differences are, when we are speaking 
about large groups, they are disappearing 
—differences between black and white, be- 
tween man and woman, between rich and 
poor. So I say that this is basically an 
optimistic view If we thought that bio- 
logical differences were of social signifi- 
cance to groups, then it would be very 
difficult to believe that we could change 
this world The faults would be based in 
nature But if we believe that human 
beings become what they are conditioned 
to become, then we can reform society, 
and that is the faith to which social 
science adheres, though only during the 
last generation has it become really 
founded. 

Well, in this conference, we are social 
scientists of different specialized sciences 
and, having been moulded under different 
conditions in the countries where we have 
been born, or in the countries where we 
have been working, we have been discus- 
sing what the contribution of social 
sciences can be to a better understanding 
between peoples. Our general answer is 
that the contribution by the social sciences 
to this problem is to work more and better. 
It is to create a better and bigger social 
science. Research goes on, and we have 
to ensure more complete dissemination of 
its results to the general public in all 
lands. For this no institution, not even 
UNESCO, can be responsible. That is their 
work, which goes on humbly in all large 
institutions which have chairs and posi- 
tions in the social sciences. The primary 
duty of all these institutions and UNESCO, 
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besides giving livelihood and good condi- 
tions for research, is to keep up the direc- 
tion in the research, to give us the funda- 
mental anarchy which is in our whgle 
attitude of work, and to leave us academic 
freedom. The organization of reseaich 
which is needed is an organization which 
must spring from our voluntary efforts. 


THE COMPLETE PICTURE 


It may be said that an element of faith 
may also be detected in the constitution 
of the international academic republic, the 
faith, namely, that better knowledge and 
clearer reasoning will improve under- 
standing between peoples. Let us be 
absolutely clear about the fact that this 
is not so in the short run. There are 
many facts in the United States, in the 
Soviet Union, in Sweden which, if thev 
were better known, would not necessarily 
lead to a higher appreciation of their cul- 
tures. Also, as you know, there are many 
facts in Indian society which, if we spread 
better knowledge about them, would not 
increase sympathy for India. But although 
it is so in the short run, nevertheless. we 
fee] that in the long run, when we really 
make knowledge complete, such knowledge 
and such rational reasoning will increase 
understanding. I say this is a matter of 
faith, and you will have to have consid- 
erable faith, because you all know, who 
have any knowledge of any culture. your 
own and others, that in all of them there 
are facts which definitely are not of the 
character to make other peoples sympa- 
thetic to that culture But in our work. we 
are led by the faith that when we take all 
together and get a complete picture. then 
only will knowledge create sympathy. 
That is, at least, my faith; and during 
the discussion we have had during this 
last week, although we have not talked 
about it, I do believe that I sensed that 
that is how we felt. 


Now, I said we represent the striving in 
mankind, because of the striving in all 
countries, in all cultures, towards ration- 
ality, and from that point of view, it is 
doubtful whether it is really appropriate 
to put the major project of unesco under 
the terminology of East and West. But 
here I will stop, because it is exactly on 
this point that my friend, Dr Margaret 
Mead, the very distinguished anthropolo- 
gist—who happened to be born in Amer- 
ica, but does not represent America—is 
going to talk. 


t * » 


At the conclusion of the symposium 
addresses, the following exchange took 
place: 

Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee. As a 
professor of philosophy, it is perhaps 
audacious on my part to participate in 
this discussion. Still certain doubts and 
questionings have been raised in my mind, 
and I seek clarification and a satisfactory 
answer. First we have been told truth is 
one. I would like to know what that one 
truth is. If it be said that it is the truth 
which is one in the sense that it gives you 
an undifferentiated abstract principle, then 
the difficulty will be that this conception 
of truth cannot be shown to be congruent 
with certain other statements made by the 
speakers. One speaker said that knowl- 
edge of the different cultures is apt to 
lead. and has actually led, to conflict ; that 
knowledge of different cultures of different 
countries may not lead to appreciation, 
but may lead to depreciation. But when 
we have a total picture of all these cultures 
of different Countries, then in that total 
picture that conflict will disappear and 
harmony will reign Another speaker said 
that you must preserve the distinctive fea- 
tures. Our world is one world, but m 
that one world we are to preserve the dis- 
tinctive features of the different cultures 
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of different countries, and conunue as far 
as possible towards mutual appreciation of 
these different distinctive features. Now, 
my question is, If truth be one in the 
abstract sense, that is, one simple, single 
principle, then how to reconcile this with 
the idea that the distinctive features of 
different countries or of different periods 
of human history should be preserved. 
respected, and appreciated? Also, if there 
is a possibility of conflict when we have 
knowledge of the different cultures in 
separation, I fail to see how in the total 
picture of the different cultures there will 
be no conflict. These two ideas do not go 
very well together, 

So my question is also a suggestion. 
This truth is not a simple, single principle. 
This truth, if there be any such truth 
which may be congruous with the concep- 
tion of one world and also with the 
anxiety to preserve and respect the distinc- 
tive features of different cultures, and also 
with the idea that while there may be 
conflict when we have knowledge of the 
separate cultures, there will be no conflict 
when there will be a total picture, then 
the idea of this truth as one should be 
revised ; it should be a synthesis of many 
things. The idea of truth, if it is to be 
reconciled with the idea of a synthesis of 
many truths, would be a harmonization 
or organization of many things So the 
principle that I am trying to emphasize is 
that the idea of truth should be clarified 
What. sort of truth is it? If we are to 
have harmony, if we are to have mutual 
appreciation, then it must be on the basis 
of an idea of truth, not so much as a 
simple, single principle, but one truth 
with manifold aspects, manifold facets. 

True, we have the idea that reality is 
one, truth is one, but that ofe truth, that 
one reality, has different aspects (Ekam 
sad-vipra bahudha vadantt), and we may 
describe the different aspects and we may 
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approach different aspects. So, it is a 
philosophy which will be a synthesis of 
different philosophies. It is a truth which 
will be a unification and organization of 
different truths. That perhaps will help 
you, and so I would request you to clarify 
further your conception of one truth. We 
have the idea of ‘Yata mata tata patha’ 
(There are as many paths to God as there 

_are religions), but at the back of that 
philosophy is the idea that there is to be 
a synthesis (samanvaya). One truth is that 
truth which will be acceptable to all, if 
it be a synthesis of many truths, a rational 
organization of many truths; but if it be 
one single principle, there may be possible 
contradictions, and conflicts will come. So 
the philosophy of this major project for 
mutual appreciation should be a synthetic 
philosophy which would be a reconcilia- 
tion of different philosophies. I want to 
know what your idea of truth is. 


* + + 


Dr. Gunnar Myrdal: Perhaps it is 
natural, when. we are in this circle, that 
our discussion is coming up on high 
philosophical levels, and I am sure that 
my friend who has just spoken will have 
the same feeling as I have, and that is 
that what we can say in a few minutes 
cannot exhaust this subject. 

You have spoken very simply, and I will 
speak like a child and try to compress in 
the shortest space an answer to your ques- 
tion. The basic principle of scientific 
work of the type which we are conducting 
in our learned institutions in all countries 
and in your country, ıs that truth is one. 
For all sciences it means that if you have 
the distance between Calcutta and Delhi, 
then we can measure it, and if we make 
our instruments as good as we can, we 
can find out exactly how far it is. And 
it means that whether we stay here in 
Caleutta or in a little village, we assume 
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in our research that ıt is possible to get a 
complete knowledge, so far as we have the 
means and the instruments and the time, 
about that village—how many houses there 
are, what people there are, what relations 
there are, what their dreams are, what is 
their frustration, and what is their aspira- 
tion ; in other words, there is one picture 
of that village which is the true picture 
in a scientific sense. 

Before I go to the next question, I 
should explain a little further what I 
meant by my faith. Knowledge of many 
facts cannot by themselves contribute to 
appreciation. Nevertheless, the knowl- 
edge of the full facts about a nation 
would do it. I will try to explain that, 
What I meant was that a true knowledge 
of a country, of India, say, contains not 
only your glorious history and your phi- 
losophy and all the good things about it, 
but it contains also mistakes, crimes, things 
done wrongly, corruption ; it contains all 
these things which are ugly. I say this as 
a scientist, because the same is true of my 
country where I was born, and the same 
is true of other countries I have studied. 
It is quite clear that an increased knowl- 
edge of the ugly facts of a civilization 
cannot by itself make people more sympa- 
thetic. If you could—which would be 
against me as a scientist—keep the whole 
world from knowing anything more about 
India than Ramakrishna’s message to the 
world, surely you will be appreciated more, 
but that would not be scientific. There 
are other things in this culture, as there 
are in other cultures. Some facts are ugly, 
some facts are very ugly; and some 
facts are good, some very good. That is 
obvious to us who are working on India’s 
material on reality. Piecemeal knowledge 
does not always create appreciation. - 

I state, however, that it is my faith that 
a full and a more complete knowledge 
about a nation—about its strong sides 
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and its weak sides, about its crimes and 
its good deeds—will create more apprecia- 
tion, and I call it my faith and | will 
explain why. It is because I am not 
prepared to prove it as a scientist Lut 
underlying it is another principle which 
we have inherited trom scholars or scien- 
tists, like the scientists of other parts of 
the’ world in other countries, and this is 
that a man is, on the whole, a good man 
Scientists who have been going round. a» 
some Of us are doing, among prisoners and 
among prostitutes, who have seen degrad- 
ed people, believe that people are good 
The principle upon which we have been 
working since enlightenment, and there 
aie things which we realize are facts and 
yet are contradictory, is that these people 
who have gone wrong have done so, on 
the whole, on the average, because of the 
impertections of the conditions under 
which people are living. We do believe 
that, on the whole, people are good people 
If we endeavour to change the institu- 
tions—which is in line with the social 
scientists’ optimism—to change the social 
ielations and the relations between nations 
in the way which corresponds to human 
beings’ potentiality to live a happy com- 
munity life together, we will succeed. It 
is this basic creed that we have in mind— 
on this, I think, there will be no contra- 
diction. It is that faith which tells us 
that, if we can make knowledge complete, 
it will make for understanding. 

The more one knows, the more one 
comes to understand, as I once had the 
opportunity to do in the United States of 
America, where I had gone to study for 
some years ofe of the most ugly phases 
of society, the race problem, the Negro 
problem. The more I went into it, the 
more I loved and appreciated that countiy, 
and in the end I found that I loved and 
appreciated America better than my own 
country. Studying India with all its 
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glorious traditions and with all its crimes, 
with all its horrors, with all its misery, 
studyıng India as socal scientists, with 
complete knowledge, we will come to 
appreciate it much better. This was what 
I meant, and I am speaking as a socal 
scientist. 

I have talked about truth in the sense 
of values of ‘goods’. I do not claim to 
be a preacher; I am a student ‘This is 
a long story if I should go into it. Never- 
theless, all my friends might not agree 
with me, because this question is still 
under discussion as ıt was two hundred 
years ago. My opinion is that every 
cultural State must have value premises. 
There is no disinterested truth, and that 
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is the reason why we have to be careful 
about value premises. If we want to draw 
conclusions about what is right or what 
is wrong—what is the way we should go— 
the social scientist has in his hand many 
premises for the logical inference as to 
what ıs good for a country and what is 
right and what ıs justice. We have the 
factual premises ; to that we have to add 
the value premises-—what we believe—and 
that can be carried out quite logically. We 
do not attempt to mix them together in 
a philosophy where you are gliding on the 
words This ıs against our spirit. Where 
we are progressing together, we take the 
truth in the sense of factual premises and 
truth in the sense of value premises. 


Every culture is endowed with a universal dimension, not only because it 
can be understood and respected by all peoples, but because it gives particular 
expression to the highest qualities of mankind, and because its values contain 


a wealth of teaching and inspiration. 
Eastern cultures, and those of the Occident, must be appre- 
as expressions of human genius. 


classical values. 
ciated not as peculiar curiosities, but 
» 


In this perspective, all cultures have 


* 


Even ın their reciprocal borrowings, all cultures keep their individual 
character ; for each one appropriates to itself what it has borrowed from others 


and endows it with a particular style. 


Hence the interaction of cultures, if it takes place in a climate of equality 


and liberty, should not destroy or compromise their individual nature 


Even 


less should it be a ground for misprizing the unique and irreplaceable value of 


each culture and its original contributi 
se 


on to the common heritage of mankind. 


The development of mutual appreciation of cultural values calls for the 


fashioning of a renewed and broader 


umanism, within which cultures endowed 


with their own unshakeable individuality, but capable of drawing from each 


other inspiration and enrichment will co-exist an 


collaborate. “This cultural 


pluralism, tempered by the necessity for understanding and appreciation of 
each culture by the other, and inspired by the idea of the universal solidarity 
of mankind, characteriz@s the point of view of the present age on the problem 


of the unity of civilization. 


—Quoted from Oneni Occident (News of 


uxEsco’s Major Project on Mutual Appre- 
ciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 


Values), I 2, April 1958, pp 10, 11 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST IN CULTURAL VALUES 


MARGARET MEAD 


Dr. Margaret Mead, a leading anthropologist, is on the 
staff of the American Museum of Natural History. She 
ws the author of well-known books on the South Seas and 
on general sociology. We give here the text of her 
address at the Institute on the ryth January, when she 
took part in the symposium on the Unesco Major Project 
for the mutual appreciation of eastern and western 


‘cultural values, 


NE of the problems of the social 
scientist is that he must do all his 
work in full public view. The 
physicist can work in his laboratory, and 
people for a very long time may not 
understand what he does. Very often, not 
until he himself begins to worry about the 
ethical implications of what he does, do 
people know about it. But the social 
scientist, who touches closely the life of 
man, who discusses problems allied to 
birth and death and marriage, to work 
and to play, to family life, village life, and 
national ife, must necessarily always act 
in the full light of his own society, and 
all societies know what he is doing. Today, 
in the world we have come to the position 
where everything that we do must be 
tested, and presented, and thought out in 
terms of all the people in the world. 
Every statement that is made is going to 
be scrutinized, rejected, or tested, or 
worked on further, or left lying by the 
wayside by people all over the world. It 
is in this sense that we are very glad to 
have an opportunity to talk with the 
members of this Institute and the mem- 
bers of this forum, because our delibera- 
tions must be taken in the light of the 
intellectual climate of the whole world. 
Now, Dr. Myrdal spoke about the ques- 
tion of East and West. We are very glad 
to have had a project formulated which 


. of the West is to-be brought about. 


includes the whole world, but we are a 
little worried about dividing the world 
into two halves, and one of our tasks this 
week has been to give advice, at the request 
of the other parts of UNESCO, about how 
appreciation and communication between 
the countries of the East and the countries 
One 
of the first things which we have to see to 
is that we will not promote appreciation 
by lumping together half the world as the 
East, and half the world as the West. We 
must rather insist on looking at all the 
countries of the world, perhaps grouping 
them together for special purposes, but 
insisting that we live in one world with 
many different cultures, all of which con- 
tribute to the picture of the whole. So this 
is our first suggestion of what the social 
scientists can contribute in the way of 
principles. 

The second suggestion is that we know 
that in order that one people may appre- 
ciate other people, or rightly appreciate 
themselves, there must be comparison and 
contrast. One of the great contributions 
that this progect should make is that it 
will be possible to look at the values of 
several countries at once; and then the 
project will not only advance understand- 
ing and appreciation of other countries, 
but also increase the knowledge and 
understanding of each country of itself. 


OLD AND NEW IN BALI 


When I knew that I was to come to this 
conference, I decided that the most useful 
preparation I could make was to come by 
way of Indonesia where twenty years ago 
I studied the culture of Bali—one of the 
most ancient of the Hindu cultures and 
one of the most archaic. I wanted to go 
back and see what had happened to Bali 
in these twenty years, because in these 
twenty years the Balinese have been 
brought into the world, have been made 
part of a new independent nation, and 
have become aware of themselves as 
Hindus, and as part of the modern world. 
They are grappling simultaneously with 
a new definition of themselves and a new 
understanding of the problems that have 
been brought to them in the way of 
health. education, and political organiza- 
tion. So one can see side by side the new 
values that are being sought everywhere 
in the world of health and education and 
better organization, and the new appre- 
ciation of the old ideas. , Twenty years 
ago, in Bali the word ‘Bali-Hindu’ was 
only used to distinguish those who knew 
more about Hinduism from those who 
knew very little. There was another 
word, ‘Bali-Aga’. which really just meant 
‘people of the mount’, those who knew 
something about religion, but did not 
have to think very much about it. because 
they were all Hindus, and they did not 
have to talk to any one who was not 
They lived a quiet and beautiful life with 
their own ceremonies, but without much 
self-examination or self-criticism or rela- 
tionship between them. Today, under 
the stimulus of having to define their 
culture in Indonesia, having to argue with 
Christians, and argue with ,Mussulmans, 
they have become newly aware of their 
old values at the same time that they are 
vigorously pursuing the new values of 
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universal education and of the kind of 
health which makes it possible for the 
babies that are born to live. I thought 
that it would be as good a preparation as 
I personally could make in coming to this 
conference, because one of the special 
contributions that the social sciences can 
make in this project is to find ways in 
which we can encourage the study of the 
distinctive differences among the peoples 
of the East and the West, and the common 
aspirations which they share. 


AREAS OF STUDY 


We have within this conference outlined 
a few areas which we hope will be studied 
in some detail, such problems as the 
changing relations between man and 
woman, the changing relations between 
generations, the changing attitude towards 
the use of hands, which is so important in 
connection with the dignity of labour, the 
dignity of man, and the place of arts and 
crafts in the world, and we have outlined 
some methods by which we hope these 
studies can be made. We would be able 
to get specialists, who have been working 
at high levels and at simple local levels. 
to outline differences and comparisons 
between different socicties. specially to 
begin with in Asia and in South-East Asia. 

This was one of our discussions, but the 
more important one perhaps is to empha- 
size the conditions within which this new 
communication of comparison can take 
place—with the recognition of each cul- 
ture and the value of comparison and 
the possibility of contrast between cultures 
leading not only to new assured values 
and a new sense of the unity of mankind. 
but also to a revaluation and reapprecia- 
tion by each country of that which it 
wishes to cherish as its own, and of the 
ways in which people all over the world 
can help each other in realizing this goal. 


> ? + 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST IN CULTURAL VALUES 


At the conclusion of the symposium 
addresses, the following exchange took 
place: 

- Dr, Srikumar Banerjee: I should like 
to ask what is the conception of culture 
which can be appreciated by the whole of 

the world? Culture, I take it, is the 

„result of long centuries of discipline of life. 
` Culture is not like a jewel which can be 
packed up and sent like a Christmas pres- 
ent. So how would appreciation of cul- 
ture be possible in the deeper sense in 
which culture is not merely some external 
decoration, not merely an ornament, but 
something springing from the fundamen- 
tal values of life? 

The next question I should like to ask 
relates to the matter of spreading knowl- 
edge of cultures. An intellectual ap- 
proach to culture might clear the ground 
by reducing the field of antagonism and 
misunderstanding. Sometimes conflicts 
arise because of lack of understanding. I 
concede that the more you know of the 
culture and the ways of life of other 
people, the more you narrow the field of 
such narrow conflict which is based upon 
misunderstanding, but does it lead to any 
positive value? Can you enter into the 
fundamentals of, say, Indian culture unless 
you are prepared also to accept the phi- 
losophy of life out of which that culture 
springs? If you have a synthesis of the 
cultures of all the countries of the world, 
that would only mean that all the differ- 
ent cultures will be neutralized and we 
shall have one universal culture which 
will be rooted in the intellect, but which 
will have no basis in love. Therefore the 
question I would like to ask is: Are you 
prepared to retain national points of view 
and national ways of life, and the distinc- 
tive cultures that spring out of the philos- 
ophy of life that each nation has practised 
for centuries together, or do you think of 
a universal culture which may be an 
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intellectual abstraction, but which will 
not be rooted in the deeper feelings and 
sentiments of each of the nations, and 
whether that will really generate greater 
love among the nations of the world? It 
is one thing to avoid conflict ; it is another 
thing to develop positive love. We know 
the best, but we take a practical turn for 
the worst. We think in terms of high 
appreciation, but we act in terms of de- 
struction. So the real problem is mot 
merely an intellectual understanding of 
the different cultures of the world, but an 
assimilation of that culture in such a way 
that it will generate positive love among 
the conflicting nations of the world. How 
does your investigation propose to gen- 
erate this feeling of active and positive 
love? I quite appreciate that it would 
remove misunderstanding to a certain 
extent, and to that extent minimize the 
cause of conflict, but can it lead to peace 
in the world unless it develops genuine 
and positivé love among the different 
nations of the world, and how is that 
possible without each culture being rec- 
ognized and permanently preserved, be- 
cause it is an abstraction? It springs out 
of the philosophy of life of a people, and 
if you do not accept that philosophy of 
life, you cannot have the culture merely 
as a gift. 


* v + 


Dr. Margaret Mead: When social scieu- 
tists use the word ‘culture’, they use it in 
a longer time perspective than even the 
long history of India. We deal with man 
as he has emerged over the last million 
years. When we say ‘man’, we mean man 
in the last million years and, we hope, 
man in the next million years. When we 
use the word ‘culture’, we refer to the way 
of life which any group of people have 
developed, which is sufficient to relate 
them to each other and to the universe. 
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and has made it possible for them to live 
and rear their children as human beings. 
When we use the word ‘culture’, we use 
it with full respect for all human beings 
and with a recognition that people all 
over the world—in Africa, in the South 
Seas, the Eskimo, the Swede, the Swiss, 
the Frenchman, the Indian, the Thai—all 
of them are parts of one species, of 
mankind. 

We do not measure cultures in terms of 
how long they have been in existence, 
although we recognize that the world is 
deeply indebted to those concentrations of 
peoples who have been able to develop 
long, literate, and great traditions on 
which the rest of the world can draw. But 
m recognizing each culture, we respect 
the people in each culture, and we respect 
their capacities and their potentialities for 
the future. This culture that we speak of 
here in India, after all, was built on the 
shoulders of many, many previous cultures, 
of simple people working oùt their ways 
of life which finally blossomed in this 
tradition that India is so proud of. We 
respect each culture, because every human 
culture and every natural language has to 
take into account all the potential varia- 
tions within mankind, and that 1s what 
we mean by each culture and by natural? 
language. . 

Now, my questioner spoke about the 
question of nationality. We live in a 
world today in which our present way of 
organizing life is in terms of nations. This 
is the first valuable invention, and it is by 
long history that we tend to talk of nations 
as separate from each other. But there is 
no reason why we cannot look forward to 
a world in which each nation has nation- 
hood, and in which the cultures of each 
nation are complementary to the cultures 
of other nations. As far as we know the 
world has been the richer, because people 
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in different parts of the world, in different 
climes, inspired by different religious 
leaders, working with different linguistic 
forms, have been able to approach the 
world in different ways. We have no 
reason to believe that the world would be 
richer if this process of variation were 
removed, and, in fact, it would seem to 
me that it is one of the contributions we 
may expect from Hindu culture. Thus 
idea is exactly on the basis of an orchestra. 
In the West and in the East, we see the 
orchestra with a director, but in Bali, in 
ancient Balinese worship, there is an 
orchestra that has no director, but in 
which each man plays a different instru- 
ment, and sometimes one instrument and 
sometimes another, and the whole 
orchestra gives the musical result. 

It is true that unless we can make a 
considerable advance in our knowledge of 
how human beings are related to each 
other, the present differences between 
nations will lead to war The most 
pressing problem in the world is to under- 
stand how we can avoid war, and that is 
the problem that every social scientist first 
directs his aspiration towards. But I 
believe that we should understand culture 
in this sense, respect for every group of 
human beings’ efforts to build a life within 
which they can lead a dignified life in the 
universe. and we should utilize all that is 
best in other cultures. Culture is export- 
able; it is not something that cannot be 
exported from one country to another. It 
is exportable just as modern technology 
and modern medicine are exportable 
From the history of the great religions of 
the world——-we call religions great for their 
view of mankind—we see that every great 
religion has been forged on cultural lines 
in terms of the belief that mankind is-one 
and we are all members of one human 
species 
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RELIGION CaN HELP THE Wor tp. A 
Symposium edited by the Rev. Arthur 


Peacock. (The World Congress of Faiths, 
Younghusband House, 23 Norfolk 
Square, London, W.2. 1957. 48 pp. 


Price 2s. 6d.) 

The keynote of this book is provided by 
a statement made in the opening chapter, 
‘Religion as a Universal Problem’, by 
Pandit Rishiram. ‘The function of reli- 
gion’, he says, ‘is essentially to bring people 
close together.’ It is with this object that 
the book has been published, and it is 
this aim that lies behind all the work of 
The World Congress of Faiths. From the 
literature of the Congress we learn that 
“The World Congress of Faiths is an inter- 
religious movement concerned with the 
awakening and strengthening „of spiritual 
values, and provides a meeting place where 
all men and women of faith may, in 
fellowship, learn to understand one an- 
other’s religion, where the seeker of Truth 
may find guidance, and where all may 
strive to realize the fundamental principles 
common to all great spiritual teaching, 
transcending outward forms’.. 

Gathered together in this small book 
are six lectures, five of them delivered at 
different times at W.C.F. meetings and 
published in its quarterly journal Forum, 
and the sixth delivered in the U.S.A., but 
published in Forum, ‘because it was felt 
to be worthy of a wider audience’. The 
selections represent the views of gifted 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, Christian. and 
Muslim representatives. Pandit Rishiram, 
in the chapter already quoted, reminds us 
that ‘it is now necessary that importance 
should be given to religion as a universal 
problem and conditions created where 
truly religious minded people, though 
belonging to different faiths and creeds, 
realize their common goal and strive for 


the common good’. He does not absolve 
scientists from this_responsibility. ‘What 
the scientist calls inscrutable nature and 
the philosopher infinite knowledge, the 
religious man refers to as- the infinite 
Spirit, or God. Thus the difference is 
merely terminological. Indian religion is 
not afraid of science or of philosophy 
whose progress cannot harm real religion. 
On the other hand, they may do away with 
false dogmas, superstitious beliefs, and 
meaningless rituals, which would be good . 
riddance.’ 

In the next chapter, ‘Religion in the 
Modern World’, Rabbi Israel Mattuck 
says, ‘It is the first problem of civilization 
in our time to maintain the highest moral 
standards to which the human race has 
attained’. Chief among these he places 
‘respect for the individual and his rights’ 
based upon the principle of the spiritual 
nature of man. “The affirmation that man 
is a spiritual being has its roots in religion, 
which is a philosophy of the universe 
centred in the belief in the ultimate reality 
of spirit.’ It is in the practical application 
of these principles that tensions and con- 
flicts can be resolved today. 

In*‘Spiritual Experience and Moral Re- 
sponsibilities’, the Ven. Mirisse Gunaseri 
Maha Thero discusses the spiritual experi- 
ences and the moral responsibilities of all 
who follow the way of self-discipline 
preached by the Buddha. 

The next chapter, ‘Christians and Other 
Faiths’, by Professor Floyd H. Ross was 
a lecture given to the National Aésociation 
of Biblical @nstructors in the United 
States. It opens with a call to Christians 
to seek ‘appreciatively to understand’ what 
other religions teach, “The attitude should 
be that of the honest inquirer, not of the 
evangelist or apologist.’ Professor Ross 
warns Christians and others against exclu- 
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sivism. “That which unites us is our 
humanity, not our culture or our colour. 
Part of the curse of the modern world lies 
in the fact that so many of us have not 
discovered our humanity, but rather insist 
upon identifying ourselves unduly with 
fragments of ourselves ... Only as we 
negate our fragmentary interpretations of 
the meanıng of life and history do we 
remain teachable. ... What one man calls 
the “Eternal Christ” another man may 
call the “Eternal Buddha”, and who among 
us is dogmatist enough to stand in judge- 
ment upon equally honest professions of 
personal faith?’ Professor Ross terms the 
recognition of universal religion ‘spiritual 
maturity’. “We must respect the right of 
each person to travel at his own tempo in 
so far as the fabric of a society is not 
jeopardized. Just as we must let a child 
be a child in order that he may move 
through childhood to true maturity, so we 
must be willing to let persons be “Chris- 
tians”, “Buddhists”, “atheists”, “theists”, 
“Moslems”, “Sikhs”, with the hope that 
each will grow toward an ever larger spirit- 
ual maturity. No man-made synthesis or 
eclecticism can suffice. For what is called 
for is not a new “sm” with a new set of 
followers, but a new attitude and a 
deepened concern to try to raise the ques- 
tions that really matter: “Who are we?” 
and “How may we come to ourselves?” 
Whatever synthesis emerges, it will be the 
unself-conscious by-product of a cosmic 
process, or if you will, of the cosmic bias 
towards reintegration and human reunion.’ 

In ‘Islam and Moral Responsibilities’, 
Dr. H. Ghoraba calls upon religious lead- 
ers of all creeds to work tégether Ways 
and means of doing this, in order to 
promote fellowship among mankind 
through religion, are suggested by the Rev 
Reginald Sorensen in the final chapter, 
“The Next Step for Men of Goodwill’. 

It is now necessary to say a word to the 
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publishers of this book about the task of 
editing. We are well aware of the difficul- 
ties involved in private publishing when 
voluntary work is done by hard-working 
and busy people. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that future publications will receive 
much more careful checking in order to 
avoid such blemishes as ‘their’ for ‘there’ 
(p 5), ‘Ghandi’ for ‘Gandhi’ (p. 11), and 
others, including variations in different 
places in the names of two of the con- 
tributors. 

So much space has been devoted to the 
review of this small book in recognition 
of the importance of the work being done 
by The World Congress of Faiths. The 
religious experience is, after all, a univer- 
sal fact, a phenomenon that exists in its 
own right everywhere in the world, and 
one not dependent upon time or place or 
personalities. It is when this universal 
fact is seen to be universal and at the 
same time apprehended in all the varying 
facets of warm human experience that true 
fellowship among the faiths becomes 
possible 
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A SURVEY oF BuppHisM. By Bhikshu 
Sangharakshita. (The Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore 4 
1957. 500 pp. Price Rs. 15) 

English born, Bhikshu Sangharakshita 
came to India in 1944, and was ordained 
as a Buddhist monk in 1950. Since then 
he has been in Kalimpong, where he has 
established a wvthdra. His devotion to 
Buddhism made him study the source 
material in original Pali, and this has 
enabled him to stand on sure ground. 
The entire Buddhist world, scholars, 
students of Buddhism, and students of 
comparative religion will all welcome this 
valuable publication. This survey of 
Buddhism is based on a series of lectures 
the author delivered under the auspices of 
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the Indian Institute of World Culture at 
Bangalore in 1954, and is presented in 
four main chapters. - i 
The first chapter on “The Buddha and 
Buddhism’ deals with the salient features 
of the life and personality of the Buddha 
and the religion and philosophy he 
preached. In a book of this kind the 
author has naturally to face the various 
controversial issues that arise regarding 
the fundamental ideas of Buddhism, 
namely, the nature of the Dharma, the 
import of the theory of ‘conditioned co- 
production’ (pratitya-samutpada), samsdra 
and nirvana, the four Aryan truths, the 
threefold way, the middle path, etc., and 
here they are dealt with quite elaborately. 
The second chapter is devoted to a study 
of the two great divisions of Buddhism— 
Hinayana and Mahayana ; and the learned 
author has treated them from both the 
historical and the religio-philosophical 
points of view. The next chapter contains 
an exposition and a critical study of the 
different schools of Mahayana Buddhism, 
beginning with their early pure forms and 
ending with their latest esoteric phases. 
The fourth and last chapter deals with 
the bodhisattva ideal in all its aspects. 
The entire treatment bears a distinguish- 
ing mark because of some special features 
of its own. A perusal of the book con- 
vinces one that the author is neither a 
dogmatic protagonist, nor an intruder into 
the field. He seems to study Buddhism 
with all the sharpness of his critical judge- 
ment and with the depth of his insight. 
His fundamental approach to the subject 
is not that of a purely discursive philos- 
opher who has nothing to do with the 
traditions of Buddhism as a living faith 
with all its modifications and ramifications 
through two thousand five hundred years ; 
nor is his approach that of a monk to 
whom Buddhism comes as an article of 
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blind faith transmitted through genera- 
tions. There seems to be a happy blend- 
ing of the two`in the author which makes 
him specially qualified to deal with his 
subject. 

Though there are certain issues on which 
one may differ from thé author, one is in 
general sympathy with the attitude he 
advocates. A more rigorous scholar may 
find fault with the author for what he may 
choose to describe as emoțional digressions. 
And one feels that in a few places things 
might have been better condensed without 
doing any injustice to the subject, but the 
author may have his own justification 
because of his genuine anxiety to see that 
Buddhism is studied and understood in 
what he strongly feels to be the right 
perspective. 

Another noteworthy point with regard 
to the book is the comprehensive nature 
of its contents. The author has touched 
on almost all the important aspects of 
Buddhism, not in a piecemeal fashion, but 
with a synthetic outlook strengthened by 
profound conviction. The history of 
Buddhism in all its phases is a long and 
complicated one, and the author discour- 
ages sweeping statements regarding the 
various facets of Buddhism. His attempt 
is always to explain them as phases emerg- 
ing from a continued process of evolution 
both vertical in time and horizontal in 
space. 

The extremely readable manner in 
which the author presents historical facts 
and philosophical ideas should not go 
unnoticed. The book makes pleasant 
reading throughout. The few mistakes 
that have crep? in with regard to the use 
of diacritical marks for some Sanskrit and 
Pali words could have been eliminated 
with a little more care, deserved in a book 
of this standard. 

Suasnı Buusan Das GUPTA 
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noted German intellectual and one 
of the organizers of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom in Berlin in 1950, 
Mr. Melvin Lasky, M.A., was in Calcutta 
in April Mr. Lasky is the founder-editor 
of Der Monat, a leading German intellec- 
tual magazine. He ıs also editor of 
Anchor Review, a leading literary peri- 
odical of New York, and editor of the 
White Book on the Hungarian Revolution, 
published in English, German, French, 
and Spanish. In addition he is chairman 
of the editorial boards of five leading 
European magazines. 
On the 17th April, Mr. Lasky addressed 
a meeting at the Institute on ‘Problems 
of Cultural Freedom in Eastern Europe’, 


Nirmal Chandra 
M.L.C. 


Bhattacharyya, MA, 


+ * = 


At a musical soirée held at the Institute 
on the gist May, the well-known Calcutta 
artiste Sri Nirmalendu Chaudhuri and his 
party gave a recital of folk-songs current 
ix. different parts of Bengal which depict 
the life and tradition of the villages. A 
specialist in folk-songs, Sri Chaudhuri has 
been engaged for years in the preservation 
and popularization of these songs. Ren- 
dered in unsullied traditional form, and 
embodying the rhyme and the rhythm of 
raral life, these rich and lively songs were 
highly appreciated by the crowded audi- 


which was presided over by Professor ence 
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OBSERVATIONS 


A NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 


N his attempts to lift himself out of 

the mire created by political tension, 

economic -confusion, and crumbling 
ideologies, man today finds himself forced 
to reassess not only the values of yesterday, 
but also the very source of those values, 
man’s own nature and his place in the 
universe. This process of search and re- 
assessment is the most significant feature 
of the present age; it is the greatest sign 
of the times. Man is searching for a new 
stability, a new reality, a new conscious- 
ness that will give him the security, the 
sense of solidarity, he has so far failed to 
achieve and that will, at the same time, 
fulfil the innermost demands of his 
being. 

While it is science that may be held 
responsible for this modern crisis in 
thought, science is also the influence that 
will lead to its solution. Science and 
technology are now the focus of attention ; 
they are the big attraction. But the subtle 
change in the direction of man’s thought 
that they have brought about and made 
possible will, in the long run, far out- 
weigh all their own achievements. What 


the sputnik does to man’s thought is of 
even greater significance than man’s ability 
to produce it. : 

Ruth Nanda Anshen, introducing Swami 
Nikhilananda’s Hinduism in the World 
Perspectives series, points out that science 
‘when not inhibited by the limitations. of 
its own methodology, when chastened and 
humbled, commits man to an indetermt- 
nate range of yet undreamed consequences 
that may flow from it’. 

The World Perspectives series, she ex- 
plains, ‘endeavors to point to a reality of 
which scientific theory has revealed onlv 
one aspect. It is the commitment to this 
reality that lends universal intent to a 
scientist’; most original and solitary 
thought. By acknowledging this frankly. 
we shall restore science to the great family 
of human aspirations by which men hope 
to fulfil themselves in the world coim- 
munity as thinking and sentient beings. 
For our problém is to discover a principle 
of differentiation and yet relationship lucid 
enough to justify and to purify scientific. 
philosophic, sand all other knowledge, 
both discursive and intuitive, by accepting 
their interdependence. This is the crisis 
in consciousness made articulate through 
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the crisis in science. This is the new 


awakening.’ 
MIND AND MATTER 


Probably the greatest influence modern 
science has exerted over the mind of man, 
and what has contributed most to bring- 
ing about his present search and reassess- 
ment, is the simple fact that power is 
centred in the subtle and the refined, and 
not in the gross. The club of the cave- 
man gave way to the sword, and the sword 
gave way to the gun. The gun now gives 
way to the atom. Step by step, these ex- 
pressions of force have become more and 
more refined and more and more power- 
ful. They stand today as a symbol of the 
truth that the greatest power lies not in 
the things that can be seen and handled 
and measured, but in things that are so 
subtle they can barely be defined. Electric- 
ity, one of the most potent tools in use 
today, is one that no man has ever seen ; 
it defies definition, and is most often 
described through the phenomena for 
which it is responsible. 

That power is centred in the subtle is 
not a new idea; it is an old truth. But 
never before in the history of man has this 
truth been brought home to the people so 
plainly. It is evident in every branch of 
science ; psychology takes its stand upon 
it; it lies at the root of penal reform and 
the changed attitude to crime and the pun- 
ishment of crime ; current advances in reli- 
gious and philosophical thought likewise 
stem from it. Today the West has to face 
the disruption of so much that only fifty 
years ago seemed stable and dependable. 
Empires are vanishing; p8wer blocs dis- 
integrating The armed forces, upon 
which a country depended for defence, 
are rendered impotent by «the threat of 
nuclear weapons. England officially stated 
that she had no means of providing 
adequate protection for the people against 
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such an attack, and that therefore the over- 
riding consideration in all military plan- 
ning must be to prevent war rather than 
to prepare for it Such an admission of 
mulitary impotence was inconceivable fifty 
years ago; and to a military-minded 
nation, it comes as a very great shock. 
There is every incication that it will prove 
to be a therapeutic shock. 

The modern rediscovery that power is 
centred in the subtle or fine and not in 
the gross is, then, a turning point in man’s 
‘development. It marks a change of direc- 
tion. For this Ciscovery carries with it 
another. This is that the gross and the 
subtle are but different forms of the same 
thing. Thus has been destroyed once and 
for all belief ir the fictitious division 
between mind and matter, and man finds 
himself free to pursue and develop the 
power of mind. For 1f power is centred 
in the fine, and i? mind is the finest form 
of matter, then it follows that man’s 
greatest power lies latent within his own 
mind. This represents a broadening out 
of man’s mental world. Whereas he was 
content to divice his world into the 
physical, the mental, and the spiritual, 
giving less and less reality to each, now 
he finds that there are no such divisions. 
Whatever worlds there are have become 
one. Science reduces all things to waves 
or vibrations. So it may be said that what 
is known as matt2r is mind at a very low 
rate of vibration. Conversely, matter at a 
high rate of vibration is what is known 
as mind. Both are the same substance 
manifested varicusly. Graphically, this 
new perception of the world may be rep- 
resented by tapering. At one end is the 
gross world, or physical nature; then it 
tapers, becoming finer and finer. The 
finest point is universal Spirit. The in- 
dividual may be :imilarly represented, the 
grossest part being the body, and the finest 
the spirit. 
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THE PURSUIT OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


This new view of matter and mind 
carries with it another startling discovery. 
This is that all knowledge and all power 
lie within man, and not without. The 
pursuit of knowledge no longer implies 
merely the collection of physical facts ; 
it no longer implies the means whereby 
man imposes his will on nature, or arms 
himself against nature, his enemy. For 
mature is no longer an enemy, a force 
separate from man. Nature and man are 
one. 

The acquisition of knowledge implies the 
discovery of the unity underlying the 
variety of natural forces and all phenom- 
ena. In acquiring knowledge, we pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, 
and from the general to the particular. 
The particular is explained by the general, 
the general by the more general, and this 
leads to the universal. An event only 
becomes acceptable when it can be shown 
to have occurred as the result of a given 
law., This explanation simply implies 
that, while one event standing alone would 
be puzzling and unsatisfactory, the same 
event seen as one particular event among 
many, or such events in general, becomes 
immediately acceptable. If in a dim light 
a man sees a figure before him, he ques- 
tions whether it is that of a human being 
or a post. And having raised the question, 
he answers it by investigating further and 
referring what he sees to general con- 
siderations until he is satisfied that it 
tallies with the general considerations 
either of posts or of men. Classification 
of this kind assumes ever widening pro- 
portions. While people are classified as 
human beings, they are, at the same time, 
part of a bigger and more general concept, 
for they are also animals, and we think 
of men and animals together under this 
general name. If, in turn, we think of 
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animals and plants together, they come 
under a still more general concept, life. 
And if to them we then add material things 
or the mineral world, all these together, 
all beings and all materials, come under 
the one concept of existence. 

Such an explanation of any given thing 
or being merely means, therefore, referring 
the particular to a higher concept, finding 
more of its kind. Knowledge from this 
point. of view is classification. As soon as 
a thing has been classified, it is said to 
have been known. The various classifica- 
tions exist in the mind, and the mind 
refers the thing to be known to one or 
other of the classifications. In order to be 
known, an object must await this classi- 
fication which already exists in the mind. 

But the process of knowing demands 
something more as well. This is that the 
explanation of a thing must come from the 
nature of that thing itself; it must come 
from inside and not from outside, There 
was a time when natural phenomena were 
attributed to the interference of spirits or 
unearthly beings. The explanation of 
thunder as the quarrelling of angry gods 
is an explanation that is not in the 
phenomenon, but outside it; the explana- 
tion of thunder as sound waves caused 
by movements of clouds is an explanation 
from inside, from the nature of the 
phenomenon itself. Science insists that 
the explanations of things are in their own 
nature, and that no external beings or 
existences are required to explain the 
things that happen in the world. The 
chemist analyses and demonstrates the 
nature of a thing according to the nature 
of its component parts. The physicist 
demonstrates known laws in action, The 
law of evolution was established as a result 
of the application of this same principle. 
Evolution means simply that the nature 
of a thing is reproduced, that the effect is 
nothing but the cause in another form, 
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that all the potentialities of the effect were 
present in the cause. So the whole of 
creation is shown to be an evolution and 
not a creation. Every effect is a reproduc- 
tion of a preceding cause, changed only 
by circumstances, This is repeated 
throughout the universe, and it is there- 
fore not necessary to go outside the 
universe to seek the causes of these 
changes ; they are within. 

Now man is able to take these two 
principles of knowledge—the principle of 
the highest generalization and the principle 
of the explanation of a thing coming from 
within itself—and view them together with 
his new discoveries that man and nature 
are one and that power is centred in the 
subtle. Out of this putting together of 
scientific principles arises the modern 
crisis in thought. For herein lies the 
cause of a breaking down of old beliefs, 
and herein lies, at the same time, the means 
of building up new ones. Applying these 
principles in his search for knowledge, man 
can never again fall into the old error of 
seeking sources of power outside himself. 
All new knowledge, to be acceptable, must 
fulfil these requirements of modern science. 

Now it is possible to see at once why 
religious ideas are undergoing a rapid 
change. The old idea of God as an extra- 
cosmic deity, separate from the universe 
which He has willed and created and which 
He rules, is no longer tenable. Such an 
explanation of God and the universe does 
not fulfil scientific requirements, for it is 
an explanation from outside the universe 
and not from within it Science asks, 
What is the cause of this universe? The 
reply that it was created by a Being who 
is outside it and who causes it to move 
and work and function can only be rejected 
as insufficient. If an atheist is one who 
rejects this conception of God. it is not 
surprising that atheism is wide-spread. 
Only a conception of God and the universe 
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that springs from tke nature of the universe 
itself can now fnd general support, and 
this will form the foundation of the 
religion of the future. And so the purely 
theistic sects and -eligions have to adjust 
their views, and any religion that cannot 
do so, that cannot bring itself in line with 
the demands of nmdern science, must just 
fall to pieces. 

Similarly, man’s conception of man has 
undergone a drast:c reformation. Viewing 
man through the principle of the highest 
generalization, the concept of universal 
man has been estzblished. So we find an 
ever increasing d=mand for equal rights 
and opportunities for all. Doomed to 
extinction are the ald distinctions of colour 
and class and wealth and sex. All these 
differences which appeared to establish the 
separateness of cne human being from 
another stand resolved by science, for 
science has estabished the unity under- 
lying them all. Wow the trend is towards 
the unity of the Fuman race, based on the 
firm foundations of modern science. 

The pursuit of true knowledge has thus 
acquired an entir:ly new meaning. Knowl- 
edge is power; knowledge is freedom ; 
but, above all, krowledge is the establish- 
ment of unity ir the midst of diversity. 
Man now knows that power and freedom 
and unity lie not in externals, but in the 
subtle essence tkat lies within his own 
nature. From ncw onwards, his search for 
knowledge will lie within this sphere. 
‘The doctrine of wholeness, unity, organ- 
ism’, to quote Ruth Nanda Anshen again, 
‘is a higher and more concrete conception 
than that of matier and energy. Thus an 
enlarged meaning of life, of biology, not 
as it is revealed in the test tube of the 
laboratory, but a3 it is experienced within 
the organism of ife itself, is attempted in 
this Series (Work Perspectives). For the 
principle of life consists in the tension 
which connects :pirit with the realm of 
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matter. The element of life is dominant 
in the very texture of nature, thus render- 
ing life, biology, a trans-empirical science, 
The laws of life have their origin beyond 
their mere physical manifestations and 
compel us to consider their spiritual source. 
In fact, the widening of the conceptual 
framework has not only served to restore 
order within the respective branches of 
knowledge, but has also disclosed analogies 
in man’s position regarding the analysis 
and synthesis of experience in apparently 
separated domains of knowledge suggesting 
the possibility of an ever more embracing 
objective description of the meaning of 
life.’ 


THE REAL NATURE OF MAN 


So it may be said that man is now in 
search of himself, of his real nature. The 
new consciousness that has come to him 
directs his thought inwards, to his own 
mind, his own nature, his own being. He 
seeks stability and security; he seeks real- 
ity. In this, western science has not much 
help to offer, for it has not yet gone beyond 
matter. Matter, as we have seen, has a 
unity of its own, but because it is constant- 
ly changing, it cannot be said to have a 
reality of its own. Stability and security 
therefore cannot be based on matter. A 
form which is liable to change cannot be 
said to have any permanent reality. More- 
over, matter is not self-luminous; it is 
non-intelligent, which means that matter 


is always the object of perception, never ' 


the subject. A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is so. The process of per- 
ception lies in a series of actions. For 
example, we see before us a chair. The 
impression of what is seen by the eyes is 
conveyed to the-appropriate centre in the 
brain, and from there it is conveyed to the 
intellect. The intellect classifies the chair 
in relation to pre-received impressions and 
sends out a current of reaction. With that 
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reaction perception of the chair takes 
place. But the process is not yet complete. 
All the different impressions which are 
constantly being received in this way by 
the intellect, when taken together, form a 
continuity or unity. How is that made 
possible? Just as moving pictures require 
a motionless screen upon which they are 
projected, in the same way there is some- 
thing motionless behind the body and 
mind to receive the constant stream of 
impressions. Thus all the different im- 
pressions are pieced together ; the percep- 
tions come together there and form a 
united whole. 

What is this motionless something which 
brings unity in the human organs and up- 
on which the various ideas in the mind 
come to unity and become one complete 
whole? It certainly cannot be the mind 
itself, for the mind constantly changes ; 
nor can it be the body, for that constantly 
changes too. Therefore there must be 
something which is neither the body nor 
the mind, something permanent, some- 
thing which does not change, and which 
makes our ideas of things appear un- 
changeable; there must be something 
which brings all ideas and sensations to a 
unity, a complete whole. 

Another clue to help us to understand 
what is this something other than the body 
and the mind is that it cannot be of 
any material substance. For everything 
material, whether in the very finest form 
of matter, which is mind, or whether in a 
gross form of matter, which is body or 
outer form, everything material is change- 
ful. That which never changes therefore 
cannot be of material substance ; it is not 
matter; it is indestructible; it is un- 
changeable. ; 

This unchangeable, immaterial some- 
thing upon which sensations, carried by 
the intellect and the mind, are placed and 
grouped and formed into a unity is the 
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real individual, the witness, the real seer, 
the real enjoyer. This is called Atman, 
the real Self of man, the soul. 

The word ‘soul’ is not a very satisfactory 
translation of ‘Atman’. ‘Self’ is used as an 
alternative, but that can also be mislead- 
ing, as it has other associations. Western 
thought has not recognized, as Indian 
thought has, the distinction between soul 
and mind. In the West the mind is identi- 
fied with the soul. This is because the 
West never developed a science of religion. 
Religion in the West is made up of hymns, 
prayers, sermons, and ethics, all revolving 
round the Bible. But of scientific analysis 
of these things there is none. And so 
today, when the western mind demands 
scientific analysis as a prerequisite to all 
thought, it is but natural that religious 
matters should be surrounded by scepticism 
anid confusion. Confusion will remain 
until the West is able to give recognition 
to the fact of Atman, beyond the mind, 
beyond the body, unchangeable, eternal, 
and ever free, 

Having achieved recognition of Atman, 
the western scientific mind will then have 
no difficulty in recognizing Paramatman or 
Brahman, the universal Soul or Self. As 
we have seen, science demands the fulfil- 
ment of certain principles, the principles of 
the highest generalization, of the law of 
evolution, ef the explanation of a thing 
coming from within itself. Brahman fulfils 
all these, for Brahman has no attributes, 
but is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss-Absolute. 
The very ultimate generalization to which 
the human mind can come is Existence. 
Absolute Knowledge is the essence of 
knowledge. The knowledge conveyed by 
the senses is never absolute knowledge, for 
it is always a limitation, limited by the 
mind. Absolute Knowledge, is therefore 
not the everyday knowledge we have, but 
the essence of it, that which is expressing 
itself as knowledge in all beings in the 
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course of evolution. Western science has 
already come to see that knowledge is the 
establishment of unity in the midst of 
diversity. So here, in Brahman, in Knowl- 
edge Absolute, science can recognize the 
ultimate fulfilmemt of its perception of 
knowledge as unity. The unity of matter 
has been established, and the unity of 
mind with matter has been established. 
The generalizaticn beyond them which 
confirms their unicy is their potentiality of 
spirit. Spirit cannot be demonstrated to 
the senses, but it can be pointed out as 
the only conclusien that we can come to, 
because it is the ultimate fulfilment of all 
scientific requirements. Science demands 
unity. In Brahman we are one, physically, 
mentally, and spicitually. This is proved 
also by the fact of the existence, known by 
experience to every individual, of the unity 
between souls; a unity of idea, a unity of 
feeling, of sympathy. 

Unity is also tne one requirement for 
happiness. Happiness is derived from the 
senses when the individual identifies him- 
self with the sens2s; happiness is derived 
from the intellect when the knowledge of 
identity establishes the association of one 
thing with another ; and the happiness of 
love is derived from a sense of unity 
established betw2en two people. The 
ultimate generalization of happiness is 
absolute Bliss, the essence of all other 
happiness, and sc Brahman is also Bliss 
Absolute. 

As Brahman this fulfils the demands of 
the scientists throigh the principle of the 
highest generalization and the law of evolu- 
tion, It also satisfies the principle that the 
explanation of a thing must come from 
within itself. Brahman has been shown as 
the very essence of existence, of knowledge, 
and of bliss. So the explanation of the 
universe is Brahman; the true nature of 
the universe and the true nature of man 
is Brahman, for Atman is Brahman. The 
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difference between one man and another, 
between man and animals, animals and 
plants, plants and minerals is one of degree 
and not of kind. For the nature of each 
one of them is derived from the same 
source—Brahman. Behind them all is the 
infinite source of power and purity, and 
everything else. The only difference is in 
the degree of manifestation. The Indian 
conception of the cause of evolution goes 
deeper than the western explanation of it 
as natural selection. Indian thought 
presents it as natural ‘infilling’, an increase 
in the degree of manifestation of spirit. 
Patafijali likened it to a peasant irrigating 
his field. He brings water from the 
reservoir, but has a little lock which pre- 
vents the water from rushing into his field. 
When he wants water he opens the lock, 
and the water rushes in of its own power. 
In the same way, each one of us has, 
as his own background, such a reservoir of 
strength, infinite power, infinite purity, 
infinite bliss, and infinite existence. Our 
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bodies are the locks which prevent us from 
giving full expression to what we really 
are. That is why the one task of every 
individual is to open the lock, to make his 
mind and body such that they are capable 
of manifesting more and more of the pure 
spirit from the reservoir behind. It is the 
nature of the spirit to shine, to manifest 


“itself; the more effective the instrument, 


the greater the manifestation. 

So we come to the strange conclusion 
that the only way in which man can help 
the world is to perfect himself. The 
search and reassessment in which he is now 
engaged must lead to this conclusion, if 
he follows scientific thought to its logical 
end. Power is centred in the subtle and 
the refined ; man has access to that which 
is the most subtle and the most refined 
only through his own mind. His mind is 
the instrument which, if he makes it fit 
for the task, will lead him to the stability. 
the security, and the reality that’ he 


seeks. 
LR R. 


As the one fire has entered the world 
And becomes corresponding in form to every form, 


So the one Inner Soul of all things 


Is corresponding in form to every form, and yet is outside. 


The Inner Soul of all things, the One Controller, 
Who makes His one form manifold— 

The wise who perceive Him as standing in oneself, 
They, and no others, have eternal bappiness! 


Him who is the Constant among the inconstant, the Inteligent 


among intelligences, 


The One among many, who grants desires— 
The wise who perceive Him as standing in oneself, 


They, and no others, have eternal peace! 


—Katha Upanisad, V. 9, 12, 23. 


Translation 
by R. E. Hume. 
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HE centuries forming the close of the 
ancient times and the beginning of 
the Middle Ages in our land repre- 
sent one of the most neglected periods of 
our history. And yet we are often treated 
to a number of facile generalizations about 
their characteristics. It was in 1890 that 
a distinguished scholar, Romesh Chunder 
Dutt, in his work A History of Civilization 
in Ancient India, drew a sombre picture 
of the three or four centuries preceding 
the conquest of the greater part of India 
by the Muslim Turks, and derived there- 
from an interesting historical parallel 
between India in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and the Middle Ages of Europe. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt’s description of 
the wholesale degradation of the Hindu 
people has been recently repeated with 
fresh arguments by two- scholars, namely. 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar (A Survey of 
Indian History, First Edition, 1947) and 
Dr. A. L. Srivastava (The Sultanate of 
Delhi, Second Edition, 1953), while the 
well-known historian Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(Ancient India, Second Edition, 1952) has 
echoed the same author’s account of the 
degradation of Hindu society along with 
his historical parallel, The arguments of 
these scholars along with the historical 
parallel mentioned above have been 
thoroughly discussed by the present writer 
in his recent work Studies in Indian His- 


tory and Culture (Chapter XVII), under 
seven heads, so as to lead to the conclusion 
that their statements are imperfect on some 
and misleading oa other points, while the 
parallel ignores the fundamental differ- 
ences and gives a misinterpretation of the 
alleged dissimilarity arising from the 
Indian institution of caste. 

In our present -tudy, we propose to con- 
fine ourselves to one aspect of the problem, 
namely, the positon of women in Hindu 
society, roughly speaking, from a.p. 800 to 
1200. The evidence will be primarily 
based upon the great Smrti commentaries 
and digests of the period, like the works 
of Medhatithi, 
rarka, as well as Krlyakalpataru and 
Smrticandrikd, ard it will be checked by 
frequent references to the general litera- 
ture and history of the times. 


EDUCATION «ND SOCIAL STATUS 


As regards the state of education of 
women, it has © be admitted that the 
Smrti ban on Vedic study by women and 
insistence upon early marriage of girls, 
dating from muck earlier times, could not 
but restrict women’s opportunities for 
higher learning. Nevertheless, we have 
historical instances, in this as in the pre- 
ceding period, of ladies who distinguished 
themselves in var.ous branches of classical 
literature as well as in fine arts. Avanti- 
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sundari, wife of the dramatist and 
thetorician Rajagekhara, is one such who is 
quoted no less than five times by her 
husband in his work Kévyamimamsa. 
Such, again, are the poetesses whose com- 
positions have been recently published by 
Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri in a series of volumes 
entitled Contributions of Women to 
Sanskrit Literature. Rajasekhara, then, 
might well plead for women’s competence 
for poetical skill by quoting the examples 
of princesses as well as wives of high 
officials, and courtezans as well as con- 
cubines, who were poetesses as well as 
adepts in the Sastras, 

Let us turn to the social status of women. 
A rather partial account of women’s posi- 
tion in this regard during the period of 
our survey has been given by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, in the work quoted above, on 
the strength of a few quotations from 
Manu. Apart from the fact that the 
quotations simply carry back the dis- 
abilities of women to a long antecedent 
period, they give us only one side of the 
picture. Thus, when Manu lays down his 
doctrine of the perpetual tutelage ot 
women, he approves at the same time of 
a girl’s self-choice of her husband in the 
event of her guardians’ failure to give her 
away in marriage before puberty, not to 
speak of his recommendation of the 
gandharva form of marriage (requiring 
only mutual agreement) in special cases. 

Against Manu’s dictum about the 
woman’s disqualification for property, we 
have to remember that he asks the brother 
to give a share of his property to his un- 
married sister ; that he declares the mother 
and the daughter to be the heirs of a son- 
less man separated from his family ; that 
he admits the woman’s dominion over her 
stridhana (wife’s property); and that he 
enjoins the king to protect the property 
of wives, chaste widows, as well as.barren 
and diseased women. Manu’s lessons for 
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the honourable treatment of women are 
not mere ‘honeyed phrases’, but take the 
form of definite rules of social behaviour 
supported by social and political sanctions. 
For not only does Manu declare the pen- 
ance for killing a wife to be equivalent to 
the penance for killing a Brahmana, and 
the act of casting off the mother to be an 
upapataka (minor offence) involving 
exclusion from invitation at fraddhas, but 
he imposes a fine for defamation of the 
wife and the mother, and a heavier fine 
for their abandonment. 

That the above rules and principles were 
continued and sometimes even interpreted 
in the women’s favour by the authorities 
of our period is proved by a number of 
examples. The mother, though lacking in 
her maternal duties, we are told by 
Medhatithi, is not to be turned out, for 
to the son the mother never becomes an 
outcaste. The virtuous wife should be 
maintained even by committing a hundred 
bad acts, and even the wife guilty of 
grievous sins should not be turned out 
of the house. Manu’s plea for the 
husband’s right to correct the wife by beat- 
ing her with a rope or a split bamboo 1s 
simply illustrative, and it implies as a rule 
the infliction of verbal chastisement. 

The ‘banishment’ of female outcastes in 
Manu means, according to the same 
authority, that they should be provided 
with a separate dwelling-house, food, and 
clothing—and should retain what they 
have saved. While the corollary is drawn 
from Manu’s doctrine of women’s perpetual 
tutelage that they should be guarded by 
their male relations, it is emphasized that 
this should beedone not by force, but by 
keeping them constantly engaged in their 
household work. As regards the injunc- 
tion for the compulsory marriage of girls 
at an early age (six or eight years, or at 
the most before puberty), it is laid down 
by our authorities, not as an innovation, 
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but in the spirit of Yayjnavalkya who 


declares that otherwise the guardians 
would be guilty of periodically killing an 
embryo. 

We have, nevertheless, historical 


examples of queens and princesses dis- 
tinguishing themselves in public life even 
during these later times. Among these 
may be mentioned Queen Diddā and 
Queen Sūryamatī of Kashmir (in the 
second half of the tenth and the first half 
of the eleventh century, respectively), 
several princesses of the Western Calukya 
dynasty of Kalyani (in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries), and, above all, the 
illustrious Queen Rudramba of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal (second half 
of the thirteenth century), who ruled for 
forty years with such wisdom as to elicit 
the admiration of the contempouary 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo 


RELIGIOUS AND LEGAL STATUS 


We now turn to the religious status of 
women. The days of the lady composers 
of Vedic hymns and the lady disputants ot 
philosophical and theological problems as 
in the Upanisads had long gone by by the 
period of our survey. The woman, we are 
told by Manu, was not to perform ieli- 
gious sacrifices, and her sacraments were 
to be done without Vedic mantras, a 
solitary exception, however, being made at 
the ceremony of her marriage by Y4jfia- 
valkya. These disabilities were continued, 
but not aggravated by the authorities of 
our period. Significant of their attitude 
is the explanation in Smrticandrika 
(repeated afterwards in PardSara-Madhava 
and Madanapdriyata) thate Harita’s refer- 
ence to female students of the sacred lore 
(brahmavadinis), who are entitled to the 
upanayana ceremony and so, forth and are 
distinguished as such from those who ate 
married straightway (sadyovadhiis), belongs 
to a former time-cycle (kalpa). Neverthe- 
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less, it is a fact -hat our authorities coun- 
tinue, long after -his period, to emphasize 
the right of the wrfe of a Brahmana belong- 
ing to the same caste to participate in her 
husband’s religioms performances, in pref- 
erence to the wives of other castes. 

A word may 20w be said about the 
woman’s legal status. Under this head, 
we have to notice some remarkable 
developments of the old Smrti rules and 
principles bs our authorities in her favour. 
Though the woman 1s held to be disquali- 
fied as a witness, because of her fickleness 
(Medhatithi after Manu), or because of her 
proneness to untruth (Sm: ticandrikā after 
Narada), her eligibility for the same pur, 
pose in disputes even between males in 
special cases is el.ewhere justified (Medha- 
tithi) by the remarkable argument that 
there are women who are as steady and 
faithful as the expounders of the Vedas. 
The woman is exempted (Vijñāneśvara and 
Apararka) from tre law of lapse of owner- 
ship by adverse possession, because of her 
ignorance and tiridity (Vijňñāneśvara). 

In later times. while the scope of the 


woman’s stridhata is sought in some 
quarters to be widened beyond the 
canonical limit of 2,000 panas, her 


dominion over the same is recognized with 
considerable emphasis, the husband being 
held to be civilly and criminally liable for 
its appropriation, except on specified 
occasions (in the sense of being held liable 
to pay back the principal with interest. as 
well as to pay an extra fine). 

It remains to mention that the Smrti 
view of the good wife is repeated in such 
literary works of this period as the dramas 
of Rajagekhara and the erotical composi- 
tions of Damodaragupta and Kokkoka, 
just as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
ideal of the chaste wife (pattvrata) is 
reflected in such hate Puranas as the Matsya 
and the Varaha Puranas. By contrast, we 
have a grim reminder of the realities of 


r 
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life in the pictures of wicked and frail 
women, especially of the class of Kāya- 
sthas or scribes and minor officials, in 
Ksemendra’s series of satirical poems 
(Kalavilasa, Desopadesa, and Narmamiala). 


THE STATUS OF WIDOWS 


Lastly, let us turn to the status of widows 
during the period of our survey. This 
has to be considered in the light of the 
charges made by Sardar K. M Panikkar 
and Dr. A. L. Srivastava that the period 
in question was marked by the strict 
enforcement of the rigours of widowhood 
in high-class families. Now, in the first 
place, it has to be remembered that while 
Manu and Y4ajiiavalkya among the authori- 
tative Smrtis condemned widow remarriage 
—Manu at the same time prescribing a 
fresh sacrament for virgin widows at their 
marriage—Narada and Paragara, followed 
by the Agni Purana, expressly sanctioned 
the remarriage of woman in the event of 
five calamities, including the death of the 
husband. What the commentaries and 
digests did was to explain away the latter 
group of texts as bearing a different mean- 
ing (Medhatithi), or else as forming one 
of the forbidden practices of the Kali 
(iron) age (Smrticandrika and Smrtyartha- 
sara). 

Turning to another point, we have to 
mention that, among the Smrti authorities, 
Manu recommended a life of brahmacarya 
(continence) alone for widows, while 
sahamarana (concremation) was prescribed 
as their alternative duty by Brhaspati, and 


as their exclusive obligation by Angiras~ 


and Visnu. During the period under 
notice, Vijfianeévara, Apararka, and the 
author of Smrtyarthasara gave their quali- 
fied approval to the latter practice, the 
first-named authority declaring, at the end 
of a long discussion, that it was proper 
for women desiring not the eternal bliss 
of salvation, but the imperfect happiness 
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of heaven; and the second, stating that 
it is justified when done as an act of duty, 
and not in a fit of passion. By contrast 
the author of Smrticandrika, after some 
discussion, concludes that brahmacaiya 
alone is the dharma of widows in the Kali 
age, and that the alternative dharma ot 
sahamarana is worse than the dharma of 
brahmacarya, as it is attended with inferior 
merit. 

It is, however, only fair to record in 
the interest of historical truth that the 
practice of sahamaiana appears at this 
period, at least in some parts of the 
country, to have outrun the direction of 
the Smrtis. We have, for instance, the 
valuable testimony of Alberuni recording 
his experience of northern India, in the 
first quarter of the eleventh century, that 
widows preferred burning themselves to 
facing the alternative of being ill-treated 
by their male relations as long as they 
lived, and that the wives of: kings were 
burnt whether they wished it or not. 


THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIDOWS 


Reverting to the digests and com- 
mentaries of our period, we have to men- 
tion the significant fact that, along with 
their partial approval of sahamarana, they 


_Yepeatedly emphasized and vindicated the 


widow's ‘right—first clearly conceded by 
Yajfiavalkya and Visnu—as the foremost 
heir of a sonless man separated from his 
family. To take a few examples, we find 
them explaining that the rule of some later 
Smrtis giving maintenance to widows in 
the above circumstances refers to exclusive- 
ly kept concubines, or to a wife guilty of 
proved or suspected unchastity. The text 
making the father, the mother, and the 
paternal grandmother (instead of the 
widow) the heirs of a sonless man as above, 
it is similarly explained, refers to an 
adulterous wife. As regards the extent of 
the widow’s interest, the author of Sinrt- 
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candrikā, adjusting a number of contra- 
dictory texts, observes that, where there are 
wives with and without daughters, the 
former take the immovables and the latter 
the movables, and where there are only 
wives without daughters, they take both 
kinds of property. 

The denial of freedom of gift and so 
forth to the widow in a Smrti text, we are 
further told by a later authority (Madana- 
ralnapradipa), simply means that she can- 
not spend the money on visible objectives, 
but she is certainly entitled to its gift, 
pledge, or sale for invisible purposes. 
This leads to the conclusion that the 
widow is entitled to the entire property— 
both movable and immovable—of her 
deceased husband who has been separated 
from his family. It may also be added, 
in this connection, that our authors con- 
tinue to repeat and emphasize the Smrti 
rules about the woman’s dominion over 
her stridhana. 
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What is the conclusion that can be 
legitimately drawn from the trend of the 
above discussion? It shows that the case 
for the alleged degradation of the position 
of woman, in the centuries preceding the 
nearly complete conquest of our land by 
the Muslim Turks, is not proved. Look- 
ing at the woman’s status from all points 
of view, we have seen that her position 
was not made worse in comparison with 
the older times. On the contrary, it was 
actually strengthened and vindicated, 
especially in respect of the woman’s prop- 
erty rights. If we can draw any moral 
from the above, it is that the Indian 
historian, in the context of our present 
national stature, must resist the tempta- 
tion of being led away by any bias, whether 
pro-Brahmana or anti-Brahmana, capitalist 
or communist, and must fearlessly pursue 
the quest of truth in the spirit of the 
ancient Roman maxim ‘Let justice be 
done, may the heavens fall’. 


/ 


It is, however, a matter of great pride and glory to us all that the Indian 
nation, right from the dawn of human civilization, never took advantage of 
this biological weakness of women to subject them to unwarrantable social and 


political disabilities. 


After the Vedic age, the refulgent golden age of women’s 


all-round supreme progress and perfection, there was, no doubt, a temporary 
deterioration in the status of women during the dark period of the Smrti age 
But that was due more to conventional usage springing from the exigencies of 
political and other situations than to the actual letter and spirit of the Smrti 


injunctions themselves. 


For is it not the Manu Smrti itself, the most respected 


and one of the most ancient of all Smrtis, that pays the greatest homage to 
women in the ever-mertorable verse—'Where women are worshipped, there the 
gods are delighted ; but where they are not worshipped, all religious ceremonies 


become futile?’ 


—Roma Chaudhuri, ‘Women’s Education in 
Ancient India’, Great Women of India, 
First Edition, 1953, pp. 87-88 
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RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, M.A., PH.D. 


A noted Sanskrit scholar and historian, Dr. Radhagouinda 
Basak is the author of several books, which include a 
translation into Bengali of Kautilya’s Arthagastra. In 1951, 
Dr. Basak- gave at the Institute a series of three lectures 
on this unique politico-economic treatise of ancient India. 
The text of his first lecture is reproduced here ; the other 
two lectures will be published in the next two issues of the 


Bulletin. 


NTIL 1909, when the first edition of 

the text of the ArthaSastia of Kautilya 

(his other names are Canakya and 
Visnugupta) was prepared and published 
by the late Dr. R. Shama Sastry from 
Mysore, scholars throughout the world had 
known only of the name of this Sanskrit 
treatise. The discovery of the book by 
this South Indian scholar has been a 
unique event in the history of world 
literature, not to speak only of the Indian 
Sanskrit literature. Its value as an ancient 
Indian literary work on matters temporal 
is immense. It is a bulky work having 
many difficult passages and words in it. 
One western Indologist has very rightly 
described it saying, ‘Kautilya is not a book, 
but a library of ancient India’. It is, in- 
deed, a stupendous task to make an 
intensive study of the Arthafastra and com- 
ment understandingly on it. 

I have taken up here rather a difficult 
job of giving, in a moderately limited 
space, a summary of its rich contents. I 
shall only make an attempt to give here 
my own impression of the value of the 
book in the field of ancient Indian politi- 
cal and economic thought and matters. I 
intend to reserve for my last lecture the 
discussion, in brief, of the two contro- 
versial questions, namely, (1) whether 
~ Kautilya himself was the author of the 
book, and whether it belonged to the 


Maurya age, i.e. fourth century B.C., or 1t 
was written by any other author or authors 
of the Kautilyan school of political views 
in a later period of Indian history ; and 
(2) whether its contents refer to an ideal 
or a real state of society 

There is, however, no doubt that 
Kautilya’s Arthafastra is an important 
authority on the legal, social, political, and 
economic institutions of ancient India. 
Generally, it is regarded as ‘a practical 
manual of statecraft and administration’ 
Some scholars take it as a manual of 
rajaniti (conduct of kings), or simply of 
dandaniti (science of punishment) or ‘art 
of government’, which was assiduously 
studied in ancient India. 


THE THEORY OF STATE 


Ancient India witnessed several forms of 
constitutional government, such as mo- 
narchical, oligarchical, republican, and 
tribal states, existing contemporaneously, 
or at different periods of her history, in 
different parts of the country. But the 
most prevailing form of Hindu state con- 
stitution wase monarchical. In analysing 
the theory of state, or, in other words, the 
philosophy of sovereignty, the ancient 
political thipkers and teachers could not 
discard thé idea of the sinful aspect of 
human nature, which always tends to inter- 
fere with the rights and liberties of others 
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and to violate morals and manners. Hence 
it is that a governmental institution was a 
necessity not only for controlling or coerc- 
ing human viciousness and wickedness and 
for keeping secure the life and property 
of the people, but also for preserving their 
assigned dharmas (duties) and, con- 
sequently, the social order, which was 
based on the proper performance of those 
duties by the members of the four varnas 
(castes) in the four afiamas (stages of 
human life) The two most important 
factors in the state theory of the early 
Hindus are property and dharma, and it 
lies within the sovereign’s power to punish 
the social kantakas (anti-social elements 
in a state, or offenders, or evil-doers) who 
interfere in the protection of these two 
factors. Of the duties of the king the 
first and foremost is to contribute to the 
sukha (happiness) and hita (welfare) of his 
subjects ; and his next important duty is 
to preserve Jaw and order in the loka 
(society). The king is therefore very 
aptly called dandadhara (literally, wielder 
of the sceptre—staff symbolizing sovereign- 
ty), He is rather danda personified. 
It is this danda (power of punishment) 
which is the pratibhii (surety) of the 
dharmas of the calurvmnas and catur- 
āśramas. 

The doctrine of danda finds the foremost 
place in all treatises on dandanītı (state- 
craft or science of government) including 
Kautilya’s, and also in the old legal insti- 
tutes. It is the proper administration of 
the royal power of punishment that saves 
a state from passing into the conditions 
of a non-state, or mātsyanyãya as it is called 
in the Arthasdastra, ie. a state of lawless- 
ness and disorder or anarchy in society in 
which the stronger people oppress the 
weaker, like the larger fish dévouring the 
smaller ones. So it is certain that the fear 
of royal indignation and punishment is 
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the basis of the sccial order and of the 
welfare and security of the people. 

The theory of social contract or compact 
appears to be the best way of explaining 
the origin of state according to Hindu 
political philosopners. Man being a 
political animal, it is quite fit that people 
in the primitive stege agreed by common 
consent to enter imto one political com- 
munity and form one body politic. In 
this compact there were two parties, viz. 
the king, as elected by the people, and the 
people themselves ; the former agreeing to 
rule righteously, never in accordance with 
his own sweet will, and to protect the 
rights and properties of his subjects, and 
the latter agreeing to pay him taxes in 
return for his serv.ces to the community 
zs its protector. The king is paid to act 
as the servant of the people. 

Kautilya and later political teachers and 
writers described iéjya (state) or the body 
politic as consisting of seven angas (limbs), 
technically called the prakrtis or con- 
stituent elements, bor which rayya is said 
to be a saplanga crganism. These angas 
or prakrtis are the following: (1) svdmin 
or raja (sovereign), (2) amdatya (ministers, 
counsellors, and ad tvyaksas or heads of the 
secretarial departments including all kinds 
of officers, i.e. th: whole bureaucracy), 
(3) janapada or “astra (people of the 
country-side), (4) derga (forts and fortified 
towns and cities amd other smaller town- 
ships), (5) kośa (treasury or exchequer), 
(6) danda or bala iarmy with its different 
forces), and (7) mitra or suhrt (allies). 
These seven const tuents of a state are 
interdependent, and they can only pro- 
duce good results by their joint and 
proper actions. No state can prosper if it 
be deprived of, or be defective in respect 
of. any one of ther. The doctrine of the 
saptinga or saptabiakrtika state is the 
epitome of the theory of Hindu political 
constitution in anc ent India. 
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CONTENTS OF THE TREATISE 


Against this background, we shall now 
try to understand how Kautilya has dis- 
cussed the various topics on the social, 
political, and economic organization in the 
state of his description in the Arthasastra. 
As to the scheme of its contents, the whole 
work is divided into fifteen adhikaranas or 
Books dealing with important topics, such 
as Vinayadhikdarika (concerning discipline) 
/ etc, which again consist of one hundred 
and eighty prakaranas or subsections dis- 
coursing on various smaller topics, such as 
amatyotpatti (creation of ministers) etc. 
These prakaranas, again, are fitted into 
one hundred and fifty adhyayas or 
chapters, in which the author combines 
sometimes more than one topic for dis- 
cussion in a single chapter, or deals with 
a single topic in more than one chapter. 
At the end of the book, even after the last 
colophon, the author (calling himself 
Visnugupta) says in a verse that he him- 
self composed both the textual sūtras 
(aphorisms) and the bhasya (commentary), 
because he had noticed, amongst com- 
mentators, in many ways, discrepancy 
(vipratipatti) between these two elements 
in scientific works. 

As hinted above, Kautilya bases his 
political theories and discourses no doubt 
on a monarchical form of government, but 
not an absolute monarchy. All teachers 
of political science are of opinion that the 
king’s supreme duty is to contribute to 
the happiness and welfare of his own 
people, and to maintain peacefully law 
and order in his own kingdom, so that the 
life and property of his..people may be 
well secured. This idea is conveyed by 
the Sanskrit technical- (political) term 
‘tantra’, which refers to the provisions of 
yogaksema (security and prosperity) for the 
king’s own people in his realm. The 
king’s other higher duty is to remain 
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always vigilant over the doings of neigh- 
bouring rulers of foreign states, and to 
be ever ready for launching direct hostility 
towards them by war, if need be. This 
idea, however, comes under the other 
Sanskrit term ‘a@vapa’, which refers to the 
king’s hostile purpose and conduct of wat 
against foreign kings. Kautilya seems to 
have borne in mind these two important 
divisions of the king’s duties, tantra and 
avapa, in devising the plan of his work 
The tantra portion comprises the first five 
Books (adhtkaranas), in which ninety-five 
prakaranas are discussed; and the avapa 
portion comprises the subsequent nine 
Books, in which the next eighty-four 
prakaranas form the subject-matter. The 
fifteenth Book of one prakarana only 
may be regarded as somewhat outside the 
two principles of tantra and dvapa. 

The first five Books are respectively 
called (i) Vinayadhikartha (concerning 
discipline of a prince or a king), (ui) 
Adhyaksapracara (duties. and functions of 
the departmental heads), (iii) Dharma- 
sthtya {work of civil law administrators). 
(iv) Kantakafodhana (removal of social 
thorns or evil-doers, i.e. administration of 
criminal laws), and (v) Yogaurtia (conduct 
of secret agencies, i.e. those engaged as 
spies). The next nine Books are respec- 
tively named thus: (vi) Mandalayom: (the 
statal circle as the source of the six 
political expedients), (vii) Sadgunya (six 
political expedients or measures of royal 
policy), (viii) Vyasanddhikarika (political 


calamities or disasters or crises), (ix) 
Abhtyasyatkarma (consideration of the 
action of the invader or assailant or 


aggressor), (x) Sangr@mika (concerning 
war), (xi) Sanghavrtta (conduct of corpo- 
rate bodies), (xii) Abaltyasa (concerning a 
weaker king, i.e. a weaker vijigisu, wishing 
to meet or invade a stronger ‘enemy), 
(xiii) Durgalambhopaya (means- of captur- 
ing enemy forts), and (xiv) Aupanisada 
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(concerning secret recipes and devices to 
be used against the enemy). The last 
Book (xv) is named Tantrayukt: (prin- 
ciples of methodology adopted in the 
treatise). 


DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION OF A KING 


The first Book of Kautilya’s ArthaSsastra 
deals with the discipline and education 
of a royal prince. He must be conversant 
with the knowledge of all the four uidyas 
or sciences: (1) dnviksikt (metaphysics), 
(2) trayi (the three Vedas, of course, also 
with the fourth Veda, the Atharva-Veda, 
and the six Vedangas and the Itihasa- 
Veda), (3) vārtā (agriculture, pastoral 
pursuits, and trade and industry, i.e. 
economics), and (4) dandaniti (science of 
polity or government). Kautilya lays the 
greatest stress on dandaniti, for on danda 
depends the smooth running of social 
order (lokayatra). It is enjoined in the 
Arthasastra that a king should never 
permit the people to transgress their 
assigned duties which are laid down in 
accordance with the principles of the four 
varnas and the four a@framas. Society goes 
to ruin if its members transgress their 
respective duties. In discussing the theory 
of danda, Kautilya refutes the view of his 
own political teacher (a@ca@rya) who says 
that there is no such effective controlling 
instrument as danda. Our author, how- 
ever, is of opinion that a king who is 
severe in repression (tikspadanda) becomes 
a cause of terror to his people, and one 
who is mild in awarding punishment 
(mrdudanda) is treated by them with con- 
tempt ; but that king is fully reputed who 
awards just and deserving punishment 
(yath&rhadanda) by proper assessment of 
crimes. He should save his people from 
matsyanydya or anarchy by not keeping 
danda in abeyance. The prince must 
receive training and education under 
experts and specialists in different branches 
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of knowledge Unrivalled suzerainty can 
be attained only by a fully educated 
monarch. 

The king is trained to control the six 
internal enemies, viz. lust, anger, greed, 
vanity, arrogance, and exultation; and 
Kautilya (I.6) cites historical instances of 
earlier great kings and other big persons 
who became victims to these internal 
enemies, and also counter instances of 
cther kings and great persons who had 
long enjoyed their sovereignty on account 
cf their success in keeping these mental 
ememies under restraint. The ideal of a 
saintly king (rajarst) is drawn up by Kau- 
tilya in a succinct way as follows: ‘He 
should subdue the sense-organs by over- 
throwing the aggregate of the six (internal 
enemies), acquire wisdom by associating 
with experts (vrddhas), watch through 
spies, bring about prosperity and security 
by his (personal) active energy, establish 
the respective duties (of the people) by 
commanding their activities, preserve 
discipline (amongst them) by providing for 
teaching the different faculties (of learn- 
ing), command (people’s) loyalty by allot- 
ment of money (to good purposes), and 
proceed on a career of life by doing good 
(to the people).’ 


THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AND OTHER 
STATE FUNCTIONARIES 


Kautilya is of opinion that rājya or 
tovereignty of a king is saha@yasadhya, ie. 
only possible to be carried on with the 
Aelp of associates in the form of ministers, 
counsellors, and the royal priest. So in 
chapters 7-10 of this Book, he discusses 
ully the institution of ministership and 
raises therein the questions of the neces- 
sity for creating ministers, their appoint- 
nent to the different portfolios in accord- 
ance with their special qualifications, and 
zesting their honesty and loyalty by a 
method called upadha (allurement). He 
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has noticed and refuted the views of some 
previous teachers—Visalaksa, Parāśara, 
Piguna, and others—on the problem of the 
selection of ministers, and upheld his 
own view of the matter. A combination 
of the twenty-five qualifications as found 
in a list in the ninth chapter of this 
‘Book, if possessed by the ministers, as 
state colleagues of the king, makes them 
pass as first-class amātyas ; those possessing 
about three-fourths of them, as second- 
class; and those having half of them, as 
third-class. The buddhisacivas, or malti- 
sacivas as they are also called (counsellors 
and policy makers), are more important 
than the karmasacivas (executive ministers 
and departmental heads). 

The eighteen high state functionaries 
who are included in the term amätya are 
technically called tirthas or mahdmatras, 
and Kautilya lists them as follows (I.12): 
(1) Mantrin (Chief Counsellor or Premier 
or Chancellor), (2) Purohita (Royal Priest, 
the king’s adviser on matters both spiritual 
and temporal), (3) Sena@pati (War Minister 
according to some; Commander-in-Chief 
according to others), (4) Yuvarāja (Crown 
Prince or heir apparent), (5) Dauvdarika 
(Chief of the Palace Police), (6) Antar- 
varnsika (Superintendent of the Queen’s 
Department), (7) Praśāstā (Inspector- 
General of Prisons), (8) Samāhartā (Col- 
lector-General of Revenue), (9) Sannidhata 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), (10) 
Pradesia (Chief Magisterial Officer), (11) 
Nagartha (City Mayor), (12) Pauravyava- 
hartka (Head of the Dharmasthas, i.e. 
Chief Justice), (13) Karmantika (Chief 
Officer for Mining and Manufacturing 
Departments), (14) Mantriparisadadhyaksa 
(President of the Council of Ministers), 
(18) Dandapala (Chief of the Army Staff ; 
or according to some, Chief Punitive 
Officer), (16) Durgapala (Officer-in-Charge 
of Forts and Fortresses), (17) Antapala 
(Chief Frontier Officer, i.e. Warden of the 
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Marches), and (18) Atavika (Officer-in- 
Charge of the Forest Tracts). These 
ministerial functionaries cover almost all 
possible departments of the administration. 
But they have under them a host of sub- 
ordinate officers. The king is enjoined to 
appoint as mantrins only those who prove 
themselves to be pure and honest under 
all the four upadha tests. 

Deliberations (mantra) come first and 
administrative measures and undertakings 
for action (@rambha) next. Kautilya 
deals with mantra in a special chapter 
(1.15) and discusses the question of 
the number of counsellors of the Inner 
Cabinet. Refuting the views on this 
matter of some earlier thinkers, accord- 
ing to whom mantrins may range from 
one to many in number, Kautilya states 
that the number should not be larger 
than three or four. He thinks that, 
if the mantrin be only one in number, he 
may proceed unrestrained and turn dicta- 
torial, and it may not be possible for the 
king to come to a proper decision in difh-- 
cult and complicated state matters. If the 
mantrins be two in number, they may 
combine to outvote the sovereign. or 
having differed from him may bring about 
a political deadlock. If, however, the king 
is advised by three or four counsellors, he 
may not have to come to any serious grief. 
and may succeed in arriving at a definite 
decision on important state matters. Kau- 
tilya does not limit the number of amatyas, 
or rather karmasactvas, who form the 
so-called mantriparisad (assembly of 
ministers and not, in our opinion, real 
mantrins), which may therefore be named 
the Outer Cahjnet. But Manu, Brhaspati. 
and Uéganas fix the number of amdtyas of 
this assembly to be 12, 16, and 20 respec- 
tively. Urgent matters of grave im- 
portance are often to be decided by major- 
ity rule in a joint session of both these 
cabinets. But the king could accept the 
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verdict of the minority even, if it be deem- 
ed by him to be beneficial to the state and 
the people, 


THE ESPIONAGE SYSTEM 


Kautilya’s statecraft is mainly based on 
an efficient and wonderful system of 
espionage. No government can work prop- 
erly and well without this institution of 
the Intelligence Department or Secret 
Police (the German Gestapo), which is 
called by Kautilya as gidhapurusapranidhi 
(working of the secret emissaries or spies). 
Kautilya’s system of ambassadors (nisr- 
starthaditta), plenipotentiaries (parimi- 
tarthadiita), and chargé d’affaires (Sasana- 
haradiita) may also be regarded as a part 
of the espionage system itself. The 
difference is that the spies work secretly 
and the diitas openly. An envoy’s life is 
always to be protected when he works in 
foreign courts. The spies work as con- 
fidential informants or reporters, and their 
chief function lies in collecting informa- 
tion about the mental attitude of the 
people towards the throne, the devotion or 
disloyalty of even the high state officers, 
the detection of crimes amongst the 
people, the gauging of the military and 
financial strength of enemy kings, etc. 

The two main groups of spies under 
Kautilya’s scheme of espionage are the 
samsthas and the saficarins, the operation 
of the former being mainly static, and that 
of the latter, mostly dynamic. The first 
group, again, consists of five varieties, viz. 
fraudulent students, recluses, agriculturist- 
householders, merchants, and ascetic fore- 
tellers—all working, of course, under the 
garb of those particular vpcations; and 
the second group consists of four varieties, 
viz, king’s relatives having knowledge of 
palmistry, sorcery, jugglery, magic, etc., 
desperadoes, poisoners, and mendicant 
women. A battalion of disciples and 
workers and sub-disciples and sub-workers 
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assist the spies in their secret work. They 
sometimes use cypher codes (samjfalipi) 
for transmission >f information to the 
headquarters. It may seem strange that 
these gidhapurusas, or secret spies, cannot 
recognize even the members of their own 
order, their identi-y remaining always un- 
disclosed to one arother. The magistrates 
(pradestrs) are assisted by an army of spies 
in the matter of administration of the 
criminal law (-antakasodkana). Some- 
times agents protocateurs entice people, 
unfitendly to the sate, to commit seditious 
offences, for whick they are tried in court 
and punished acterwards. A class of 
spies is named tbhayavetana, i.e. spies 
appointed with salary by the king to work 
in an enemy courtry for collection of in- 
formation, but also permitted to accept a 
second salary from the enemy king and 
serve him, but to work in the interest of 
the former. Kauvilya also deals in some 
chapters (1.13,14) with the measures to 
be adopted by a k.ng to protect his people 
from the discontented, factious, ambitious, 
haughty, alarmed, and provoked persons, 
both in his own tate and in that of the 
enemy. Detractors of the king are kept 
silenced by the ac ivities of the spies. 

In this connection, Kautilya refers to the 
story of how Manu, the Vaivasvata, was 
elected to be the first king by the people 
oppressed by anarchy ; how in lieu of their 
offer of one-sixth of grain-produce, one- 
tenth of their manufactured articles, and 
even cash money, the king took up the 
responsibility of ooking after the safety 
and security of th= people’s life and prop- 
erty; how even the anchorites offered 
him one-sixth of tieir gleaned grains ; and 
how therefore a <ing was to be the dis- 
penser of rewards (as representing Indra) 
and punishments (as representing Yama). 
Hence it is that 2 king should never be 
despised. 


No king shoud forget the political 
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maxims of Kautilya in the matter of his 
personal safety in the hands of the ladies 
in the harem and the princes. A king is 
enjoined to keep a vigilant eye on the 
princes from their very birth, for Kautilya 
says that ‘princes, possessing as they do 
the characteristics of crabs, eat up their 
begetters (janakabhaksah). After refut- 
ing the views of some of his predecessors 
regarding the question of keeping princes 
under surveillance by different methods, he 
establishes his own view that a king should 
remember that a royal family having no 
well-disciplined princes is bound to perish, 
when roughly handled by an enemy, like a 
worm-eaten piece of wood. Leaving aside 
the wicked and untrained princes, a king 
should appoint a prince, whether or not 
he be the eldest son, possessed of requisite 
virtues, to the rank of the commander-in- 
chief or of the heir apparent; and he 
should never install on the throne a wicked 
son, though he be the only son. General- 
ly, and not necessarily, the eldest son 
should succeed to the sovereignty in 
circumstances other than dangerous. Kau- 
tilya even contemplates a joint-family 
sovereignty (if need be), for a confederacy 
formed by the members of a family be- 
comes invincible. Princes under restraint 
are to be kept, according to circumstances, 
sometimes near at hand, or at distant 
places of confinement such as frontier fort, 
a foreign country, or even in seclusion. 


THE DAILY ROUTINE OF THE KING 


The next chapter (I.19), which 
enumerates a king's daily routine of state 
and personal activities, deals incidentally 
with the most important virtue of a king, 
technically called utthana (promptness in 
action, ever-readiness for action). As a 
matter of fact, Kautilya feels that the men 
in a king’s service become energetic or 
enterprising if the king himself be so, 
and ‘they become careless or inatten- 


tive if the king himself becomes so. 
The Arthaśāstra directs that a king must 
at once attend to all urgent calls of 
business and never put them off, for, when 
postponed, they may prove too difficult or 
even impossible to accomplish. 

As regards the king’s daily duties, he is 
to divide the day and the night, each into 
eight periods, each period being of the 
duration of one hour and a half, during 
which he is enjoined to perform his speci- 
fied duties, viz. posting watchmen and at- 
tending to the accounts of receipts and 
payments, looking to public affairs at the 
audience hall, retiring for bath and repast, 
receiving revenues and directing duties to 
the adhyaksas (departmental heads), 
corresponding by letter with the assembly 
of ministers and making plans for espio- 
nage, being at ease and reconsidering his 
polity, inspecting his cavalry, elephants, 
chariots, and infantry, and discussing with 
his commander-in-chief military operations 
(all these during the eight parts of the 
day); and, then, receiving reports from 
secret emissaries, attending to his second 
bath and meal and study, retiring for rest 
and sleep and, having been aroused by the 
play of music, recalling the principles of 
polity and forming his plans, considering 
administrative measures, sending out spies, 
and interviewing the physicians, the 
kitchen officials, and the astrologers (all 
these during the eight parts of the night). 
Extreme caution is sounded in this treatise 
for the safety of the king’s own person 
even in the harem. Kautilya has not 
forgotten to cite in his book some previous 
historical examples of kings slain by, and 
on account of,“women, and has cautioned 
the king against dangers of his own 
assassination by, and through, the queens 
and other members of the royal harem. 

Even the food, drink, medicament, and 
beverage that are served to the king are 
pre-tasted by the steward of the royal 
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kitchen and other personal attendants of 
the king. Dresses and toilets are received 
under seal for the king’s use from the 
harem officer. Presents to the king from 
outside are carefully examined first. Pre- 
caution is also taken against actors coming 
from outside to entertain the king in the 
palace with their performances, The king 
is to ride or drive in the company of trust- 
ed riders and drivers, and to embark on a 
ship or boat piloted by trustworthy 
sailors. He should grant interviews to 

saints and ascetics, himself being attended, 
` even at that time, by trusted body-guards 
armed with weapons. He should receive 
envoys of vassals and of foreign states onlv 
when he is surrounded by the assembly 
of his ministers. He inspects his armed 
troops by being armed himself and mount- 
ing on an elephant or a horse. The roads 
are lined on both sides by staff-bearing 
policemen keeping away all armed persons, 
ascetics, and men of bodily deformities, 
when the king goes out of, and comes 
into, his own palace or city. A king 
shall never enter a crowd. If he is requir- 
ed to attend any procession, banquet, 
festival, or parties, he must do so with full 
retinue. 


BUREAUCRATIC SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Book II of the Arthafastra, named 
Adhyaksapracara (duties and functions of 
the departmental heads), is a veritable 
mine of information about the running of 
a bureaucratic system of government in an 
ancient Indian state. Its value is very 
great, for it provides all necessary knowl- 
edge about government ahd administra- 
tion. It may be briefly stated that all con- 
ceivable departments of government, with 
their army of senior and junior officials. 
helped by spies of various denominations, 
are dealt with in this Book of thirty-six 
chapters. 
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The following are some of the important 
topics discussed therein: laying out vil- 
lages and townships in the country-side ; 
settlement of untilled and uninhabitable 
land; planning of fortified towns and 
forts ; storing of treasures by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer (sannidhala or 
treasury officer) ; ways and means of collec- 
tion of revenue by the collector-general 
(saméharta); work of accountancy and 
audit in records office; detection and re- 
fund of government money embezzled or 
misappropriated by officials; examination 
of the conduct of high officers of state ; 
method of composing various kinds of 
royal writs or charters or communique ; 
examination of jewellery and other valu- 
ables for entry into the royal coffers 
under kosddhyaksa; establishment of 
factories for mining operations under 
Gkaradhyaksa ; duties and functions of the 
chief superintendent of gold, suvarnd- 
dhyaksa, in the government smithies, and 
those of government goldsmiths in the 
stalls; government storehouses under the 
storekeeper, kosthagaradhyaksa; depart- 
ments of commodities manufactured by 
the state itself under panyddhyaksa, and 
of the forest products under kupyd- 
dhyaksa , examination of balances, weights, 
and other measures, standards of space and 
time measurements under mdanddhyaksa ; 
tolls and customs and their collection 
under śulkādhyakşa; weaving under 
stitraddhyaksa; agriculture under  sv/a- 
dhyaksa; liquor wunder suradhyakse ; 
slaughter-house under stin@dhyaksa ; prosti- 
tutes under ganthadhyaksa; ferries and 
fleet under navadhyaksa ; cattle, horses. 
elephants, chariots, and foot-soldiers under 
go’dhyaksa and other adhyaksas ; passports 
and permits under mudradhyaksa , pastur- 
age under vivitddhyaksa; and also the 
duties of the commander-in-chief (send- 
pati), the duties of spies helping the 
samGhariaé in his important work of 
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revenue collection, and the functions of 
the city mayor (nāgarika). 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 


We shall very briefly refer here to some 
important features of governmental and 
administrative work carried on by this vast 
and heavy bureaucracy. It appears clear 
from the Arthasastra that even in early 
days of Indian history the village is regard- 
ed as an autonomous social unit, eco- 
nomically; and self-governing, political- 
ly. Kautilya is of opinion that a new 
village, formed by immigration of popula- 
tion from a foreign country, or emigra- 
tion from the king’s own, must have 
Sidras and agriculturists in large numbers, 
and that it should consist of families 
ranging from 100 to 500 in number. Ten 
such villages form a larger unit of 
administrative centre with the name of 
sangrahana, The other three still larger 
units, namely, karvatika or kharvatika, 
dronamukha, and sthaniya, are formed 
with 200, 400, and 800 such villages 
respectively, over which their heads have 
administrative jurisdiction. It is not very 
easy to ascertain whether, under Kautilyan 
system, all land belongs to the king as its 
sole owner. We read of some brahmadeya 
land granted to rtutk, dcarya, purohita, 
and §rotriya, and also of some land, both 
arable and fallow, given to farmers for 
cultivation on condition of payment of 
land revenue; but such holders of arable 
land enjoy only life tenancy. The king is 
asked not to take away fallow land from 
those to whom it is given for bringing it 
under cultivation. The king is enjoined 
to grant special privileges (anugraha) and 
immunities or remissions (parthdara) of rent 
to the cultivators, keeping an eye to the 
condition of his treasury, for a king with 
depleted treasury eats into the vitality of 
both citizens and country folk. Village 
elders have the duty of looking after and 
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improving the property of bereaved 
minors till they become legally majors, 
and also the property of gods in village 
temples. 

In order to secure the strength of the 
nation, and probably to lead an attack on 
the Buddhistic way of renunciation of the 
world, the Brahmana chancellor Kautilya 
rules that it is penal for a person to re- 
nounce the world without arranging for 
the maintenance of his wife and sons, and 
also to enforce renunciation on his wife ; 
and -he holds the view that one may 
embrace asceticism with the court’s per- 
mission only, when one has lost pro- 
creative potency, otherwise, one shall be 
imprisoned. The most carefully drawn-up 
principle of social law is laid down by 
Kautilya when he declares that ‘no thought 
of asceticism except for one who is a 
udnaprastha, no congregation’ except one 
which is formed legally (for good work), 
and no formation of compact or company 
except one meant for carrying on trade or 
business on partnership shall be tolerated 
among men going to settle in a newly 
formed country-side’. 

While constructing a fort or a fortified 
town, the king has to arrange for stores of 
all kinds of oil, grains, sugar, salt, medici- 
nal articles, dry vegetables, fodder, dry fish, 
haystack, firewood, metals, skins, charcoal, 
tendons, poison, horns, bamboo, barks 
(of trees), strong timber, weapons and 
armour; and these stores are collected in 
sufficient quantities as can be used without 
shortage or want for many years together, 
and of these things the old ones are to be 
replaced by new ones. 

The high state functionary, sannidhata, 
has charge of treasuries, warehouses, store- 
houses, godowns, arsenals, and prisons. 
The high minister, samadharta, deals with 
collection of revenue from the following 
seven sources, viz. forts and fortified towns 
(durga), country-side (rastra), mines 
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(khant), crop fields, flower and fruit 
gardens, etc. (selu), forests (vana), animal 
pens (vraja), and traffic roads (vantk- 
patha); and he is not only in charge of 
all these heads of revenue (@yamukha), 
but also of the different heads of expendi- 
ture (vyayafarira), ie. of all budgetary 
affairs of the administration In chapter 8 
of this Book, we come across an enumera- 
tion of the different causes that make for 
the increase of state treasury as well as 
those that make for its decrease, and it is 
pointed out that all governmental works 
depend on finance. In the next chapter, 
Kautilya insists that the king should be 
careful in appointing adhyaksas possessing 
ministerial qualifications ; and the king is 
advised to examine their character con- 
stantly, for men are liable to change of 
mind and character, while they work. 
Kautilya therefore remarks that, like 
horses in harness, men appointed to high 
posts exhibit change in character and 
sometimes go wrong Hence the depart- 
mental heads should carry on their official 
duties with the assistance of good account- 
ants (sankhydyaka), writers or clerks 
(lekhaka), coin examiners (rūpa-darśaka), 
keepers of budgetary balances (nivigra- 
hakas), and also another class of officers 
(probably ex-officers of high rank) called 
uttaradhyaksa who go out on duty .of 
inspection, riding elephants, horses, or 
chariots, so that the subordinate officers 
may not misappropriate state money. 
Kautilya lays down the maxim that each 
department must have many chief officers, 
but they should not be made permanent 
in particular offices. As a shrewd states- 
man and politician, Kautidya knows that 
it is very difficult for officers, dealing 
directly with government finance and 
revenue, not to enjoy even slightly the 
taste of the state money, ‘just as it is not 
possible for one not to taste honey or 
poison, if placed on the surface of the 
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tongue’, whether one likes it or not. 

It may be of interest to know that salt 
business is a state monopoly under Kau- 
tilya’s system, tha: imported salt (@gantu- 
lavana) is highly taxed (one-sixth of its 
quantity being fixed as tax), and that 
adulteration of sal: is also punishable. For 
the protection cf the community, the 
king is enjoined by Kautilya not to allow 
import of useless and harmful commodi- 
ties from foreign <ountries, but he should 
permit import, without toll or customs, 
of goods beneficial to the people and of 
grain seeds which are not otherwise easily 
available in his own country. Another 
important economic maxim of Kautilya 
is that sale of commodities at the places 
(fields or factories) of their production is 
forbidden. 


CIVIC ARPMINISTRATION 


A few remarks on the civic administra- 
tion of cities under city mayors (n@gartkas) 
may not be out 3f place here. A mayor 
is a high state functionary under whom 


sthanika and gcpa administrators work , 


In cities (as suck officers bearing similar 
names work in the country-side also under 
the samdhartd) These city officers are 
required to maictain registers of persons 
living in cities, cf their property, as also 
of their income and expenditure. Mana- 
gers of dharmavasathas (dharmasalas) have 
to note the arrival and departure of 
pasandins (heretics) and other travellers. 
Vintners, sellers of cooked food and rice, 


and prostitutes should allow only persons _ 


of attested identi-y to reside with them in 
shops and brothe s, respectively. Physicians 
and house ownezs are to report to city 
officers if any patents are treated in secret 
for any bad wounds on their person, and 
for any disease due to any objectionable 
food or drink teken by them Strangers 
arriving at, anc. departing from. one’s 
house must be resorted to the city author- 
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ities by the householder. Townspeople 
are required to keep five vessels, full of 
water, on their premises, and also a set of 
ladder, hooks, pincers, and other instru- 
ments for aid in case of fire breaking out. 
Owners and occupiers of houses are 
penalized for not rushing out to’ help 
extinguish fire, and an incendiary, if found 
out, shall be thrown into the fire. Throw- 
ing of dirt and filth, of carcasses of ani- 
mals, large or small, and also of human 
corpses on the road is punishable. Dead 
bodies of human beings are taken out of 
the city by particular city gates, and their 
burial or cremation in places other than 
the fixed ones is also subject to punish- 
ment. Movement of persons in cities 
after particular hours of the night is 
generally prohibited, except on some 
special occasions. Nocturnal crimes are to 
be reported to the king by the ndagarvka, 
and his negligence in this regard makes 
him liable to punishment. We hear of 
general jail-deliveries in cities on the king’s 
conquest of a new territory, the installa- 
tion of his crown prince, and the birth of 
a royal prince. And those who are very 
young, old, diseased, or helpless are also 
released from jail on the king’s birthday 
and on full moon days. 

We may refer in this context to some 
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topics discussed in three chapters of Book 
V of the Arthasdstra, namely, (1) subsist- 
ence in the shape of remuneration and 
other emoluments for the royal entourage 
and other government servants, (2) con- 
duct and‘behaviour of the king's depend- 
ants towards the king, and (3) functions 
of royal advisers at particular moments of 
the king’s activities, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant. With regard to the arrangement for 
paying adequate salary from the royal 
treasury to higher amdatyas and lower 
grade officers, we are told that it could 
range from 48,000 panas (approximately 
Rs, 30,000 in our present-day currency) 
paid annually to ministers of the mantrin 
class to 60 panas only paid to the supplier 
of forced labourers (visti-bandhaka). It 
may be interesting to note that the sons 
and wives of government servants who die 
while in service are provided with sub- 
sistence and wages from the state. It is of 
great importance for dependants and 
servants of the king, while dealing with 
their master, to remember the Kautilyan 
maxims that the life of one who is a 
dependant of the king is aptly compared 
to life in fire, that the king (if and when 
displeased) can destroy his whole family 
with his wife and sons, and that he (if and 
when pleased) can also raise his status. 


Of a king, the religious vow is his readiness to action ; satisfactory discharge 
of duties is his performance of sacrifice ; equal attention to all is the offer of 


fees and ablution towards consecration. 


In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness; in their welfare, his 
welfare ; whatever pleases himself, he shall not consider as good ; but whatever 
pleases his subjects, he shall consider as good. 

Hence the king shall ever be active and discharge his duties; the root of 


wealth is activity ; and of evil, its reverse. 


—Arthasastrva, I.19. “Translation by 
R. Shama Sastry. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the Institute’s mew building now 

under construction, the library and read- 

ing rooms will occupy almost the entire 
space on the ground floor of the Human- 
ities Section and also two large halls on the 
first floor. The main reading room will 
accommodate 250 readers, and the library 
will, it is hoped, in time reach a target 
of a hundred thousand volumes. A library 
and reading room for children is also 
envisaged. An additional feature of the 
library will be the establishment of a 
number of branch centres within a radius 
of 25-30 miles of Calcutta, which will make 
the services of the library available to 
residents in these areas. 

The Institute expects to be able to move 
to the new building by the end of this 
year and plans to make the library avail- 
able for use immediately it is installed in 
its new home. With this end in view, 
thorough reorganization of the library is 
now being effected by five qualified 


assistants under the guidance of Sri B. S. 
Kesavan, Librarian of the National 
Library, and Sn Subodh Mukherjee, 
Deputy Librarian of Calcutta University. 
The Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal have sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to the Institute for 
the development of the library. Of this 
sum, Rs. 1 lakh Fas been received, and is 
being spent mainly on new purchases. In 
the course of overhauling the old stock, 
much weeding ovt has been found neces- 
sary. Cataloguing is now being done ac- 
cording to the modern method known as 
the Dictionary Catalogue. This means 
that authors, titles, and subjects are all 
arranged in ome strict alphabetical 
sequence. This makes the catalogue 
syndetic and complete in itself, as it is 
furnished with ell useful references and 
cross references. There are separate Dic- 
tionary Cataloguzs for books in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, end Sanskrit. 
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August 23 
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President; Bhabatosh Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 
August 30 The Study of International Relations 
Speaker: 
President: 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UNITY: FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 


`N 


NY theory, to be of real value, must 
be capable of practical applica- 
tion. A theory that relates to the 

nature of man and the universe must be 
applicable and influential in everyday 
practice, and must be capable of being 
carried out. in every part of life. The 
individual must be able to use it and 
benefit from it, and society must be able 
to accept it and adjust itself to it. It must 
be set to work for the benefit of mankind 


in no less concrete ways than the laws of 


physics and chemistry are set to work. 

In various fields, man is now moving 
towards a theory of unity, which is leading 
him to a reassessment of his own nature 
and his place in the universe. It is evi- 
dent in cultural and educational move- 
ments which take their stand on the 
universal perspective ; it is evident in the 
organizations which exist to draw together 
religions which have for so long existed 
only as parallel movements, either tolerant 
or intolerant of each other; it is evident 
also even in the political field, where the 
existence of the United Nations is at least 
an acknowledgement on the part of each 


of its members of the desirability of achiev- 
ing unity among the nations of the world, 
and since the United Nations is not solely 
a political body, the same aim is reflectcd 
throughout its multifarious social and 
economic activities. 

Above all, a theory of unity is evident 
in the work of scientists. Scientific knowl- 
edge rests upon the principles of the highest 
generalization and of the explanation 
of a thing coming from within itself, from 
its own nature. In other words, scientific 
knowledge rests upon the establishment of 
unity. Thus science has reached a stage 
when it has demonstrated not only the 
unity of matter, but also the unity 
of mind with matter. The highest 
generalization which establishes this unity 
ig that all is one force—energy. 

The theory of unity expressed in all 
these various ,ways—social, political, reli- 
gious, and scientific—finds its fulfilment in 
a theory, basic to all religions, the pereo- 
nial philosophy in which the reality 
behind the universe is seen to be One, 
while the universe itself, a great diversity 
of forms, is that One appearing as Many. 
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According to this theory, the individual 
soul or self (Atman) is one with the One 
Spirit of the universe (Brahman). The 
difference between one man and another, 
between man and animals, and indeed 
between all the different categories of 
existence, is a difference of degree and not 
of kind. The nature of each individual 
or thing is derived from the same source, 
namely, Brahman. The form varies accord- 
ing to the degree to which it is able to 
manifest Brahman. Brahman is thus estab- 
lished as the highest generalization to 
which man can go. All is one. Oneness 
is the secret of everything. Brahman is 
manifested either as thought or life or 
soul or body, and the difference is only 
in degree. The unity man thus finds 
within his own nature and within the 
universe, unity which he demonstrates 
and apprehends by both knowledge and 
love, may be described as Absolute Exist- 
ence, Absolute Knowledge, and Absolute 
Bliss This therefore is the universal 
principle that is basic to all other prin- 
ciples, the essence’ and reality of every- 
thing. 

Thus we find that a wide range of 
theories of unity exist today. It 1s there- 
fore pertinent to inquire what practical 
results may be expected to stem from 
them. To what extent can the individual, 
and the society of which he is a part, be 
helped and influenced by the conception 
of unity? 

The first practical eflect we can point to, 
following the cultivation of all these 
various conceptions of unity, is the need 
to abandon once and for all the false 
differentiation between the numerous ap- 
parently separate departments of life No 
longer can religion be divorced from the 
life of the world; no longer can scientific 
thought be confined to the laboratory. nor 
can it remain the concern alone of those 
who take pleasure in intellectual gvmnas- 
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tics; no longer can commerce command 
and control man’s conscience; no longer 
can politics exact from society the sacrifice 
of values prized by the individual. 

The first and foremost result of the 
application of the theory of unity is that 
life 1s seen to be one throughout, and there 
can be no room for attempts to create 
artificial divisions. Thus the ideal of 
unity must enter more and more into 
thought, into all thought, into all thoughts 
and not only into such of them as seems 
expedient or possible The conception ot 
unity will thus be carried into everyday 
life, into the life-of the nation in every 
nation, in the city, in the village, in every 
home, It will be ever ready to help 
mankind whatever position he is in— 
whether he is under dog or top’ dog, in 
subjugation or in freedom, in degradation 
or on the heights of purity, in weakness 
or in strength, in rural simplicity or in 
urban sophistication All men every- 
where can receive this principle as some- 
thing which can be of direct help to them. 

An example and a demonstration of the 
need for such help is provided by the 
religious atmosphere found in England 
today. A broadcast talk entitled “The 
Church and England’ given by the Rev. 
Joseph McCulloch, Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick (The Listener, June 5, 
1958), gives the following description of 
present trends: “The evidence is fairlv 
widespread throughout the country todav 
that people are less taken up with the 
attempt to master the material world, less 
convinced that all the answers are to be 
found in the field of objective experience. 
The notion that science can completels 
liberate human personality has worn thin. 
The new generation has begun to arrive. 
and for the Church the thaw has set in. 
Many especially among the young are 
turning to discover and explore the sub- 
jective world. It may be even true to say 
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now that modern man is in search of his 
soul. Perhaps, after all, many of the 
answers to the questions arising from the 
fundamental fact of existence itself are to 
be found in the religious understanding! 
The motives which impel this turning to 
religion are various. They may be in this 
country, as a recent broadcast described 
them in the United States, “moral bewil- 
derment in a complex civilization, individ- 
ual spiritual poverty in the machine age, 
and fear in the Time of the Bomb”. But 
there is also a natural swing of the psycho- 
logical pendulum. Man must return at 
times to himself, and secure his inner 
lines of communication. He seeks to 
understand what be knows. ' 
‘Already the Church is gaining recruits 
from the new generation—for the most 
part, those whose need is clearly for an 
authoritarian dogmatic system of religion. 
But it is doubtful if these are truly repre- 
sentative of the many others who are 
opening their minds to admit of religious 
ideas and values. It would seem that if 
in the near future there is in England a 
considerable return to religion, it will not 
be, as in the United States, a social com- 
pulsion to maintain the existing religious 
institutions, but rather a more deeply felt 
realization of Christian faith related to 
the needs of the modern world. It will 
come only out of an effort to reintegrate 
secular and sacred in the common life.’ 
The aim of the Rev. Joseph McCulloch’s 
talk was to plead for the reorganization 
of the Church’ of England to make it more 
representative of the thought of the 
people, “There is today an increasingly 
felt need of a Church in the nation. But 
this is often felt by people who cannot 
accept any existing Church as the Church 
of their need. That to me is one of the 


most significant facts of my experience in _ 


parishes over the last twenty-seven years. 
There is a development of Christian life 
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and_ thought in the nation which cannot 
be confined or included within present 
ecclesiastical boundaries. The challenge 
to the Church in her present situation lies 
chiefly in this fact. How far can the 
Church of England adapt her whole minis- 
try, thought, and life to measure up to 
this challenge?’ 

These people in search of a Church, 
the speaker maintains, are more concern- 
ed with the mystical than with the insti- 
tutional element in Christianity. “They 
seek a Church of the Spirit, and because 
their approach to religion is necessarily 
scientific, techniques, machinery, and 
organization are to be accepted only if 
demonstrably effective means to the reali- 
zation of what they seek.’ 


A PRACTICAL GOD 


There is much sound wisdom in these 
findings, for the speaker has penetrated 
beneath the usual arguments for and 
against the Church, and he rightly asserts 
that it is for the Church to accept the 
challenge that has arisen as a result of the 
scientific approach to religion that is part 
of the modern outlook. But there is 
danger in expecting too much of the 
Church. This modern approach to reli- 
gion is necessarily scientific—yet it is not 
yet scientific enough. While a Church as 
an organization can doubtless be of help 
to many, a truly scientific religion can 
never be dependent upon such an organi- 
zation. The fact that he is seeking a 
Church implies that modern man has not 
yet overcome the age-old tendency to seck 
help outside himself. One fundamental 
lesson man has yet to learn is that help 
cannot come from any outside source 
‘Techniques, machinery, and organization’ 
are no more capable of effecting a Church 
of the Spirit"than was the anthropomorph- 
ic God that the modern scientific mind 
has rejected. A Church of the Spirit can 
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only be founded on spirit—the spirit with- 
in man himself. 

What is needed today therefore is to 
make the approach to religion completely 
scientific, completely rational. So here we 
have the next practical application of the 
theory of universal spiritual unity. To 

understand himself, God, and the universe, 

man must apply the scientific principles 
he is accustomed to using elsewhere. 
Throughout the whole range of knowl- 
edge, as we have seen, no explanation is 
acceptable unless it can be shown to fit in 
with the principle of the highest generali- 
zation, referring the particular to the 
general and the general to the universal. 
Nor is it acceptable unless it can be 
shown to fulfil a second scientific principle 
—that the explanation of a thing arises 
from its own nature. 

It is exactly} on these grounds that 
modern man has rejected the idea of an 
anthropomorphic God who created this 
universe out of nothing and remains 
separate from it. Such a conception does 
not fulfil the first principle, because it 
falls short of the highest generalization. It 
is one-sided and incomplete, because it is 
a generalization of only one side of the 
facts of nature, the fact of consciousness. 
Such a conception is therefore illogical 
and insufficient. Applying the second 
principle to this conception of God, we 
find another insufficiency. Such an expla- 
nation oft the universe does not spring 
from the nature of the universe, but seeks 
to impose an explanation from outside. 
This is the weak point of every monotheis- 
tic religion. Science asserts that an effect 
is but its cause in another form ; therefore 
the theory of creation out of nothing can 
never be accepted by a scientific mind. 

But rejection of an anthropomorphic 
God does not in itself solve’the problem. 
There remains the basic question of what 
lies behind the fact_of the universe. It is 
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held by some—ard this, besides being a 
modern argument, is also an old argument 
thar received muzh impetus from Bud- 
dhism—that it is mot necessary to presume 
the existence of any substance behind 
what we see as qualities. We see the 
phenomenal world, we see that nature is 
possessed. of infinite power, and that it can 
work out all its wants. Therefore it is 
unnecessary to ins.st that there is anything 
besides nature. It is not even necessary 
to assert the soul. Nor is it necessary to 
insist on the dumlity of existence, that 
behind the phencmenal world, the world 
of continuous change, there is a second 
something that does not change, the 
noumenon. 

These assertiors. although apparently 
well founded, arz inconclusive, for they 
are based on a regative approach which 
merely points out that there are no 
grounds for thin«ing otherwise. So the 
problem 1s once more left unresolved. We 
find that it is onfy resolved by the appli- 
cation of the monistic theory, the peren- 
nial philosophy, which is fully scientific. 
By establishing unity in accordance with 
scientific principles, this theory shows that 
there is no duality of existence. It shows 
that it is not true that there are two—a 
phenomenal word ever changing, and 
behind it the unchanging noumenon. 
There is but one. It is the same thing 
that appears as changing and which is in 
reality unchangeable. We have, been 
trained to think of body, mind, and soul 
as 3eparate entities, but really there is onlv 
one. It is one appearing in all these 
various forms. Fut the mind cannot bc 
identified with both unity and multiplicity 
at one and the same time. It can perceive 
and identify itself with either unity or 
multiplicity. Ths fact is illustrated in 
Indian philosophy by the example of the 
snake and the rope A rope was mistaken 
for a snake. While the rope was perceived 
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as a snake, it was mot seen to be a rope. 
But when it was discovered to be a rope, 
then the snake vanished. In the same 
way, the perennial philosophy says, when 
we see the phenomenon, and phenomenon 
only, around us, the noumenon has van- 
ished. But when we see the noumenon, 
the unchangeable reality behind, the phe- 
nomenon has vanished. 

This throws light upon the stands taken 
by the realist and the idealist. The realist 
sees only the phenomenon; he sees the 
snake and not the rope. The idealist, 
however, sees the noumenon ; for him the 
snake has vanished, and he sees the rope. 
The really genuine idealist who has truly 
arrived at the power to perceive the 
unchanging reality behind the phenomenal 
world, for him the changeful world has 
vanished, and he alone has the right to 
say that the world is unreal and that in 
reality there is no change. But the realist 
who sees only the changeful, for him the 
unchangeable has vanished, and he alone 
has the right to say that the world is real. 

The practical outcome of all this is that 
a scientific religion must be broad based 
and fully rational. The idea of a person- 
al God can only be substantiated if it is 
based upon the conception of the imper- 
sonal. The impersonal is the explanation 
of the personal, for it is a much higher 
generalization than the personal. The 
personal is limited, and only the imper- 
sonal can be infinite. Often the doubt is 
expressed that the assertion of an imper- 
sonal God must of necessity destroy the 
personal God ; and likewise that the asser- 
tion of impersonal being must of necessity 
destroy the personal being, the individual. 
But this is not so. On the contrary, the 
conception of the impersonal is the scien- 
tific justification of the personal. Scien- 
tifically the individual cannot be proved 
by any other means than by referring to 
the universal, by proving that the indi- 
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vidual is really the universal. To assert 
the individual as separate from everything 
else in the universe is not merely unscien- 
tific. it is impossible. Thus the perennial 
philosophy preserves the personal—the 
personal God and the personal man—~ 
simply by asserting the impersonal prin- 
ciple behind. Without that impersonal 
principle nothing could be known. In 
order to perceive the world, we have to 
perceive ourselves first. The conscious- 
ness of ‘I am’ is the consciousness of 
Existence. It is in and through Existence 
that everything is known. Existence, the 
impersonal principle, Brahman, the Self, 
call it what you will, is thus the best 
known of all. It is known to everyonc, 
man, woman, and child; even to animals 
also, and, doubtless, in a lesser degree and 
in ways as yet incomprehensible to man, 
also to the plant world and the world we 
wrongly call ‘inanimate’. The Self is 
known to all, for all live and move and 
have their being in the Self. 

And this is God, for where else can we 
find God if we cannot find Him within 
man, within our own hearts and in every 
being? ‘The God of the Vedanta’, said 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘is the most known 
of all, and is not the outcome of imagina- 
tion. If this is not preaching a practical 


“God, how else could you teach a practical 


God? Where is there a more practical 
God than He whom I see before me, a 
God omnipresent, in every being, more 
real than our senses? For you are He, 
the omnipresent God Almighty, the Soul 
of your souls. and if I say you are not, I 
tell an untruth. I know it whether at all 
times I realiz@ it or not. He is the one- 
ness, the unity of all, the reality of all 
life and all existence.’ 


A? PRACTICAL MAN 


This perception of God. man, and the 
universe is the first step towards practical 
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living. It does not destroy the world, it 
does not negate the world, nor does it ask 
anyone to throw up society, retire from 
the world, and live in a cave. Stay where 
you are, this philosophy says, live your 
life, and let’the world remain; but see it 
in a new light, and it will take on a new 
meaning. So, instead of destroying the 
world, this broad perception explains it; 
instead of destroying the individual, it 
explains him and shows the true meaning 
of individuality. It does not say that 
this world is vain and does not exist; but 
it shows man how to understand what. this 
world is, so that it may not hurt him. We 
all know suffering. We all see evil, danger, 
and death in this world, and we know 
that while they last there is no peace for 
us, but only misery, misery, and more 
misery. 

These teachings immediately reverse all 
that. For, being based on the principle 
of infinite oneness, they show that the 
highest generalization is within man him- 
self; the human soul is none other than 
that One Spirit of the universe. As mani- 
fested beings, we appear to be separate, 
but our reality is one, the One Spirit 
within. The human soul is divine, pure, 
and omniscient. Birth and death, suffer- 
ing and decay cannot therefore belong to 
the soul. The soul was never born, it 
will never die. Man must therefore, first 
and foremost, believe in the power and 
glory of his own soul, and from that will 
flow the strength and the happiness that 
he so much desires. 

This is not idealism, in the sense that 
it is preaching something impossible ol 
attainment, something whigh the majority 
of people cannot even comprehend. It is 
a statement of fact, which all can compre- 
hend, man, woman, and child in every 
race. It is a statement of fact, because it 
is an assertion of the true nature of man. 
The ideal exists already within each indi- 
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vidual, without m he would not exist at 
alL ‘Throughout history, man has been 
moving towards the comprehension of 
th:s ideal, someimes comprehending it, 
sometimes forgetring it. The significance 
of the present =ge is that through the 
principles of modern science on the one 
hand, and through the ancient principles 
of spiritual unity on the other, two forces 
have combined so make these basic uni- 
versal truths comprehensible to every man 
everywhere. 

So the modern man in search of a prac- 
tical religion mu:t begin with this reorien- 
taced view of his true nature. ‘All the 
powers in the universe are already ours’, 
said Swami Vivekananda. ‘It is we who 
have put our hends before our eyes and 
cry that it is dark. Know that there is no 
darkness arounc us. Take the hands 
away, and there is the light which was 
from the beginning. Darkness never ex- 
isted, weakness never existed. We who 
are fools cry thet we are weak; we who 
are fools cry thet we are impure. Thus 
Vedanta not onl, insists that the ideal is 
practical, but that it has been so all the 
time, and this Ideal, this Reality. is our 
own nature. Everything else that you see 
is false, untrue. As soon as you say, “I 
am a little mortal being”, you are saying 
something which is not true, you are 
giving the lie to ourselves, you are hypno- 
tizing yourselves into something vile and 
weak and wretch2d.’ 

. From this standpoint, we get a fresh 
view of the aim behind man’s spiritual 
endeavour. Instead of trying, as he 
thought, to beccme purer and purer, to 
rise from evil to 200d, man has only to see 
that he is pure and good already, and what- 
ever obstructs Eis purity and goodness 
must be removel. The native purity of 
the soul must manifest itself more and 
more. This is -he only task. No man 
becomes purer ard purer. but he manifests 
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more and more of the purity that is 
already within. 

Now it may be asked, What then of sin 
and weakness? For we all know that, 
though the spirit may be willing, the flesh 
is weak. We all know, too, the experi- 
ence of doing that which we would rather 
not have done and leaving undone that 
which would have better expressed our 
true intentions. It is easy to assert that 
man is a sinner—he confirms it so often! 
Nevertheless, such an assertion is one- 
sided, for it takes into account only one 
aspect of the question, the negative aspect. 
If the theory of the true nature of man 
shows man his strength, the sinner theory 
shows man his weakness. Weakness exists. 
it is true, but only in a relative sense. So 
the remedy for weakness is not more 
weakness, brooding over weakness. The 
remedy for weakness is strength. So man 
need not mind how many times he falls. 
Let him get up again, remember that his 
true nature is strength and purity—and 
on with the battle! 

What, after all, is sin but misguided 
love? Side by side, two forces exist in 
every individual, in every animal too. 
They are very familiar to us and are easily 
demonstrated. One force says ‘I’, the 
other force says ‘not I’. The animal that 
kills for food will give up her own life to 
„protect her young. The man who con- 
stantly cheats the world is ready to make 
any sacrifice for the sake of his wife and 
children. In every individual, selfishness 
and unselfishness exist side by side. Self- 
ishness tries to grasp everything within 
its reach; unselfishness is ready to re- 
nounce. Taking and giving, giving and 
taking—these are the two forces at play 
in the world all the time. On the one 
hand are competition and struggle, and on 
the other are love and unselfishness. Why, 
then, in calling himself a sinner, should 
man allow his judgement of himself and 
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the world to rest upon only one of these 
forces, ignoring the other? Why should 
he restrict his conception of the whole 
working and evolution of the universe by 
attempting to base them upon competi- 
tion and struggle, upon the selfish aspect 
of man’s mental functioning? That this 
aspect exists is not denied, but why should 
the other aspect be ignored or minimized? 
The other aspect, that of love, renuncia- 
tion, ‘not I’, is the only positive power we 
have. For competition, struggle, and seli- 
ishness arise purely as the misguided 
employment of this power of love. The 
two forces are in reality one, for when we 
analyse ‘sin’, we find that it is nothing 
but ‘good’ from a very restricted point of 
view. It is good perverted and warped. 
The real genesis of competition and 
struggle is in love. The real genesis of 
evil is in unselfishness. That which-creates 
evil is good, and the aim of evil is good. 
But it is a misdirection of the power of 
good, because it is limited and warped. 
The man who steals is trying to do good, 
but his idea of good has become limited 
to one person, himself, or at best to his 
family for whose sake he steals, and 
thereby he excludes from his love all the 
millions of other human beings in the 
universe. The man who amasses great 
wealth, perhaps by cheating, or exploiting 
others, is seeking to express his love, but 
it is utterly restricted love, because it is 
limited to the love of wealth ; it is a mis- 
guided use of the power of love. But, 
limited or unlimited, love is love; it is 
the same love, however differently it mav 
be used or expressed. It is love and not 
anything else ;sthere is no second, separate 
power. And so we find that the motive 
power of the whole universe, in whatever 
way it manifests itself, is love, the real. 
the only living force in existence. If 
good and evil are seen as two separate 
forces. then two separate causes of the 
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universe must be admutied, an wUlopical 
position that gives rise to many anomalies. 
So, taking a stand upon spiritual oneness, 
evil is seen to be merely the limitation of 
Jove Therelore the whole working ot 
the universe is explained by the one force 
of love. 

What a mine olf strength awaits the man 
who, by understanding this truth, is re- 
leased trom the clutches of the bogey ot 
evil. He recognizes no sin. he only recog- 
nizes error. The greatest error man can 
fall into is to say that he is weak, a sinner, 
a miserable creature, powerless, and heip- 
Jess. And yet this is our training. We 
are taught from our childhood that we are 
weak and sinful; we are taught to go 
through lite as if we are the slaves of 
every natural urge. When suffering comes, 
we are taught to cry to imaginary beings 
for help. Always we look to others for 
help, never to ourselves. 

But, by understanding his nature cor- 
rectly, man can stand upon his own 
strength. It is knowledge that saves, and 
it is knowledge that gives man the real 
basis of ethics. This knowledge is based 
upon the highest metaphysical concep- 
tions, but we need not be afraid that these 
are beyond ethics and morality. On the 
other hand, to reach the real basis of 
ethics and morality, it is necessary to have 
the highest philosophical and scienufic 
conceptions. For ethics does not spring 
from a personal God, nor from any book 
Ethics springs from the consciousness of 
the spiritual oneness of the universe, the 
knowledge that that which is ‘me’ is also 
“you’. So the more we know and under- 
stand about ourselves ande the universe. 
the better for us. 

Now we can see that, since the cause of 
all that is apparently evil is the limitation 
of love that is really unlimited, the true 
cause of all apparent evil is.in ourselves. 
We are responsible for even thing, we have 
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brought it upou ourselves. And, if we 
hare brought it upon ourselves, it follows 
that we can also rid ourselves of it. No 
outside help is Lecessary. We need not 
blame o.hers for our condition, nor need 
we look outside curselves for help, think- 
mg that we shal’ never escape from our 
sac. plight if somzone does not lend us a 
helping hand. We are the makers of our 
own fortunes, the controllers of our own 
destiny. Science -ells us that in the course 
of evoluuon an animal develops a new 
body, new features, by its own will. What 
we are now is therefore the result ol will, 
and it is will thar can carry us higher yet 

So we need not sigh and brood, because 
we have made mistakes, or because the 
world is full of e-il. The way forward is 
to strengthen the will and to know that 
that puritv which is within can and must 
be expressed If we can see the real Self 
within ourselves, we can see It also in 
others, and we cin call It up in others. 
The true nature of man we shall see as 
infinite. almighty. ever-good, ever-benctfi- 
cent, selfless, bereft of all limitations. 
Because it is seldess, the true nature of 
iman 1s strong anc fearless, for it is selfish- 
ness that produces fear, the desire to pre- 
serve limited indaviduality. 

Strong, fearless, peaceful, and happy is 
the man who take his stand upon his own 
true nature. His strength lies in faith im 
himself. It is conmon knowledge that a 
man can achieve only what he believes he 
can achieve. Science has not yet known 
the whole of nan, what energy. what 
powers, what forces lie latent within him. 
As man fathoms deeper and deeper into 
his own nature, he will come to under- 
stand and believe in the possibilities that 
lie within. Faitk in himself will spring 
from the knowlecge that within man lics 
an ocean of infini e power and blessedness. 
It is the cultivat on of this faith that is 
the greatest practicality Once man devel- 
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ops such faith in himself, his own life and 
the society he builds will be correspond- 
ingly transformed. Man’s faith in his own 
powers is the first step towards the prac- 


tical expression of those powers in society. 


‘Hear day and night that you are that 
Soul’, said Swami Vivekananda. “Repeat 
it to yourselves day and night till it enters 
into your very veins, till it tingles in every 
drop of blood, till it is in your flesh and 
bone. Let the whole body be full of that 
one ideal, “J am the birthless, the death- 
less, the blissful, the omniscient, the om- 
nipotent, ever-glorious Soul”. Think on it 
day and night ; think on it till it becomes 
part and parcel of your life Meditate 
upon it, and out of that will come work. 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh”, and out of the fullness 
of the heart the hand worketh also. Action 
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will come. Fill yourselves with the ideal ; 
whatever you do, think well on it. All 
your actions will be magnified, trans- 
formed, deified, by the very power of the 
thought. If matter is powerful. thought 
is omnipotent. Bring this thought to 
bear upon your life. fill yourselves with 
the thought of your almightiness, your 
majesly, and your glory. Would to God 
no superstitions had been put into your 
head! Would to God we had not been 
surrounded from our birth by all these 
superstitious influences and paralysing 
ideas of our weakness and vileness! Would 
to God that mankind had had an easier 
path through which to attain to the 
noblest and highest truths! But man had 
to pass through all this; do not make the 
path more difficult for those who are 


coming after you.’ 


IL R. R. 


This eternal greatness of a Brahman 
Is not increased by deeds, nor diminished. 


One should be familiar with it. 


By knowing it, 


One is not stained by evil action. 


Therefore, having this knowledge, having become calm, subdued, quiet. 
patiently enduring, and collected, one sees the Soul just in the soul. One sees 
everything ay the Soul. Evil does not overcome him; he overcomes all evil. 
Evil does not burn him; he burns all evil. Free from evil, free from impurity, 
free from doubt, he becomes a Brahman. 


Verily, that great, unborn Soul, undecaving, undyifig, immortal, fearless. is -- 


Brahma. He who knows this becomes the fearless 


Brahma. 


Verily, Brahma is fearless 


—Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4. 23, 25. 
Translation by R. E. Hume. 


THE ROLE OF ARMENIA IN HISTORY—1 


BisHop TERENIG POLADIAN, S.D.M., PHD. 


Bishop Terenig Poladian, formerly President of the 
Armenian Theological Seminary in Antelas, Lebanon, way 
in Galcutla on his way back from a pastoral visit to all the 
Armenian churches and communities in South-East Asia, 
Austiala, and New Zealand. A scholar and a dis- 
tinguished theologian, he ıs the author of several books. 
Reproduced here is the first part of a lecture he gave at the 
Institute on the sath April. 


‘A RMENIANS belong to the Indo- 
European race. and are one of the 
oldest nations in the world. They 

are as ancient as the Assyrians, the Babylon- 

ians, the Jews, the Persians, and the Greeks 

Ther antiquity is attested by ancient 

historians, such as Herodotus, Xenophon, 

and Strabo, by the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Van, and by those lately discovered 
near Lake Sevan in Armenia. 

Armenians call themselves Hai and their 
country Haiastan, i.e the country of the 
Hais. This name is derived from their 
heroic ancestor, Haik. Usually, the history 
of a nation has its origin in legend; the 
same is true with the Armenians. Tradı- 
tionally, the foundation of the first 
Armenian dynasty dates as far back as the 
middle of the third millenium B.C., when 
Haik fought against the tyranny of Belus, 
the ruler of Babylonia, and proved 
victorious. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Armenians came to Asia from Europe. 
In the eighth century B.C., they had 
advanced eastward and s€ttled in the 
region of Mt. Ararat, which formed a part 
of the kingdom of Urartu, and established 
their sovereignty. Later, their territory 
stretched from the Caspian Sea to Cilicia. 
and from the borders of Pontus in the 
north to the valley of Tigris in the south, 


which formed one great country, Armenia 
King Tigranes I, who reigned from 565 
to 520 BC., was the ally of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, whom he accompanied in his con- 
quest of the city of Babylon. Armenia is 
mentioned in the commemorative relief of 
Bekistun of Darius the Great. Xenophon 
and his Immortals depended on Armenians 
as they made their wav through Asia 
Minot. 

Armenia’s history is better known at the 
time of the extension of the Roman 
empire in the East, during the reign of 
Tigranes the Great (95-55 BC) About 
him, Lucullus has said: ‘It is but a few 
days’ journey from the country of the 
Gabir1 or Sebastia into Armenia, where 
Tigranes, king of kings, is seated sur- 
rounded with that power which has wrest- 
ed Asia from the Partians, which carries 
Grecian colonies into Media, subdues 
Syria and Palestine, cuts off the Seleucidae. 
and carries their wives and daughters into 
captivity’ Alluding to Tigranes, Cicero 
says: ‘He made the Republic of Rome 
tremble before the prowess of his arms.’ 

Armenia is a mountainous country. 
‘The highest peak, Mt. Ararat (about 17,000 
feet), on which the ark of Noah rested, 
is mentioned in the Bible (IT Kings. 
19.37; Isaiah, 37.38; and Jeremiah, 51.27). 
The land is very fertile. In ancient times, 
the shores of Lake Van and the valley of 
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Araxes were famous for their orchards, 
vineyards, and superabundant agricultural 
products. The country is also rich in 
minerals of all kinds; historians men- 
tion precious stones, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and salt mines. Armenia pro- 
duced. carpets, woollen fabrics, and em- 
broidered silks ; its capital, Dwin, and the 
city of Ashtishat were renowned for their 
textiles. Furs, leather goods, arms, gold- 
smiths’ work, and other handicrafts con- 
stituted the main exports of the country. 
These products were represented in all the 
important commercial markets of the 
world with which the Armenian merchants 
carried on a lucrative trade. Herodotus 
mentions Armenian trade expeditions to 
Babylon. Armenians were very rich; 
according to Strabo, they had so much 
wealth that Tigranes was able to pay 
Pompay the enormous sum of 6,000 talents 
in silver. 

The geographical position of Armenia 
has been a decisive factor in the making 
of her history. The Armenian highlands, 
which rose like a veritable fortress, the 
abundance of Armenia’s natural resources, 
and the important caravan routes from 
India, Persia, and Babylonia which passed 
through Armenia to the Black Sea were 
considered to be of great importance by 
her powerful neighbours—Medes, Persians, 
Romans, Greeks, Byzantines, Arabs, and 
‘Turks—and were always coveted by them. 
As a buffer state between these world 
powers, Armenia, though partitioned and 
vanquished, was never completely sub- 
jugated, and for many centuries kept her 
national autonomy; and at times when 
entirely devastated, because of the con- 
tinuous struggle for supremacy between 
the powers of East and West, she was never 
despondent, but set to work again and 
again to recover the lost ground. This 
steadfastness and stubborn vitality of the 
Armenians, together with their great 
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fecundity, enabled them to survive the 
repeated devastations of their country, 
As far back as the fifth century A.D., 
because of adverse circumstances which re- 
curred so often in Armenia, groups of 
Armenians, mainly of noble families, 
emigrated to different parts of the world. 
Some went eastwards and settled mainly in 
Persia, India, and other eastern countries. 
Others went to various parts of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, Europe, and as far as 
America. Wherever they emigrated, they 
brought with them knowledge, ingenuity, 
efficiency, enterprise, and prosperity, and 
distinguished themselves in the countries 
of their adoption. The important ròle 
played by them deserves due consideration. 


IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


Armenians exerted a decisive influence 
upon the destiny of the Byzantine empire 
through a long period, especially from the 
sixth to the eleventh century. Through 
the wise, intrepid, and energetic Armen- 
ians, the Byzantine empire became the 
champion of Christian civilization agaiust 
the Mohammedan inroads. According to 
Professor Adontz, “The military genius of 
Byzantium was represented by generals 
who were Armenian by birth and origin. 
.. . In the tenth century the Armenians 
weré the rulers of the empire and... 
everywhere you could see only Armenians’. 

Emperors Maurice (583-602), Heraclius 
(610-41), Philippicus Bardanes (711-13), 
Leo V (813-20), Basil I (867-86), Romanus 
Lecapanus (919-44), co-emperor with 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenetus, John 
Tzimises (969-76), and Basil II (976-1035), 
who upheld gnd consolidated the empire, 
were all Armenians. These emperors were 
also known as skilful military leaders. 

During the reign of Justinian, Arta- 
banes, an Armenian of royal descent, 
because of his high position in the army, 
aspired to the imperial throne. Valen- 
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tinian, another Armenian, rebelled against 
Constance H in 644 and attempted to 
seize the throne. Some other Armenian 
usurpers—Myje} Gnoun in 688, Artavazdes 
in 742, Alexius Museles in 790, Bardanes 
in 803, and Arsaber in 808—held power 
for brief periods. Armenians occupied the 
most important positions in the empire 
during the reign of Michael III (842-67). 
He was the son of the Armenian empress 
Theodora; his two uncles were very re- 
nowned—Petronas led the imperial armies, 
and Ceasar Bardas became the real ruler 
of the empire from 856 to 866. 

There were Armenian generals very 
distinguished for their conquest and 
military skill. To mention only a few: 
Nerses, the renowned general of Justinian, 
conquered Italy; other famous generals of 
this period were the three brothers, Isaac. 
Aratius, and Nerses. In the eighth cen- 


tury, Tadjat <Andsevatsi directed the 
campaigns against the Bulgarians. and 
Ardavasdes Mamikonian subdued the 


Arabs in Cilicia. In the following century, 
Petronas and Manuel Mamikonian were 
victorious in the great campaigns against 
the Arabs. Most important of all is John 
Curcuas (920-42), the greatest commander- 
in-chief against the Arabs, called ‘a second 
Trajan or Belisarius, whose ‘genius 
brought in a new dawn in the eastern 
frontier’. 4 
Armenians gave also numerous coura- 
geous fighters for the imperial armies ; 
their soldiers were the main defenders of 
the eastern front which was constantly 
menaced by the Saracens. One of these 
frontier leaders was Mleh, who fought the 
Arabs at the head.of hig own army, 
occupied the castle of Lykandos, and 
assisted John Curcuas in the capture of 
Meletene. In the western provinces of the 
empire, there were Armenians holding 
highly distinguished positions Isaac was 
the exarch of Ravenna in the seventh 
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century; Gregory of Taron was the 
governor of Thessalonica; and Theo- 
dorakanos was the governor of Philip- 
popolis. During the reign of Constantine 
VIII (1025-28), George, another member 
of the Theodorakanos family, became the 
governor of Samos: while another, Basil, 
was catapan of the theme of Lombardy. 

There were Armenian dignitaries also in 
other aspects of Byzantine life. The Hel- 
lenistic renaissance in arts and sciences, 
in the ninth century, was achieved by 
the Armenians. Theodore, from Lesser 
Armenia, became the patriarch of Antioch 
in 752. John Grammaticus, the son of 
Astronomer Tigranes, was patriarch of 
Constantinople in the first half of the ninth 
century; he was, at the same’ time, the 
intimate counsellor of Emperor Leo V. 
Later, Theophylactus, the son of Leca- 
penas, was patriarch of Constantinople. 
Photius, one of the most illustrious patri- 
arcks of the Byzantine Church, was the 
son of Irene, sister of Arsaber the usurper. 
Ceasar Bardas founded the first university 
in Constantinople, and put it under the 
leadership of an Armenian, Leo, a famous 
philosopher, mathematician, and Hellenist. 

There was also the great mass of 
Armenian common people who had settled 
in Constantinople and other important 
cities; they, too, contributed their 
important share in the handicrafts. indus- 
tries, and the commercial enterprises of 
the empire. The Armenians. who bave an 
aptitude for trade, were the richest and 
the most distinguished merchants. They 
travelled throughout the empire engaging 
in commerce. They were so numerous in 
Ravenna that a quarter in the city was 
called Armenia. | 


AS EMIGRANTS TO ASIAN, EUROPEAN, 
AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


In the eleventh century, the emigrations 
increased due to Seljuk inroads. The 
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Armenians, after losing their independence, 
established a new home in Cilicia. on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In this 
region, strengthened by new contingents, 
they founded a new kingdom which lasted 
three centuries (1080-1375). This Cilician 
kingdom is a great evidence of the unique 
vitality and heroic spirit of the Armenians, 
for, after so many dire misfortunes, they 
were able to migrate elsewhere and estab- 
lish and maintain a flourishing new king- 
. dom among many enemy nations. This 
kingdom gave substantial assistance to the 
Crusaders after their long and terrible 
march across the Anatolian plateau, and 
when passing through the gorges of the 
Taurus mountains. Armenians delivered 
the Crusaders from the horrors of famine 
and pestilence, and from the Seljuk inva- 
sions. Without their help. the Crusaders 
could not have conquered the Holy Land. 
Pope Gregory VIII was so pleased with 
the eminent services rendered by them to 
the cause of Christendom that, in the year 
1304, he wrote: “When in the past princes 
and Christian armies were proceeding for 
the recovery of the Holy Land, no nation 
and no people were so prompt or so full 
of zeal as the Armenians to lend their aid, 
whether in men, in horses, in provisions. 
or in council. With all their forces and 
with greatest gallantry and fidelity, they 
came to the aid of the Christians in their 
holy wars.’ 

The important rôle played by the 
Armenians even under the terrible Turkish 
yoke is astonishing. Despite the dreadful 
persecutions and oppressions and the in- 
human viciousness perpetrated on them by 


the Turks, they had the trade and the” 


finance of the empire in their hands. The 
manufacture of gunpowder and the 
administrative services of the army were 
also under their control. Several ministers. 
state officials, scribes, and interpreters were 
Armenians. They rose to the highest 
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offices in the empire, including the grand 
vizierate, Just before the First World 
War, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
that of Post and Telegraph were likewise 
Armenians. On account of their intelli- 
gence, ingenuity, and knowledge, thev 
were the best craftsmen, builders and 
engineers, and constructed the most beauti- 
ful mosques, edifices, and bridges. “Chat 
which is loosely styled oriental art’, says 
Ormanian, ‘is in a great measure the ofl- 
spring of Armenian imagination and 
genius.’ 

Armenians living in Persia too had prom- 
inent positions. Some were the advisers 
of Shahs, their. ministers, and treasurers. 
The export of rice, wool, and dried fruits 
and the oil industry were in their hands. 

In the eleventh century, Armenians 
began to migrate to Europe and settled in 
Crimea, Poland, Hungary, Italy, Rumania. 
and other places. They dwelt in important 
cities and made them the centres of 
their activities and progress. Many big 
workshops. and magnificent edifices and 
quarters belonged to them. They made 
noteworthy contributions towards the 
prosperity of the countries of their adop- 
tion For instance, in Transylvania they 
built two cities, Elizabethopolis 
Armenopolis Besides famous artisans. 
architects, merchants, grandees, and 
princes, two Armenian poets in Lwow, 
Simon and Joseph Zimorovitch brothers. 
won great distinction in the seventeenth 
century. Vova Voivoda Armeanul (1572- 
74), the Rumanian legendary hero and 
conqueror of Mohammedans: Spirit 
Haret and Trancu Jassy, the renowned 
ministers of finance ; Vasile Conta. the dis- 
tinguished philosopher ; and Mibail Emi- 
niscu, the poet, were all of Armenian 
parentage. It will not be out of place to 
mention here that Pogose Shahriman. «a 
commander of the Austrian army during 
the davs of Empress Maria Theresa, who 


and 
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was noted ‘for his valour and bravery in 
the military service of the Austrian empire’, 
was also an Armenian. 

In the eleventh century, Armenians had 
already settled in Egypt; during the 
Fatimid reign, they had influential viziers 
who played a prominent part in Egypt's 
political and mulitary life. “The prosperity 
which Egypt enjoyed, says the Arab 
historian P. K. Hitti, under the first two 
caliphs in Cairo, and later under the two 
viziers of Armenian origin, is a prosperity 
worthy of the Pharaonic or Alexandrian 
age. Mention should be made of the fact 
that the regeneration of modern Egypt 
was through the genius of an Armenian. 
Nubar Pasha. There were other distin- 
guished grandees also, such as Murad Bey, 
Tigran Pasha, Artin Pasha, and Poghos 
Pasha. 

Many Armenians became prominent 
and outstanding in tsarist Russia. In the 
nineteenth century, there were more than 
thirty Armenian generals in the service of 
the tsar Through the help of the 
Armenians, the Russians succeeded in 
conquering the Caucasus and parts of 
Persia and Turkey. W. Madatoff, the 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army 
who had fought against Napoleon (Joachim 
Murat, one of Napoleon’s generals and the 
viceroy of Naples, was an Armenian), sub- 
dued the Persians in 1826. Loris Melikoff 
was the commander-in-chief of the invad- 
ing Russian army in Asia in 1827; he was 
also the Chancellor to Tsar Alexander II. 
Lazaref, Tergukanoof, and Gkoukasof were 
distinguished generals well known for their 
gallantry In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the governor of Daghe- 
stan was an Armenian. During the two 
World Wars, Armenians fought on the 
side of the Allies with bravery and distinc- 
tion. The names of Andranik and Bagra- 
mian are well known. At present, many 
scientific, cultural, political, and military 
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luminaries in the Soviet Union are 
Armenians. To mention a few: Ham- 
partsoumian, Alikhanian, Khachatourian, 
Mikoyan, Martirossian, and others. 


AS TRADERS IN INDIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 


Now let us consider the réle of the 
Armenians in the Far East. Even before 
the Christian era, they carried on a 
lucrative trade with India via Persia; 
many Armenians served also in the Indian 
armies. (Recently, many Armenian man- 
uscripts have been discovered in the 
National Library of Erevan, which give 
interesting and valuable information about 
the Indo-Armenian relations. Some ex- 
tracts from these manuscripts have already 
been sent from Erevan to the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research of the 
Government of India The manuscripts 
describe the history, geography, customs, 
and religious rituals of India; also the 
trade of the Armenians with the Indians) 
Mesrovb Seth ventures to assume that 
Armenians were acquainted with India 
from remote antiquity, perhaps about 
2009 B.C, when Semiramis, the queen 
of Assyria, invaded India. The Armenians 
must have formed friendly relations with 
the ruling classes of India, for two Indian 
princes, Gissaneh and Demeter, sought 
refuge in Armenia in the middle of the 
second century B.C. after the discovery of 
their plot against the king of Kanauj. 
These princes were cordially received by 
the Armenian king Valarse, who gave 
them the district of Taron. There they 
built a city and named it Veeshap, which 
in Armenian means dragon, for the 
princes were of the Takshak house, which 
in Hindu mythology signifies dragon. 

During the first centuries of Christian- 
ity, Kasi, the modern Varanasi, became a 
centre for Armenian traders. They came 
through Persia and Kabul. The Armen- 
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ian merchants in India had monopolized 
a great portion of the export trade and 
filled the Persian and European markets 
with Indian wares and commodities. An 
Armenian merchant, Thomas Cana, known 
also as Mar Thomas, came to the Malabar 
coast in A.D. 780, that is, seven centuries 
before the landing of Vasco de Gama. He 
amassed tremendous wealth by trading in 
muslins and spices, and found great favour 
in the eyes of the native rulers. In the 
tenth century, before the Mohammedan 
invasion, there were Armenians in several 
principal commercial centres of India 
engaged in commerce. 

In the sixteenth century, in the days of 
the Mogul emperors, the Armenians flour- 
ished in Agra, and also established them- 
selves in all the great commercial cities of 
India. Ormanian points out that ‘the 
English East India Company only succeed- 
ed to a position which was established in 
the first instance by an Armenian Com- 
pany, which possessed civil] and military 
powers’. The Armenians through their 
intelligence and perseverance, during the 
Mogul and British reigns, gave to India 
many great and outstanding men. It will 
suffice to mention a few: opulent mer- 
chants—Khojah Phanous Calendar of 
Surat, Khojah Petrus Woskan and Agha 


Shameer of Madras, Agha Catchick Ara- - 


kiel of Calcutta and his son Moses; 
shipowners, jute mill owners, and colliery 
proprietors—Apcar & Co., Thaddeus Ara- 
thoon, Alexander Apcar; great adminis- 
trators and generals—Mirza Zul-Quarnain, 
the Emir of the Mogul Court and gover- 
nor of important provinces, Gorgin Khan, 
commander-in-chief of the Nawab of 
Bengal, Colonel Jacob Petrus, commander 


of Scindhia’s army; eminent diplomats— 
Khojah Israel Sarhad and Peter Arathoon ; 
manufacturer of ordnance—Shah Nazar 
Khan ; able lawyers—Sir Gregory Charles 
Paul and M. P. Gasper ; builders of mag- 
nificent palatial residences—J. C. Galstaun 
and Aratoon Stephen. There were other 
prominent Armenians also in other realms 
of life, such as Sarmad, the renowned 
poet; Markus Erezad, Governor of 
Mylapore ; J. M. Joseph, Deputy Surgeon- 
General ; Major Sarkies Avetoom ; J. D. M. 
Beglar, Executive Engineer ; Gregory Sam. 
District Traffic Superintendent of the East 
Indian Railway ; and Sir Apcar A. Apcar. 
President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

With the same fame and distinctuon. 
Armenians carried on trade and rose to 
prominent positions in other Far Eastern 
countries too—Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and Hong Kong. The Armenian Kala- 
woons (foreign ministers), Myowuns (town 
governors), Akunkwuns (collectors of 
customs), sea captains, military leaders. 
and other government officials in the 
Burmese Court played a decisive part in 
Burma. The greatest hotels in these coun- 
tries belonged to the Armenians. In Indo- 
nesia, besides outstanding hotels, they 
owned many sugar and rubber factories. 

The greatest citizen which Hong Kong 
has ever had was an Armenian, Sir 
Catchick Paul Chater, an eminent mer- 
chant, the contriver and the executor ot 
the reclamation project, 2 great leader in 
administration, the head of all shipping. 
banking, and international companies, a 
most generous philanthropist; he was 
truly called ¢the father of everything in 
Hong Kong’. 


THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA—s 
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This is the second cf a series of three lectures on Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra which Dr. Radhagovinda Basak gave al the 


Institute in 1952, 


The first lechure appeared in the dugust 


issue of the Bulletin, and the third will be published in 


the next issue. 


N Book UL of the cirthasdslia, civil 
| laws of the country prevailing at the 

time of Kautilya are fully discussed. 
It appears that the king himself is regard- 
ed as the highest and final authority in 
judicial matters; of course, he is assisted 
in arriving at a legal decision by a triad 
of judges (dharmasthas), who actually try 
lawsuits in the company of some persons 
who are specialists in legal matters (vyava- 
hara). Lawsuits are determined by the 
processes of recording the statement of the 
plaintif and the rejoinder of the re- 
spondent, the evidence of witnesses sum- 
moned for deposition, and written docu- 
ments, and also bv reference to local 
customs and traditions as well as to scrip- 
tural and royal decrees. 


CIVIL I AWS 


The allairs of the contending parties 
recognized by civil laws in Kautilya’s 
system consist of the following topics or 
heads of legal action: laws of marriage 
(uwahasanvyukta), including different kinds 
of marriage, the’ question of proper and 
improper marital connections, divorce, 
etc. ; laws of inheritance and partition of 
ancestral property (dāyavibhāga), includ- 
ing discussion on different kinds of son- 
ship ; laws on holdings (vāēsluka); law of 
non-quiltance of contracts (samayasyanapa- 
karma); law of taking and paving debts 
(rnddana) ; law on deposits, pledges, and 
mortgages (au panidhika) : rules and regula- 
tions concerning slaves and labourers 


(ddsakarmakmakalpa), undertaking ot 
business on partnership, i.e. company laws 
(sambhiiyasamulihdna) ; revocation of sale 
and purchase (vikritakyitdnusaya) +: re- 
cession of gifts (daltasyanapakarma) ; sale 
without ownership (awāmivikraya): and 
relation between property and ils owner 
(svesvãmisam bandha). 

The following topics, which fall under 
crininal laws according to modern legal 
system, are also dealt with in this Book: 
violence (sa@hasa), slander (vakparusya). 
assault (dandapaiusya), playing dice 
(dyiita) and gambling with animals (samda- 
hvaya), and some miscellaneous offences, 
such as trespass on a sealed house, non- 
delivery of a thing in the specified place 
and time, rape of a widow living 
independently, inviting Sakyas (Buddhists) 
and = Ajivikas, Vrsalas and religious 
mendicants to any worship of gods and 
manes (dead forefathers), causing abortion 
of a female slave bv medicine, abandoning 
companions in the midst of a forest, and 
illegal confinement, Kautilya enjoins that 
judges should settle disputes by being free 
froin circumvention and remaining. un- 
affected in all circumstances. trustworthy 
and pleasing to the people. 

Some interesting legal ideas and piin- 
ciples dealt with in this Book are bricfly 
given here. A widow who remarrics must 
be deprived of her former husband’s prop- 
erty; but if she remains  self-controlled 
by not taking to a second husband she 
shall enjoy it. She also loses her strtdhana 
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if she be remarmied, in spite of being 
already a mother of a son or sons by her 
first husband. A sonless widow, faithful 
to the bed of her deceased husband, may, 
under the protection of her preceptor, 
enjoy her stridhana till she remains alive, 
because it is for warding ofl calamities that 
women are endowed with property, techni- 
cally called siridhana. In Kautilya’s legal 
system, a girl of twelve and a boy of sixteen 
attain majority (legal right, prapta-vyava- 
hara). A woman hating her husband can- 
not dissolve her marriage against his will, 
as it is only from mutual hatred or dislike 
that divorce can be obtained. It may be 
remembered that marriages contracted in 
accordance with the customs of the first 
four regular varieties, namely, brahma, 
prajapatya, drsa, and dawa, cannot be 
dissolved. 

Refuting the punishments prescribed by 
the followers of Uśanas, Manu. and Brha- 
spati for false witnesses, Kautilya states that 
it is only the truth-telling witnesses who 
are to be heard in the court, and those who 
do not present themselves for hearing shall 
be fined 24 panas, and half of this amount 
shall be the fine for those who are false 
witnesses. 

Slavery is in vogue under certain legal 
restrictions in Kautilya’s system It is no 
crime for the mlecchas (non-Aryans) to sell 
or mortgage the life of their own offspring. 
but an Aryan cannot be enslaved. 

The principle recommended by Kautilva 
for the gnidance of guilds or unions of 
workmen, and of those who carry on co- 
operative work, is that they should either 
divide their earnings according to the 
terms agreed upon, or share equally. In 
sacrificial performances, co-operative help 
should not be accepted, because of the 
resultant demerit of acts, from the follow- 
ing persons—one serving as a priest 
(yajaka) or as a sacrificer (vayya). i.e. one 
who, having a hundred cows, is not a per- 
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former of sacrifices; a drunkard, the 
husband of Vrsali (Stidra) ; a murderer ol 
a Brahmana; one who has violated the 
chastity of one’s preceptor’s wife ; one who 
is given to accepting gifts from condemned 
persons ; a thief; and one who performs 
sacrifices on behalf of condemnable people. 
It may be noted that in the case of slander. 
assault, theft, violence, and abduction, 
even hermits and ascetics shall not be 
immune from the penalties of law, for 
Kautilya says that the king shall forbid 
those who adopt wrong conduct in the 
fourth stage of life, because dharma, when 
neglected and overwhelmed by adharuia, 


brings about the ruin of the ruler 
himself. 
CRIMINAL LAWS 
In Book IV named Kantakasodhana 


(clearing of social thorns or anti-social 
elements) are discussed some of the 
criminal laws of the country in early days. 
The topics discussed are the following: 
protection of the people’ from deceitful 
and fraudulent artisans and merchants: 
penalty for making counterfeit coins 
(kitfariipa) and disturbing coin-currency 
(panayatra) ; penalty for fraud in respect 
of false weights and measures; remedial 
steps taken against providential calamities, 
such as fire, flood. epidemic, famine, rats. 
ferocious animals, serpents, and demons: 
protection from evil-doers living on secret 
and foul ways, with the help of spies; 
seizure of criminals by arrest on suspicion. 
along with the stolen property or in the 
course of the very act of theft: post- 
mortem examination in case of sudden 
deaths (dsunmrtakapartksa) ; eliciting con- 
fession from suspects by questionings, or 
physical torture: protection of the public 
from the wrong acts of government 
servants, high or low; ransom or fine in 
lieu of mutilation of limbs of criminals: 
death penalty with or without torture. 
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violence on virginity of girls ; and punish- 
ment tor transgression of social virtues. 

It may be noted here that the high 
officers engaged in trying criminal cases are 
called pradesirs, and they try them through 
a tribunal or bench of three (lrayasliayalt), 
Kautilya advocates the most healthy view 
that the relation subsisting between a king 
and his subjects should be like that 
between a father and his children, and he 
says in connection with providential 
calamities that a king, like a father, should 
in all such visitations bestow favour on 
the afflicted. 

The Aithagdstra inculcates the view that, 
after the detection of the criminals through 
secret contrivances of spies and agents 
provocateurs, the samaharta (the collector- 
general of the country) shall make a pub- 
lic exhibition of the arrested persons with 
a declaration of the king’s (so-called) 
omniscient power of detection of crimes in 
the following words: ‘The king has 
studied the art of catching thieves; these 
men have been arrested under his instruc- 
tion ; I shall myself also catch such men 
again and again (in future) : so your own 
relatives who are of criminal tendency 
shall be prevented (by you).’ ; 

It should be remembered that, in 
Kautilya’s system of penal code, no 
Brahmana could be tortured for any crimi- 
nal offence and punished with death 
penalty. Says Kautilya: ‘In all kinds of 
offences, a Brahmana shall not be tortured. 
He shall only be branded with a mark on 
the forehead for his criminality, so that 
he may not be socially mixed with (by 
others). The mark will be of the form of 
a dog, in theft; of a headłess body, in 
murder of men; of a female organ, in 
rape on the teacher’s wife; and of a flag 
of the vintners, in case of drinking liquor. 
After having thus branded him with a 
wound mark and proclaimed his guilt (in 
public), the king shall banish from his 
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country the Brahmana committing the 
offence, or make bam live in the mines.’ 
Kautilya does not make even the king him- 
self immune from punishment for viola- 
tion of justice. In this connection, he 
lays down a formala thus: ‘If a king 
punishes an innozent person, his own 
punishment shall >e a fine thirty times 
the unjust imposiion, and the amount 
(realized) shall b: thrown into water 
dedicating it to Varuna, and then (again) 
to the Brahmanas. By this act the 
king shall be pwrged of his sin on 
account of unjust imposition (of punish- 
_ment), for Varuna -s the chastiser of kings 
who do wrong to the people.’ 


SOME SECRET AND DESPOTIC 
MEASURES 


Kautilya’s political foresight and sharp 
intelligence are well exhibited in his dis- 
cussion of some topics introduced in 
Book V of the Arthasdstra, namely, 
(1) secret measures taken against seditious 
ministers (diisyamaadamatras) and other per- 
sons, who are sometimes done to death by 
setting bravos agzinst them to commit 
murders ; (2) repleaishment of state coffers 
in times of finarcial crises by various 
means, good or bad; (3) consolidation of 
the kingdom on tke sovereign’s death and 
similar catastrophe. and (4) establishment 
of tne absolute sovereignty of a single som 
of the king after the latter’s demise- 
Kautilya formulates the view that a king 
may, in the interest of righteousness, in- 
flict secret punishment even on favourite 
courtiers and courtry chiefs, if they com- 
bine against him and become a source 
of danger to the state, for it may not be 
possible to put them down in public 

Extortion of mcney fram the people is 
allowed in cases cf financial stringencies, 
for Kautilya says taat a king of attenuated 
treasures, falling ia financial trouble. can 
sanction collectiot of money from the 
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people even by unfair and despotic 
methods. The demands made by the king, 
technically called pranayas (benevolences), 
include those on the peasantry (karsakas), 
merchants (vyavahérins), and herdsmen 
(yoniposakas), i.e. rearers of poultry and 
smaller animals, who are all asked to part 
with a definite portion of their produce as 
help offered to the king. But such 
demands can be made only once and never 
twice in a year. 

Various pretences are engineered through 
the officers and spies to induce rich people 
of the towns and the country-side to offer 
benevolences and money; and in lieu of 
these, they are awarded honours and given 
other presents by the king. Sometimes 
the superintendent of religious institutions 
(devatadhyaksa) is engaged in collecting 
money under many pretexts, such as con- 
struction of new temples, spreading false 
panic alleging the advent of an evil spirit, 
and calling upon credulous spectators to 
see serpents with numerous heads by col- 
lecting fees from them, and also under the 
pretext of undertaking remedial measuares 
against ominous phenomena. The means 
of committing robbery in the houses of 
rich merchants and confiscating the 
property of seditious persons, enticed by 
female spies in the garb of chaste women, 
are also devised for collection of money 
during financial crisis. But Kautilya 
warns the king to be cautious in employ- 
ing particular measures in this regard and 
enjoins that only men of mature evil pro- 
pensities and misdeeds, or endowed with 
enormous riches, and never the innocent 
people, shall be victimized for such collec- 
tion of money; otherwise, such acts may 
cause trouble to himself by enraging the 
people in general. 

A brief reference to the divergent views 
held by Bharadvaja and Kautilya on the 
question of the consolidation of rulership 
after the demise of the monarch may not 
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be out of place here. Forcible usurpation 
of the throne by the minister (undoubtedly 
the premier) after the king’s death ıs ap- 
plauded by the pre-Kautilyan politician 
Bharadvaja, who holds the view that for 
his own nefarious purpose the premier 
may arrange for the secret disposal of the 
nobles of: the royal family, princes, and 
country chiefs. He further advances the 
argument that for the sake of the king- 
dom even the father envies the sons, and 
the sons envy the father, not to speak of 
the premier who is the sole prop of the 
kingdom; and for the premier such a 
chance of securing the kingship comes but 
once only in life. 

Kautilya, holding the view that heredi- 
tary kingship of a single line of rulers 
should be preserved, refutes Bharadvaja’s 
opinion and thinks that:such a forcible 
action on the premier’s part is neither 
righteous nor absolutely necessary, and it 
may easily lead to popular rising too. So 
Kautilya enjoins that a qualified prince of 
the dead sovereign is to be placed on the 
throne by the premier; that if such a 
prince is not available, then even a wicked 
prince should be installed on it; and that 
the premier should address the other 
ministers and the members of the royal 
family and ask them, in consideration of 
the high qualities of the dead king, to 
regard the prince as a flag (or symbol) 
onlv, because they themselves are to act 
as the real lords in his kingdom. 


THE STATAL CIRCLE 


The essential characteristics of the seven 
elements of a state, technically called 
prakrtis or 1780S, viz king, ministers, 
country-side, fort (and fortified towns). 
treasury, army, and allies, are fullv des- 
cribed in the first chapter of Book VI. It 
also states what constitutes the demerits of 
an enemy, technically called arisampad, 
i.e. the characteristics of the worst tvpe of 
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an enemy, which ultimately become the 
cause of his own elimination. The king- 
element of state, if highly qualified, can 
raise the quality of the other six elements ; 
and if it is itself weak, it brings 
about the ruin of the other elements, 
though they themselves may be highly 
qualified and loyal. Kautilya goes so far 
as to remark that an unqualified king with 
other unqualified state constituents, 
though himself an emperor, falls a prey 
either to the fury of the other prakrtis, 
or comes within the clutches of his encmy ; 
but a fully qualified (ãtinavān) king, learned 
in politics and endowed with other quali- 
fied prakrtis, can conquer the whole earth, 
though at first ruling over a small terri- 
tory; and such a king never meets with 
any discomfiture. 

The second chapter deals with the ques- 
tion as to how prosperity and security of 
the community depend on calmness (Sama) 
and energy (vy@ydima) of the king. A 
careful, doubtful, or careless deal, as the 
case may be, with the sixfold causes of 
political action in diplomacy, namely, 
peace (sandhi), war (vigraha), expedition 
(yana), neutrality (asana), dubious attitude 
(dvaidhibhaua, i.e. the clever way of 
applying the double method of peace and 
war with the enemy), and alliance (sam- 
fraya), leads a king to attain the three 
results, viz, augmentation (vrdd/i), stag- 
nation (sth@na), and deterioration (ksaya) 
of his kingdom. This chapter also defines 
the nature of the twelve kingly prakytis 
(primary kings) who form the statal circle 
(mandala), viz, vijigisu (aspirant conqueror 
in the centre), ari (neighbouring king, 
regarded in Kautilya’s system,as an enemy). 


mitra (conqueror’s friend), — ari-mitra 
(enemy’s friend), milra-mitra (friend’s 
friend), and = avi-mitra-mitra (enemy's 


friend’s friend), the last five being situated 
in the frontal area ; parsnigra@ha (rearward 
enemy). akranda (rearward friend), pargni- 
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grahdsdia (ally of rearward enemy), and 
ahoandasdra (ally of rearward friend), 
these four being situated in the rearward 
area; and madhycma (mediator) king), 
who is close to both the vipgisu and his 
ae, and uddstna (powerful neutral king). 
The thiee kinds of power, namely, man- 
basakti (the king’s power of deliberation), 
prabhusakts (bis power due to possession 
of treasury and arwy), and ulsdhasakti (bis 
personal physical power), and their cor- 
responding siddhi: (successes), namely, 
mantrasiddhi, prabhusiddhi, and ulsaha- 
siddhi, are also referred to here. It is 
also stated that a king who is superior, 
equal, or inferior © his enemy in respect 
of the above-ment oned Saktis is respec- 
tively called in political terminology 
jya@yan (stronger), sama (equal), or hina 
(weaker). 


SIXFOLD POLITICAL EXPEDIENTS 
IN DIPLOMACY 


In Book VIE of the drthasasina, 
Kautilya enters into a detailed discusston 
of the sixfold polizical expedients in the 
field of diplomacy. Augmentation of all 
resources in his kimgdom ought to be the 
target towards which every king should 
strive by means of an intelligent applica- 
tion of the six expedients. He is advised 
by Kautilya to strive intently to cross 
over the state of ceterioration to that of 
stagnation, and then, gradually, from the 
state of stagnation to that of augmenta- 
tion or progress. In consideration of the 
disadvantages and difficulties involved in 
waging war with an enemy, which mav 
lead to wastage o> loss of human lives. 
expenditure of money, sojourning in dis- 
tant and strange lands, and the sin of 
perpetration of crwel acts, a king should 
always prefer peace to war. Before adopt- 
ing a particular d plomatic policy out of 
these six, the king should consider well as 
to whether he is superior, equal. or inferior 
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to his enemy in strength of arms, wealth, 
position, etc. In case he is inferior to the 
enemy, he may enter into any of the vari- 
ous sandhis or alliances called hinasandhis, 
i.e, agreement with the enemy by an 
inferior king, such as atmamisa (offering his 
own person as flesh, i.e. self-surrender to 
the stronger enemy), parikraya (offering of 
wealth for buying release of the other 
elements of state belonging to himself), and 
suvarnasandhi (golden or amicable union). 

Kautilya then discusses neutrality and 
expedition as the policy to be adopted by 
a king after having entered into hostility 
or made peace with his enemy. When a 
king finds it difficult to confront alone the 
enemy, yet to be assailed, he may march 
against him in combination with other 
allies of superior, equal, or inferior status 
by settling with them the terms of sharing 
the spoils of war, which are to be divided 
in accordance with the strength of the 
army, personal efforts exhibited during 
loot, and investment of money and other 
resources offered by them. Other ques- 
tions of diplomacy discussed in this Book 
are: march against an enemy who is full 
of vices or a natural enemy ; causes pre- 
vailing amongst the king’s own prakréts 
leading to loss (of men and money), their 
greed and disloyalty ; comparative assess- 
ment of the power and strength of the 
allies under combination with him; 
march of two kings in combination , enter- 


ing into agreement with or without special 


terms and entering into agreement with 
renegades ; three forms of battle, viz. open 
battle (prakasaynddha). treacherous battle 
(kittayuddha), and secret battle (ftigyim- 
yuddha); peace and war by adopting 
double policy ; the conduct of an assailable 
king and his allies towards each other ; 
friendly kings deserving help ; comparative 
gains from the acquisition of a new friend, 
or cash money, or a territory, or anv work 
(of utility) ; activities of an enemy in the 
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rear; restoration of Saktis lost during a 


war ; causes which may necessitate taking 
Shelter in a fort; the conduct of a dando- 
panata king (one who is compelled to sub- 
mission by force of arms) and a dando- 
pandyi king (one compelling another to 
submission by force of arms) ; entering into 
and breaking an agreement ; and the atu- 
tude of a vijigisu towards a madhyama, an 
uddasina, or any other member of the statal 
circle (mandala), 

The most intricate diplomatic measures 
connected with interstate relations, dc- 
scribed and discussed in detail by Kautilya, 
cannot even be partially dealth with in a 
brief paper like this. It may, however, be 
interesting to know that Kautilya’s own 
preceptor holds the view that ‘in the event 
of an attack from the rear, or a frontal 
attack, special gain accrues to a king i! 
he adopts a cold fight. For, in an active 
or open fight, there is profit to neither 
side, as they both sustain loss in men and 
money. And a victorious king getting 
attenuated because of the loss of arms 
(men) and treasure is as good as defeated’. 
Kautilya repudiates this view of his acd) ya 
saying that ‘the destruction of an enemy 
must be undertaken (by an open fight) even 
risking enormous loss of men and money’ 


DANGERS AND DISASTERS 


In Book VIII of the Arthagasiia, we 
have a very lively discussion of the various 
kinds of dangers or disasters or crises 
(vyasanas) that may befall a king and his 
kingdom, both from within and without. 
A viyigist’ or a conquering monarch 
should carefully consider these dangers 
with respect tq, his own kingdom and that 
of his enemy. If there be simultaneous 
appearance of dangers both to himself and 
to his enemy, he should either think of 
an expedition against his enemy, or re- 
main seated as neutral in his own king- 
dom for his self-protection 
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In discussing the enormity of the dan- 
gers to the seven constituent elements 
(angas or prakjtis) of a state, Kautilya 
endorses the opinion of his teacher and 
enumerates the order of seriousness of the 
danger in the following way: (1) the king, 
(2) the ministers, (3) the country-side, 
(4) the fort (and fortified towns), (5) the 
treasury, (6) the army, and (7) the allies. 
That is to say, the dangers regarding the 
king are more serious and injurious than 
those befalling the ministers ; those regard- 
ing the ministers, more serious than those 
befalling the country-side; and similarly 
with the rest. In discussing the compara- 
tive harmfulness of these dangers to the 
seven elements of the body politic, Kautlya 
has refuted the views of earlier political 


thinkers like Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, 
Parasara, Piguna, Kaunapadanta, and 
Vatavyadhi. It is stated that, in order to 


enable himself to stand against and remove 
the internal troubles caused by the minis- 
ters, the king should keep both the treasury 
and the army under his personal control. 

Want of proper éducation and disci- 
pline is the main cause of the personal 
vices of a king, as of every other ordinary 
man. In the third chapter of this Book, 
personal vices (vyasanas) such as anger 
(kopaja) and passion (kamaja) are describ- 
ed and discussed by Kautilya. Then, 
again, are enumerated and explained the 
natural calamities such as fire, flood, 
disease (epidemics), and pestilence which 
may bring great misfortune to a king and 
his kingdom. A king is advised by 
Kautilya to try to avert financial troubles 
in the interest of the prosperity of his 
people. Troubles likely to, arise from the 
army and the allies are minutely described 
in the last chapter of this Book. 


LEADING AN EXPEDITION 


The work of leading an expedition by 
a vifigisu is dealt with in Book IX. It is 
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therein enjoined that he should first of all 
ascertain the comparative strength and 
weakness of himself and his enemy before 
launching an invasion of the latter’s terri- 
tories. He should also determine, in ad- 
vance, his three Saktis, place, time, and the 
particular moment of his march, recruit- 
ment of forces, troubles apprehended in 
the rear, loss of men and money, ultimate 
profit expected, and likely danger, both 
internal and external; and then march 
with a full force; otherwise, he should 
sit quiet in his own territory. 

In the matter of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength of the three faktss, 
Kautilya has discussed the opinion of his 
teacher, though he discards it and estab- 
lishes, his own view. An invading king 
should choose for his march the month of 
Margasira or Caitra or Jyesthamiila in 
consideration of the gain to himself and 
loss to his enemy in respect of food-stuff, 
fortification, fodder, firewood, water, etc. 
The proper time for the enlistment of the 
six well-known kinds of infantry, vız. 
maula-bala (hereditary troops), bhriaka- 
bela (hired or mercenary troops), Srent- 
bala (troops raised from corporate bodies), 
mitra-bala (friend's army), amitra-bala 
(enemy's forces), and atavi-bala (army of 
forest tribes), is also considered here. 

As regards the recruitment of soldiers. 
Kautilya has an interesting discussion re- 
garding the comparative necessity of hav- 
ing an army formed by men of the four 
primary castes. His own teacher holds the 
view that, on account of the predominance 
of brilliance, recruitment should be pre- 
ferred from these castes in the order of 
priority, i.e. Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaigyas, 
ard Sidras. But Kautilya repudiates this 
view and says that the enemy may win 
over the army of the Brahmanas, as they 
are generally pleased by prostration (pay- 
ing respect) at their feet. He thinks that 
the Ksatriya army is better because of their 
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higher military discipline and training in 
the art of wielding arms; and even the 
Vaisya and Siidra armies are far better, 
for they have among them virile and sturdy 
persons in larger numbers. We also read 
of the formation of competent troops of 
elephants, cavalry, and chariots with prop- 
er and adequate equipment of warfare 

Before starting on an expedition, the 
vijigisu should carefully consider all 
remedies against external and internal 
troubles that might crop up in his king- 
dom during his absence. In Kautilya’s 
system, internal trouble or calamity 
(antahkopa) may be caused by any of 
the counsellors, the priest, the commander- 
in-chief, or the heir apparent ; and exter- 
nal trouble (bahyakopa), by any of the 
rastramukhyas (leading men of the coun- 
try), the chief frontier officer, the chief of 
the forest tribes, or a foreign king who 
has been made to submit to the king by 
force of arms (dandopanata). 

A marching king should certainly weigh 
the profits that may accrue from his ex- 
pedition, but at the same time he must, 
according to Kautilya, beware of the im- 
pediments to his profits (lébha-vighnas), 
which are enumerated thus: passion, 
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anger, timidity, kindness, bashfulness, 
ignoble behaviour, conceit, pity, regard 
for the other world, arrogance (or deceit- 
fulness), excessive greediness, miserable- 
ness, jealousy, disregard for what is already 
in hand, wickedness (mischievousness), 
want of faith, sense of fear, want of desire 
to reproach wrongs, inability to endure 
cold, heat, and rain, and desire to inquire 
into auspiciousness of particular fithis 
(lunar days) and nakşatras (stars and 
planets). With regard to the last impedi- 
ment in the above list, Kautilya appears 
to be very pungent. He says: ‘Success 
eludes the fool who consults too much the 
naksalras (for every action). Purpose or 
necessity is the star (for the success) of the 
object in view. Of what avail are the 
stars?’ External and internal dangers to 
a state may also arise out of the impolitic 
action (apanaya) of the king. In the sixth 
chapter of this Book, we are told of the 
means adopted to bring about the death 
of seditious and enemy people. Success 
in averting all other kinds of political 
dangers by the careful use of strategic 
measures and in arranging for remedies 
against providential visitations is discussed 
in the seventh chapter of this Book. 


Possessed of a sharp intellect, strong memory, and keen mind, energetic. 
powerful, trained in all kinds of arts, free from vice, capable of paying in the 
same coin by way of awarding punishments or rewards, possessed of dignity. 
capable of taking remedial measures against dangers, possessed of foresight, 
readv to avail himself of opportunities when afforded in respect of place, time, 
and manly efforts, clever enough to discern the causes necessitating the cessation 
of treaty or war with an enemy, or to lie in wait keeping treaties, obligations, 
and pledges, or to avail himself of his enemy's weak pgints, making jokes with 
no loss of dignity or secrecy, never browbeating and casting haughty and stern 
looks, free from passion, anger, greed, obstinacv, fickleness, haste, and back- 
biting habits, talking to others with a smiling face, and observing customs as 
taught by aged persons—such is the nature of self-posséssion (of a king). 


—ArthaSastra, V1.1. Translation 


by R. Shama Sastrv. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


HE twelfth-century philosopher-saint 

Sri Madhvacarya inaugurated an 

orthodox tradition of monasticism 
which continues to this day. Sri Ma- 
dhvacarya was born near Udipi in Mysore 
State, and it is there that the original 
monastery which he founded, as well as 
several other branch monasteries which 
grew up later in the same tradition, are 
situated One of these branch monasteries 
is well known as the Bhandarakeri Math 
of Udipi. The headship of the Bhan- 
darakeri Math is therefore a position of 
very great distinction. When the present 
head, Swami Sri Vidyamanya Tirtha, 
visited the Institute on the 14th August. 
it was thus felt to be an occasion of some 
importance. The Swami is an erudite 
scholar, and his visit to Calcutta was part 


of an extensive tour of the country under- 
taken as a preaching mission to spread 
the teachings of the Dvaita philosophy 
propounded by rī Madhvacarya. 

The lecture given by Swami Sri Vidya- 
manya Tirtha at the Institute on the 
occasion of his visit was delivered in 
Sanskrit before a distinguished gathering 
of philosophers and Sanskrit scholars, his 
subject being “Che Bhakti Movement in 
Karnataka in the Light of the Teachings 
of Sr1 Madhvaca-ya’. Dr. Jatindra Bimal 
Chaudhuri, M.A, Ph.D., Sanskrit philoso- 
pher, poet, and playwright, presided 

Appropriate to the occasion, the meeting 
opened and close with a hymn The invo- 
catory hymn was sung by Srimati Chhabi 
Bandopadhyaya, and the closing hymn was 
sung by Sri Siddheswar Mukhopadhyaya 
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Philosophers: A Comparative Study 


Speaker: 

President: 
September 20 Mind Supreme 
Speaker: 
President: 


September 27 


Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri. M.A. Ph.D. 
Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


Batuknath Bhattacharya, M.A, B.L. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice P B. Mukharji 


The Impact of East and West on Africa with Special Reference to 


South Africa 
Speake): G. L Msibi 
President: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya. M.A., M.L.C. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


TRENDS TOWARDS UNITY 


HE disunity that makes its presence 
T strongly felt at the political level ol 
world affairs stands in strong contrast 
to the numerous signs observable that at 
other levels man is determined to establish 
unity of the human race. The cold war, 
the arms race, the manocuvrings for 
economic supremacy, on the one hand, are 
matched, on the other, by influential move- 
ments all over the world which, through 
cultural, educational, screntific. and reli- 
gious activities, seek to build up a new 
outlook based on the solidarity of man- 
hind. It is this new outlook that provides 
the strongest ray of hope that ultimately 
world political thought will be brought in 
line with a more broad based world oul- 
look. The nineteenth-cenlury belief in 
the balance of power as a means of main- 
taining peace has not yet been abandoned, 
and does, in fact, still form the basis of 
much political thinking. Sooner or later, 
however, it must be recognized that there 
can be no solution to political problems 
on the political level as it is at present 
maintained. 
Even now the emergency created by 


international tensions makes u 
apparent that radical re-thinking 1s requir- 
ed in order to establish international 
relations on a more secure foundauion. H 
the nations are allowed to make even one 
more attempt to solve their problems the 
traditional way—by going to wai—and ii. 
in doing so, they use weapons which ae 
no part of that tradition, but which 
harbour powers even their iventoty can- 
not assess, it may well prove to be the ruin 
of modern civilization, if not of man hini- 
sclf It is the urgency of this problem that 
lends importance to every attempt to 
introduce a new outlook that can brek 
the spell man has cast upon himself by 
superstitious faith m the power of wealih 
and in the ability of arms to protect tL 
The new outlook that is required, and 
that iy seen to be developing. is new only 
in the sense that man’s sense of units has 
not yet been applied to the problems of 
mankind as aewhole. Jt is not new m the 
sense of a new invention. The sense of 
unity is as old as man himself’ it is an 
integral part of his character As a 
seeks nectar, so docs a man seck unity 
Thus, throughout the ages, man’s highest 
expressions of thought have centred round 


currene 


hee 
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his sense ol unity. The perennial philo- 
sophy, expressed either through myth or 
through religious experience or abstract 
philosophical statement, stands as the 
highest peak of man’s experience of unity. 
“The lesser peaks, ethical and moral teach- 
ings, the social structure centring on the 
family, and the organization of social wel- 
fare and social justice, are but the same 
experience expressed in lesser degree. The 
test of the soundness and the stability of 
any given society may thus be seen to be 
the degree to which the principle of unity 
is expressed through its basic ideas and 
the various systems of which it is composed 

Applying this test to the modem world, 
we may judge the direction in which it 
is moving. We may also see clearly which 
are the trends to be encouraged as con- 
ducive to the practical expression of unity, 
and which are the trends to be opposed as 
leading to and encouraging the separation 
of man from man and nation from nation. 


BROADENING HORIZONS 


One of the most obvious trends observ- 
able today is the widening of geographical 
horizons. Man was content in past ages 
to regard himself as belonging to a very 
limited area, perhaps a province or small 
State, perhaps even only a city Wath the 
passage of time this view gave way to the 
sense of belonging to a tribe or nation. 
and in the course of history it is national 
‘consciousness that has been most strongly 
nurtured. Today there are signs that 
national consciousness is broadening out 
into a consciousness of regions or conti- 
nents. There are signs of the gradual 
development of a regional censcience such 
as that which has united Great Britain, 
in some respects, with some. of the 
Continental nations, and that which has 
united the countries of South-East Asia. 
Regional consciousness is perhaps but one 
step on the way towards world conscious- 
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ness. For signs may also be scen that the 
cousciousness thus broadened may be 
extended to the limits of the world and 
mankind as a whole. It is this conscious- 
ness that already governs the work and 
policies of unesco and other United 
Nations Specialized Agencies; and it is 
this consciousness that is producing in 


every country individuals and movements 


whose activities are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of a sense of belonging to the inter- 
national community. 

In seeking to further this cultivation of 
a wider consciousness it is necessary to 
consider the factors which are likely to 
hinder such a growth, as well as those 
which promote it. The greatest hindrance 
is, of course, a psychological one, which 
originates in national pride. National 
pride is not in itself harmful, for it can 
be constructive as well as destructive. 
The constructive aspects of national 
pride are now being amply demonstrated 
in India and other countries which have 
recently regained their independence. 
Without national pride that independence 
would not have been possible at all. 
National reconstruction and regeneration 
are equally dependent upon it. National 
pride of this kind is healthy if wedded to 
sympathetic appreciation of the national 
feelings of others. If, however, national 
pride is wedded to ignorance. a psycho- 
logical barrier is created that is very diffi- 
cult to overcome Such an attitude may 
carry not only the negative result of 
exclusivism, shutting out the interchange 
of thought and the sharing of values 
between nations, it may also carry the 
positive result of fostering an aggressive 
attitude that seeks to impose the values 
of one nation upon another. 

History shows that this actually hap- 
pens when one nation dominates another 
politically. The national culture of the 
dominating country, being presented as 
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alone having universal value, the national 
culture of the dominated country is not 
only stifled, but is further rendered life- 
less by the denial of all access to other 
foreign cultures Where eastern countries 
have in the past been subjected to western 
imperial domination of this kind, the result 
has been a warped and one-sided vision 
which represented the West as being 
purely technical-minded, and the East as 
being merely picturesque. Probably the 
greatest obstacle India has to overcome 
today in her attempt at national regenera- 
tion is the mental poverty of her people, 
greater even than economic poverty, creat- 
ed by the stifling of national cultural 
tradition for several centuries. 

So, overcoming psychological and 
political barriers, it is now necessary for 
the nations of the world to regard them- 
selves as forming a team. The team spirit 
is now part of the education of children 
everywhere, and it should not be difficult 
for coming generations to extend this idea 
to international relations. Without each 
individual a team could not exist. But 
while each individual makes his own dis- 
tinctive contribution. he does so for the 
sake of the team, and not for his own in- 
dividual benefit only. When the nations 
of the world and their various cultures 
are viewed thus as an integrated whole, 
it will then be possible for each people 
to appreciate in the others those values 
which are of a universal character. And, 
equally significant, it will be found that 
each nation can then also appreciate the 
differences, and the necessity for differ- 
ences, between cultures. The differences 
between cultures are differences of expres- 
sion and not of substance, for the aim 
behind every culture is to find ways of 
transcending human limitations, physical 
and mental. The differences between 
cultures are therefore explained as being 
merely different wavs in which this com- 
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mon aim is achieved. Far from being 
condemned, differences are to be welcomed 
as sources of fresh values and enrichment 
for all men. Each culture has its own 
individual character, and even when it 
borrows from another culture. tt endows 
with its own particular style whatever it 
has borrowed. So the interaction of 
nations and their cultures does not destroy 
the individuality of each. any more than 
membership of a the 
individual. 


team destroys 


THE MASSES 


Turning from the broadening horizons 
between nations to the general vista within 
them, we may next observe another 
modern trend which doubtless holds great 
possibilities as a means for the develop- 
ment of a sense of unity in the world. 
This is the general education ot the 
masses. As, from the national viewpoint, 
geographical horizons have broadened 
out, so within each nation mental horizons 
are also broadening out. The combina- 
tion of these two factors is particularly 
observable in England today, where sec- 
tions of the people. who even twenty years 
ago would not have dreamed of leaving 
the shores of their native land, now travel 
abroad for at least two weeks during the 
year. This phenomenon has been made 
possible not only by speedier and cheaper 
travel and the countrywide extension of 
the system of holidays with pay. but also by 
the stimulation of the desire to visit other 
countries, which has resulted from the 
spread of knowledge of those countries 
through books, films. radio, and television. 
And the fact that these media of educa- 
tion are readily available to all sections of 
the people is an even more significant 
factor in the development of this modern 
trend. If today large numbers of English 
people go adventuring forth to the 
countries of the Continent. which are. after 
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all, not so very far away from home, the 
time is foreseeable when, with the 
strengthening and Jurther development 
ot the same contributory factors, they and 
their cousins on the Continent and, further 
afield, in other continents will just as 
readily regard eastern countries—and, in 
fact, the whole world—as within the pos- 
sibility of travel. 

The lesson to be derived from this 
phenomenon is the importance of the 
media of mass education as a means of 
_ developing ideas of world unity. The 
more people are enabled to travel, the 
more open will their minds be to educa- 
tional influences. Conversely, the greater 
the educational influences, the greater will 
be the desire to travel further and further 
afield, and the better will people be equip- 
ped to benefit educationally from their 
travel. 

A very heavy responsibility rests there- 
fore upon all those in every country who 
are in any way concerned with the prep- 
aration of reading material and audio- 
visual material of all kinds. It is their 
task to bear in mind the potency of this 
material as influential upon the masses, 
and it is their duty to see that the material 
placed before the public in every country 
is of the kind to spread knowledge and 
understanding among the peoples ol the 
world. 


A UNESCO PROGRAMME 

It ıs for this reason that great impor- 
tance is attached to the réle which transla- 
tions can play in the teaching of modern 
literature as a factor in promoting appre- 
ciation of cultural values. This question 
was discussed at the Twenty-ninth Inter- 
national PEN Congress held in Tokyo in 
1957, when, with the help of, unesco, an 
international discussion was organized on 
the problem of exchanges and influences 
between eastern and western literatures. 
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One of the decisions arrived at 
sponsor the training of more western 
translators qualified to render the master- 
pieces of eastern literature into western 
languages, and unesco has included this 
important item im its programme lor 
1959-60 tor the Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Westein 
Cultural Values. 

Other practical «ctivities to be included 
in the same programme related to the 
studies and research constituting the intel- 
lectual basis of the project and to the 
training of specialists qualified in the 
techniques of communicating the values 
of one culture to another culture. 
Wherever permanent study centres at the 
university level were established, it would 
be for ‘UNESCO to assist these centres in 
establishing working relations with similar 
institutions in other countries ; to provide 
them with suggestions for the preparation 
of the work plans; and to award fellow- 
ships to specialists, to enable them to 
participate in their work for prolonged 
periods’. f 

The contribution which the 
sciences might make towards the imple- 
mentation of this Major Project under- 
taken by unesco was discussed by an 
international committee of experts which 
met in Calcutta early this vear. The 
symposium held at the Institute in this 
connection was reported in the July issue 
of the Bulletin These experts suggested 
various study themes ‘for the purpose of 
promoting a better understanding among 
the Western public of the cultural values 
now evolving in the countries of the 
modern Orient’. Of those suggested, three 
have been recommended by the Advisory 
Committee to form part of the 1959-60 
programme. These are: 

(x) Goals and ideals of States in the 

Orient, as expressed in their institu- 
tions and State documents ; 


was to 


social 
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(2) Effects of present socio-economic 
changes on the traditional modes of 
life of the peasantry in the Orient ; 

(3) Ways in which concepts concerning 
a given culture are transmitted to 
persons of a different culture. 

Another practical activity recommended 

for adoption in 1959-60 related to the 
preparation of various handbooks for the 
general public, It was felt that ‘the pub- 
lic of the Occident would not really be 
able to understand and appreciate the 
literary and artistic masterpieces of 
Eastern cultures unless it was provided 
with attractively written and unquestion- 
ably authentic works, offering a general 
picture of the art or literature of each 
country so as to place each masterpiece in 
its proper perspective within the culture 
in question’. It was therefore recom- 
mended that UNESCO undertake the prep- 
aration of monographs of this kind. with 
the help of the foremost specialists and in 
liaison with the National Commissions 
concerned 

Action in connection with school educa- 

tion and programmes for the general pub- 
lic also form part of the recommended 
programme for 1959-60. In both these 
fields the main emphasis is to be placed 
on ‘the dissemination of materials—read- 
ing materials, audio-visual material, etc— 
for direct use by all those wishing to take 
part in the various countries in the execu- 
tion of the major project’. As far as 
school education is concerned, emphasis is 
placed upon ‘the dissemination (and pro- 
duction if necessary) of audio-visual 
material and reading materials suited to 
the needs of the pupils and teachers’; 
while for the general public, a special 
publicity effort is to be made ‘by means of 
the booklet and the film now in prepara- 
tion, the vigorous encouragement of ex- 
changes of existing material (films. record- 


ings. photographs. etc.), assistance bv 
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services of all kinds in organizing canı- 
paigns directed to the general public, and 
the convening of a conference of producers 
of radio programmes to study the prob- 
lems of exchanges and publicity’, The 
report from which this information is de- 
rived (published in Ovtent-Occident, Vol. 
I. No, 2, April 1958) also emphasizes the 
importance of the human element in any 
action intended for schools or for the 
general public. “Travel and study grants 
will both further the training of special- 
ists and broaden horizons through direct 
experience. Exchanges of persons alony 
these lines should provide an occasion 
alike for study and for the spread of 
knowledge. For instance, to enable the 
programme of lecture tours to be carried 
out on a fairly large scale, the Committee 
recommended that research workers who 
are awarded uNESCO university fellowships 
for the study of cultural regions should 
be invited, on the occasion of their stay 
abroad, to give talks and to take part in 
symposia or radio broadcasts on cultural 
life in their own country.’ 


THE INDIAN MASSES 


As regards the masses in India and 
other countries where general education 
has still not reached a level to make a 
programme of this kind applicable, the 
question has to be approached from a 
different standpoint. We hear a grea: 
deal about illiteracy in India and not 
enough about the culture which exists 
among fhe illiterates Illiteracy, it is 
granted, carries with it ignorance and 
superstition, and the presence of thesc 
concomitant e¥ils in India is not denied 
Nevertheless, through religious rites ang’ 
customs, through mythology and its 
dramatization: through traditional devo- 
tional songs, and through pilgrimages tc 
traditional centres all over India. a vers 
valuable form of education has been keps 
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alive for the Indian peasant. It is a far 
ery to the day when that peasant will 
think of spending an annual holiday in 
China, Nepal, or Burma, or when he will 
be in a position to take a trip to the West 
or to Japan. But in spite of that the 
process of broadening his mental horizon 
has already started. The traditional pil- 
grimage played and sull plays an impor- 
tant part in this; but today it is assisted 
in other ways as well For if the Indian 
cannot visit the world, the world can visit 
India. Each of the large cfties in India 
is cosmopolitan, as cosmopolitan as any 
in the world. But cach of these cities is 
also largely populated by those whose 
families, homes, and roots are in the 
villages. So, both directly and indirectly, 
influences from the modern world reach 
every Indian village, preceding the literacy 
that is so much desired but which will yet 
take many decades to be fulfilled. 

From this point of view, therefore, most 
of the media of mass education are just 
as important and significant in India as 
in other countries. In fact, since tem- 
porarily these media must stand in the 
stead of literacy and not as adjuncts to it, 
they should be regarded as more impor- 
tant and more significant. And the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon those who are 
in any way concerned with the production 
of these media is proportionately greater. 
Take, for example, the question of hygiene. 
Has ordinary common knowledge of the 
relation between cleanliness and freedom 
from disease to await the attainment of 
literacy throughout the coutitry? - ‘The 
simple, elementary facts of hygiene could 
speedily and effectively be turned into 
common knowledge by teaching through 
films if a sufficiently determined effort 
were made. Films, combirting, as they 
do, sound with pictures. hold infinite 
scope for mass education among illiterate 
people, and if as much money and driving 
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power..were put imto the production of 
educational films as are put into more 
spectacular schemes which touch neither 
health nor education, the outlook tor the 
masses would be much brighter today. 


THE INTELLECTUALS 


The rate of progress made by the masses 
everywhere depends to a large extent upon 
awareness of responsibility among the 
intellectuals of each country The new 
outlook that reflects a desire to establish 
the unity of the human race exists among 
intellectuals. It is for them to communi- 
cate this feeling to the masses. But 11 is 
also necessary for them to consolidate in 
every way possible the new outlook that 
has begun to develop. The task before 
them is, broadly speaking, the establish- 
ment of a world point of view, preserving, 
at the same time, regional points of view. 
For in establishing the unity of the human 
race it is necessarv to see it as an over-all 
unity in which each culture has its own 
distinctive place Each culture exists 
because it gives particular expression to 
something which 1s of universal signifi- 
cance So the integration of all cultures 
in the principles which are basic to them 
all makes possible growth and fulfilment 
without the loss of individuality. 

With this broad based aim in view. it is 
now necessary for the intellectuals of 
every country to set about their task in a 
planned and scientiic manner They 
will be concerned, above all, with the 
cultivation of a correct attitude among all 
who play an active part in the life of the 
modern world. covering noz only univer- 
sity and school education and the forms 
of mass education we have already con- 
sidered, but also such groups as business 
men with international contacts, and jour- 
nalists who carry the large responsibility 
of ‘presenting the world to the world’. 

The fundamental, concepts which affect 
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the ways of thinking of ail these groups 
must be subjected to scrutiny and reform. 
For example, many harmful prejudices 
existing in the minds of men spring largely 
from the idea that material superiority 
and temporal power necessarily denote a 
superior civilization. This idea is so 
widely prevalent and so firmly embedded 
in the average mind that it is largely 
unconscious. It is often associated also 
with another gross prejudice, that of racial 
inequality. As a further example, we may 
consider how the average person’s ap- 
proach to history affects his outlook and 
his consequent ability or inability to 
perceive the world as a whole. The teach- 
ing of history, as is- well known, is 
frequently used to serve merely patriotic 
purposes. History text-books and sylla- 
buses in the West have been found to be 
for the most part Europe-centred. Asian 
lands are referred to solely in relation to 
military, political, colonial, or commer- 
cial contacts; the ancient civilizations of 
the East tend to be almost entirely neg- 
lected, and their contributions to world 
or European history ignored. The Middle 
Eastern civilizations tend to be treated 
solely as roots of European civilization, 
and even as though they were the only 
areas which had any early civilization. 
This fact makes it apparent that in any 
attempt to cultivate a world outlook 
attention must be paid not only to school- 
children and those still undergoing formal 
education, but also to adults The ques- 
tion of reforming the preconceived ideas 
of adults and of widening their cultural 
horizon is a difficult and urgent task. In 
whatever way and in whatever place his- 
tory is presented—whether in the school- 
room or in the daily newspaper—the 
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truth of the historical fact must be regard- 
ed as sacred. The authenticity, the inte- 
grality of the historical fact must be the 
only consideration. Also history must be 
reconstituted in totality; no facts must be 
hidden and no period given privileged 
treatment in relation to another, History 
will then become the story of action and! 
interaction among all peoples. It will be 
concerned not only with political events. 
but also with inventions, discoveries, and 
creations of the mind in which cach 
people has found self-expression, but which 
have only been made possible by collabo- 
ration between all peoples. This aspect 
of history deserves special attention in 
research work, teaching, and populariza- 
tion, for it is of special significance in the 
development of a sense of world unity. 
Scientific and cultural history is af the 
same time universal history. The same 
significance extends also to the history of 
religions, for religion, as is well known, 
has often been a source of fanaticism, 
superstition, intolerance, and aggression. 
Rightly understood and presented, and 
brought back to its fundamental vocatior 
as a universal spiritual experience common: 
to all men but differently expressed, reli- 
gion can be a decisive factor in the task 
of establishing world unity. 

Such a scrutiny of the fundamental 
concepts which affect man’s ways of think- 
ing can help build up a way of life that 
will ultimately provide the strongest 
antidote to the disunity, even the political 
disunity, that now exists in the world. 
For ‘disunity can only, be overcome by the. 
strong positive attitude that sees ; the, 
human race as`ône species and the achieve- , 
ments of every people as contributions to: _ 
the cultural heritage of mankind. 

°° Os I. R. R- 


THE ROLE OF ARMENIA IN HISTORY—2z 


BisHop TERENIG POLADIAN, S.I.M., PH.D. 


The second and concluding part of Bishop Terenig 
Poladian’s lecture on ‘The Role of Armenia in History’ 


is reproduced here 


The first part was published in the 


September issue of the Bulletin. 


OW let us consider the cultural aspect 
of Armenia’s contributions; we 
begin with its literature. Armenians 

had no script of their own until the fifth 
century AD. They used Syriac, but often 
Greek characters. The Court and the 
upper classes had a certain amount of 
Hellenistic culture. In the first century 
B.C., there were theatres in Tigranocerta, 
the new and magnificent capital built by 
Tigranes the Great, which, according to 
Strabo, ‘he had populated with war prison- 
ers from twelve Greek towns that he had 
destroyed’. - Plutarch mentions Artavazdes, 
son of Tigranes, who had written tragedies 
which were performed in the capital with 
great success. He also records that Lucil- 
lus made use of the dramas staged by thé 
Armenians in honour of his victory. 


THE ARMENIAN LITERATURE 


In pre-Christian era, the Armenians had 
popular poetry, songs, and heroic epics, 
full of powerful imagery, which were used 
in praising the exploits of national heroes, 
in celebrating royal marriages, and in 
religious feasts They contained also 
dirges for the dead, and ballads of customs. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments of 
these have been preserved. The birth ol 
Vahagn, the god of strenggh, war, and 
victory, who was the dragon-slayer and 
later associated with Hercules, is repre- 
sented in the following allegorical lan- 
guage by Moses of Khoren: 

Heaven and earth were in travail, 

And the crimson waters were in travail. 


And in the water, the crimson reed 

Was also in travail. 

From the mouth of the reed 

smoke, 

From the mouth of the reed issued flame, 

And out of the flame sprang the young 

child. 

His hair was ot fire, a beard had he 

of flame, 

And his eyes were suns. 

Moses of Khoren says, ‘With our own 
ears did we hear these words sung to the 
accompaniment of the harp’. 

Here is another specimen of a beautiful 
song, sung by the ministrels,. concerning 
the defeat of the Alans, and the desire of 
the Armenian king Artashes to marry 
the daughter of their king: 

Brave king Artashes 

Mounted his black charger, 
And took the red leathern cord 
With the golden ring. 

Like a swift-winged eagle 

He passed over the river, 

And cast the golden ring 
Round the waist of the Alan princess ; 
Causing much pain 

To the tender maiden, 

As he bore her swiftly 

Back to the camp. 

And of the wedding, they sang: 

It rained showers of gold when 
Artashes became a bridegroom. 
It rained pearls when Satenik became 
a bride. 
‘For’, says Moses of Khoren, ‘it was the 
custom of our kings to scatter coins 
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amongst the people when they arrived at 
the doors of the temple for their wedding, 
as also for the queens to scatter pearls in 
their bride-chamber.’ 

In the fourth century a.D., Proeresios 
(Parooyr Haikazn), an Armenian, won 
great fame in oratory. He taught rhetoric 
and philosophy at the university of Athens. 
Some of his students, such as St. Gregory 
Nazianzus and St. Basil, became eminent 
church fathers. Another student of his, 
Julian the Apostate, bestowed upon him 
exceptional honours. As an expression 
of profound admiration and deep grati- 
tude, his statue was erected in Rome with 
the inscription ‘Regina Rerum Roma Regi 
Eloquentiae’, 

After the invention of the Armenian 
characters by St. Mesrop at the beginning 
of the fifth century, a great literary epoch 
ensued. First the Bible was translated 
into Armenian. This translation is very 
important and valuable, because, firstly, it 
was made from exact and genuine copies 
of Bible manuscripts which existed at the 
time. Secondly, the Armenian language 
being very rich and subtle, and possessing 
clearness and flexibility in expression, the 
translation of the Scriptures has been very 
limpid, elegant, and thoroughly accurate ; 
as F. C. Conybeare notes, ‘Its renderings 
very faithfully transmit the meaning of 
the original text’. Thirdly, the transla- 
tors have been very faithful, and firmly 
adhered to the original text. To quote 
Conybeare again, ‘It fits the original like 
a kid glove fits the hand’. It was the 
general belief of the time that every word 
and syllable of the Holy Scriptures was 


written through divine inspiration. There- ` 


fore, to translate them, it was necessary 
to be altogether faithful not only to the 
general meaning of the sentences, but also 
to every word and syllable, which the 
Armenian translators have performed very 
carefully. This, however, has not been 
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achieved by the Vulgate and other trans- 
lations. Thus the Armenian Version of 
the Bible, a masterpiece, is called ‘The 
Queen of Translations’. It has great signifi- 
cance to scholars, for it contains the best 
and most genuine portions of Greek and 
Syriac codices, through which it will be 
possible to reconstruct the original text of 
the Bible. 

Through the Armenian translation, it 
was discovered that the ending of St 
Mark’s Gospel (16.9-16) concerning Christ’s 
resurrection, and the story of the woman 
taken in adultery (John, 8.3-12), do not 
constitute an integral part of the Gospels, 
but are later additions; Mark’s ending 
was added by Presbyter Aristion in the 
second century. 

We would like to note, en passant, that 
no translation of the Bible has ever made 
so great and lasting an impression on any 
people as the Armenian Version has made 
upon the Armenians. The Scriptures were 
regarded as their own God-revealed his- 
torical book, for events recorded in Genesis 
had happened in their own Fatherland, 
Armenia. In the Bible, they found the 
names of their national heroes, Haik 
(Orion, in Isaiah and Job) and Vahagn 
(Hercules, in II Maccabees). Haik had led 
the Armenians from the land of bondage 
into the land of freedom; so had Moses 
done for Israel. In the heroic history of 
Maccabees, they found the exact counter- 
part of the valiant deeds of Vardanank 
The sons of Sennecherib, Adramelech, and 
Sharezar took refuge in the land of 
Armenia. The stories of suffering and 
tribulation, and the revolt against oppres- 
sion as expréssed in the Bible, had their 
parallels in Armenian history; and thus 
the Book of God's breath, as designated 
in the Armenian Version, captivated the 
hearts of all the Armenians. And this is 
the reason why they became very faithful 
and staunch Christians, and heroically shed 
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their blood for centuries for the preserva- 
tion and dissemination of Christianity, 
From the fifth till about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the Armenian 
literature depicts historical, religious, and 
Christological accounts. ‘The glory of the 
Armenian literature’, says Dulouriez, ‘is 
the abundance and preciousness of her 
historical records. These records, succeed- 
ing each other uninterruptedly from the 
beginning of the fourth century to our 
days, form a golden chain which connects 
the old world with our own.’ Armenians, 
through their long and vexatious history, 
have come in constant contact with castern 
nations and peoples—Persians, Byzantines, 
the Caucasian races, Arabs, Seljuks. 
Mongols, the Ottomans, in short, with the 
entire history of the East—and have pre- 
served valuable documentary information 
about their wars, mores, and religions. 
‘Upon the whole’, as an eminent historian 
bears witness, ‘they show more judgement 
than the Arabian and Persian historians.’ 
‘It is a literature’, says another author, ‘that 
spans the wide chasm between the Dark 
Ages of Medieval Europe and the Victorian 
Illumination of the nineteenth century.’ 
In the realms of history, religion, Chris- 
tian doctrine, hy mnology, and hagiography, 
Armenian authors have made no less sig- 
nificant contributions. In the fifth century, 
Moses of Khoren, the Armenian Homer. 
wrote the history of Annenia from time 
immemorial to A.D. 428 This book is 
considered as one of the greatest and most 
important historical and literary works of 
the world’s literature. Eznik of Kulpi, in 
his Refutation of Sects, gives valuable 
information about Mazdeism*and Marcion- 
ism. Elishe Vardapet has some essential 
material on Mazdeism. David, a philos- 
opher, called ‘the Invincible’, avrote philo- 
sophical treatises and expositions on the 
works of Aristotle and Porphyry. Anania 
of Shirak (seventh century), a renowned 
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mathematician, proved the revolution of 
the earth around the sun. Armenian 
ecclesiastical canons and the treatise of 
Otsnetsi (+728) are genuine and good 
sources about Mesallian and Paulician 
sects ; likewise, Gregory Magistros (eleventh 
century) and Gregory of Tathev (fourteenth 
century) are on Paulicians and Mani- 
cheans. The treatise of the latter, Contra 
Mohammedanos, sheds new light on the 
doctrinal and liturgical disputations be- 
tween the Christians and the Saracens. 

Moreover, the’ theological writings of 
Otsnetsi, Shnorbali, Tathevatsi, and other 
divines contain not only Christological 
problems analysed and expressed in plain 
language, but they also display such spirit 
of tolerance and broadmindedness which, I 
venture to say, is unsurpassed in the annals 
of any Church. 

The hymns and canticles, some of which 
are attributed to St. Sahak and St. Mesrop, 
and those of Komitas Catholicos (seventh 
century), and especially of Nerses Shnor- 
hali (twelfth century)— in addition to his 
other works—are characterized by a 
magnificent beauty of form, profound reli- 
gious inspiration, and deep spiritual mean- 
ing. One of Shnorhali’s prayers, composed 
of twenty-four verses, has been translated 
into thirty-six languages. The Book of 
Elegies, the work of the great theologian 
and mystic Gregory of Narek (951-1009), is 
one of the most beautiful and original 
works of the mystic poetry of humanity. It 
is a collection of prayers, meditations, and 
visions with high-soaring imagination. 
The author opens his heart to God and 
reveals his soul in converse with Him. 
This work is venerated by the Armenians 
as a sacred book, healer of all kinds of ill- 
ness, a miracle in itself. Catholicos Gregory 
Vkayaser (The Marty:ophile, eleventh cen- 
tury) compiled and translated many bio- 
graphical and edifying accounts of the lives 
of saints. 
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About the beginning of the ‘hirech Te 
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century, the Armenian popular poets— 
Frik, Constantine of Erzinka, John of 
Thelkouran, Gregory of Aghthamar, 
Nahapet Kouchak, Sayat-Nova, and others 
—developed a new lyricism which con- 
tinued to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This poetry with its Christian spirit 
has the vestiges of old paganism. It not 
only expresses the aspirations of the soul, 
but also the ardour of the body ; it depicts 
the heavenly life as well as the terrestrial ; 
it not only strikes many a deep chord of 
joy and happiness, but also the gloom of 
sorrow and suffering. 

The literary activities of the Armenians, 
however, have not ceased. After the 
middle of the nineteenth century, until the 
First World War, those Armenians living 
in Russia and Turkey produced great 
poets, writers, intellectuals, and scholars. 
It was a period of great enlightenment and 
literary production, which, unfortunately, 
came to an end with the unspeakable per- 
secutions and massacres executed by the 
Turks on these innocent and gifted people. 
After the incorporation of Armenia in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in 
1921, however, it has experienced a literary 
and intellectual renaissance unique in its 
long and glorious history. 

Besides the original writings which were 
just mentioned, Armenian literature is also 
famous ‘for its translations. After the 
formation of the alphabet and the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, the works of 
the Church Fathers were translated into` 
Armenian. There were translations of the 
Greek secular writers—Plato, Aristotle, 
Dionysius, Justinus, Porphyry, Philo, 
Apollodorus, Euclid, Andronicus of 
Rhodes, Callimachus of Cyrene, Olympio- 
dorus the Younger, and others. We find 
also the Romance of Alexander, of the 
pseudo-Callisthenes, and excerpts from 
the comedies of Menander. Unfortu- 
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nately, most of these translations gre not 
The Peliades of Euripides, the 
original text of which has been lost, 1s 
preserved in the Rhetoric ascribed to 
Moses of Khoren. The same author, in 
his history of Armenia, has brief passages 
from twenty-five Greek historians. In 
addition to these, some historical works 
were also translated from Greek into 
Armenian, 

Regarding the writings of the Church 
Fathers, the original texts of which have 
heen lost or are not yet available, it must 
be noted that some of them have been 
known to the literary world through their 
Armenian versions. These are: the 
Apostolic Preaching of Irenaeous, and the 
fourth and fifth chapters of his book 
Against Schismatics; the Diatessaron of 
Tatian ; the Chronology of Eusibius ; and 
the Christological Disputations of Timothy 
Aelurius ; the commentaries of St. Chrys- 
sostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Ephraim 
the Syrian on Ezekiel; two treatises of 
Origen, and his commentary on the Book 
of Job and the Song of Songs; Zeno’s On 
Nature ; fragments from the writings of 
Hippolytus ; the third epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, and their reply ; the apoc- 
ryphal account of the death of St. John ; 
the false Athanasian Sermo Mayor, an 
epistle addressed to the Antiochian Church 
(fragments of this are extant in Greek) ; the 
letter of Proclus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, to St. Sahak concerning the false 
preachings of the Nestorians (a few frag- 
ments are found in Mansi); and the 
Exegesis of St. John’s Gospel by the Syrian 
archimandrite John. The Armenian 
historian Ghevond (eighth century) has pre- 
served the long letter of Emperor Leo III 
to Omar JJ, wherein he refutes, in detail, 
the Mohammedan doctrines and gives 
enlightening information about the beliefs 
and concepts of the Orthodox Church con- 
cerning Moslem religion. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 

Armenia has remarkable fame tor her 
art—architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Her outstanding contribution, however, is 
in the field of architecture. 

The original fundamental style of the 
churches was the typical ground-plan, a 
square structure imitating the earlier 
pagan temples. Over this square building, 
the Armenians constructed a central dome, 
whıch already was in use in the East. 
This new style was used on Armenia’s 
heathen edifices in the fourth century, after 
Christianity became her state religion. The 
Armenians, however, were the first nation 
to introduce the dome resting on a high 
polygonal or cylindrical drum bearıng the 
pyramidal or the conical structure. In 
small churches particularly, the dome is 
raised over a square bay, and rests on 
squinches, whereas in larger buildings, 
where the cupola cannot cover the entire 
inner space, pendentives are used. Four 
big pillars erected at the angles of the 
square are joined together by means of 
semi-circular arches. The space between 
the latter is filled by inverted spherical 
triangles ; the upturned bases of these tri- 
angles bear the weight of the drum upon 
which the dome stands. In the beginning 
of the seventh century, the domed church 
with its simple massive walls, with adequate 
support and proper buttressing by inner 
abutments rather than by exterior addi- 
tions, became the characteristic form of 
Armenian architecture. 

It should be pointed out that at this 
period, while European Christian architec- 
ture was still in its infancy @nd the whole 
of Europe in the Dark Ages, Armenia was 
in an enlightened age of art, wherein 
architecture had achieved perfection. 

It is now an incontrovertible fact in the 
history of art that Armenia has played a 
major rôle in the development of Byzantine 
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and Gothic architecture. Moreover, its 
influence has spread in Asia and in Europe 
as far as Spain, Ireland, and Scandinavia. 
‘Greek genius of St. Sophia and Italian 
genius of St. Peters’, says Strzygowski, ‘only 
realized more fully what the Armenians 
had originated’ “The architects of 
Armenia’, declares Charles Diehl, another 
world renowned scholar, ‘were very great 
masters. They were also great travellers, 
and as such they have spread knowledge 
in all the orient. From Georgia, where 
the churches are strictly Armenian, from 
the Caucasus, they have carried their in- 
struction to Russia and to the Slavs of 
the south. ... One discovers also the 
influence of the Armenian architecture in 
the lowest part of Peloponnesus.’ Armen- 
ian architects had won such great reputa- 
tion in Byzantium that, when the dome 
of St. Sophia was damaged in g89 by an 
earthquake, Tiridates, the famous Armen- 
ian architect and the builder of the 
cathedral of Ani, was summoned by 
Emperor Basil to restore it. 

The Armenian method of building is 
highly significant All the edifices are con- 
structed of stone, smooth-faced and care- 
fully cut and joined. Often the stones are 
so perfectly fitted together that no mortar 
is used between them. The churches with 
their simple proportions, massive stone 
walls, soaring domes, and their position— 
often built on high inaccessible cliffs— 
render themselves extremely charming and 


imposing. 
Armenian architecture is primarily 
decorative On the façades of the 


churches, there are carved crosses, inter- 
laced and foliate motifs, and animal and 
human forms, 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 


We shall now deal with the important 
and unique réle of the Armenian Church. 
Her ancient and unvarying tradition 
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acknowledges as her founders the two 
apostles of Christ, St. Thaddeus and St. 
Bartholomew, who preached Christianity 
and established churches in Armenia. Some 
relics closely connected with the mission 
of these apostles and other disciples are 
highly venerated by the Armenians. One 
of them is the image of the Saviour on 
canvas brought from Jerusalem to Edessa 
to King Abgarus, who possessed a part of 
southern Armenia, and whom—with other 
kings of Edessa—Armenians considered as 
their own ruler. The other relic which 
was brought to Armenia by St. Thaddeus, 
and which is now preserved in Etchmiad- 
zin, is the spear with which the soldier 
pierced the side of Christ (John, 19.34). 
The third one is the image of St. Mary the 
Virgin, carved on wood, given by the 
apostles to Bartholomew, for he was not 
present at the Assumption of the Holy 
Lady. Later, it was brought to Armenia 
by him, Although a considerable number 
of people had accepted the new faith 
during the first three centuries, it was only 
in A.D. 301 that, through the efforts of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, Christianity 
became the state religion of Armenia by 


_ the decree of King Tiridates. This event 


is highly significant, because through it 
Armenia had the unique distinction of be- 
ing the first Christian state in the world. 
The conversion of Constantine the Great 
took place twelve years later, in A.D. 313, 
when, by the edict of Milan, he put 
Christianity and paganism in the empire 
on the same level. 

The Armenians were also the first nation 
to defend Christianity. In 311, Maxim- 
ianus, the Dacian, declared war against the 
Armenians because of their conversion 
into the new religion, but, as Eusebius 
asserts, ‘he was defeated in the battle with 
all his armies’. Later, throughout her 
history, Armenia had to fight and shed 
her blood valiantly for the preservation 


and vindication of Christianity. This is the 
reason why she has been known to be ‘the 
Torch Bearer’ of the Christian religion in 
the East. Beginning with the fifth century, 
Armenia became the bulwark of Christian- 
ity in Asia. Through the heroism and 
martyrdom ot S. S. Vardanank and Vahan- 
iank, the expansion of Zoroastrianism was 
restrained. Later, despite the fact that 
she was overrun and ravaged by the Arabs 
and the Turks, she was still able to defend 
Christianity and withhold the spread of 
Mohammedanism. Had it not been for 
Armenia, Christianity in Asia would have 
been vanquished by the Persian fire-wor- 
shippers and the Mohammedans. To 
quote Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: ‘The Armenian people have often 
been defeated and overrun, yet thcir 
historic réle of constant resistance to inva- 
sion has played a vital and self-sacrificing 
part in saving Europe by giving to it time 
for preparation and defence, while their 
country was occupied and ravaged to 
delay the invading hordes.’ 

From the fourth century, Armenians 
began to have extensive activities in 
spreading Christianity and in promoting 
learning outside Armenia. The evangeliza- 
tion of Georgia, Caspian Albania, and 
Atropatene were accomplished by the 
efforts of St. Gregory the Illuminator, who 
despatched missionaries to those countrics 
His grandson, Bishop Grigoris, suffered 
martyrdom in Georgia. In the fifth cen- 
tury, St. Mesrop went to Georgia and 
Caspian Albania with a group of teachers 
and ecclesiastical leaders, formed characters 
for them, translated the Scriptures into the 
vernacular, and established churches and 
schools in many places. His missionary 
activities expanded even beyond the 
Caspian. . 

The Patriarchal Sees of Georgia and 
Caspo-Albania were under the jurisdiction 
of the Armenian Catholicate. Their 
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Catholicoi were consecrated by the Armen- 
ian patriarchs, and took part as senior 
members in the ecclesiastical councils con- 
vened by the latter. In 608, the Georgian 
See, with her head Kurion, accepted the 
Chalcedonian Christology and seceded 
from the Armenian Church; the Sec of 
Caspo-Albania was abolished in 1836, on 
account of the fusion of the Caspo-Alban- 
ians with the Armenians. Since 1836, it 
constitutes a diocese within the Armenian 
See. 

The Armenian Church occupied a Jead- 
ing position among the Eastern Lesser 
Orthodox Churches. The Christians in 
Persia constantly appealed to the Armen- 
ian Patriarchate for assistance and protec- 
tion against the encroachments of the 
Nestorians. Catholicos Kristaphor Tiraridj 
(539-45), among others, not onlv defended 
the Church in Persia before the Persian 
monarch, but consecrated her bishops and 
assisted her in’ tending the flock More- 
over, the Syrian Orthodox Christians who 
lived in North Mesopotamia. and followed 
the teachings of Julian Hallicarnasius, who 
preached the incorruptibility of the Lord's 
body, sought the assistance and leadership 
of the Armenian See. In 549, one of their 
clergymen, named Abdisho, was ordained 


bishop by the Armenian Catholicos 
Nerses II of Bagrevand. 
The Turkish government recognized 


only the Greek and the Armenian patri- 
archs of Constantinople as the heads of the 
two orthodox Christian groups in the East. 
This division was made on the basis of 
doctrine, and not of race or nationality. 
Thus, all the dyophysites comprising the 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Serviarts, Albanians, 
Walachians, Moldavians, Ruthenians, 
Croatians, Caramanians, Syrians, Melkites, 
and Arabs, with their respective leaders, 
came under the aegis of the Greck Patri- 
archate; while the orthodox Cyrillian 
monophysites comprising the Armenians. 
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Syrians, Chaldeans, Copts, Georgians, and 
Abyssinians, with their respective heads, 
came under the spiritual control of the 
Armenian Patriarchate. The mono 
physites in the Holy Land held the same 
position with respect to the Armenian 
Patriarchate in Jerusalem. 

The Armenian See in Jerusalem is of 
international significance, for she is the 
guardian of the holy places with the 
Greeks and the Latins. She has pre- 
ponderant rights over important holy 
shrines. The Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
belongs to the Armenians, Greeks, and 
Latins; the church of the Holy Virgin 
Mary in Gethsemanee and that of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem are possessed by the 
Armenians and thc Greeks. S. S. James 
Monastery on Mt. Sion and other sanctu- 
aries are in the sole possession of the 
Armenians The Armenians have been in 
the Holy Land since the inception of 
Christianity ; and before the sixth century, 
seventy Armenian monasteries had been 
founded in Jerusalem and other places. 
In the seventh century, these had formed 
a diocese under che jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 

It is interesting to discover that the 
Armenians had a noteworthy connection 
with the Germanic nations of the north. 
Sophus Bugge has shown that ‘there are 
several Armenian elements in the Gothic 
of Ulfilas’s translation of the Bible’. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nanser. points out that prob 
ably the Goths received their first Chris- 
tian teaching from the Armenians. Those 
‘near the Black Sea apparently had another 
connection with Armenia, probably 
through Armenian traders and mission- 
aries’. The architecture which these 
Goths ‘brought with them to Bulgaria and 
Western Europe scems to indicate Armen- 
ian influences’. Even ‘in Spain there were 
Gothic princes with Armenian names, 
such as Artavasdes (circa A.D. 710). Three 
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Armenian bishops, Peter, Abraham, and 
Stephen, in the eleventh century, had 
gone as far as Iceland to preach 
Christianity. 

On the eastern part of the world also, 
the Armenian Church had her influence. 
In 1254, an Armenian king, Hethoum, 
went to Tataristan, east of the Caspian 
Sea, and converted into Christianity King 
Mankou, the royal family, prandees, and 
many other people. Thereatter, the 
monarch promised to help the Armenians 
and bestow freedom upon the Christians. 
For many centuries the Armenians 
had their church in Kabul, which was 
destroyed by the Emir of Afghanistan in 
1897. In the fourteenth century, the 
Armenians who were trading in China 
established two churches, which they gave 
to Roman Catholics when their number 
was greatly diminished. Through the moral 
support and financial help of Mirza Zul- 
Quarnain, Armenian Emir of the Mogul 
Court in the sixteenth century, the Jesuit 
fathers were able to carry on their mission- 
ary work in India. The oldest Christian 
churches in Agra (1562), Calcutta (1707), 
and Singapore (1835) were built by the 
Armenians. The translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Chinese was commenced- in 


Calcutta, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, by an Armenian, 
named Lassar, born in Macao. Lassar 


was also engaged by the English as 
Chinese interpreter in Bengal. 

When we speak about the Armenian 
Church, we should bear in mind that it 
is the most liberal, broadminded, and 
‘tolerant Church in Christendom. ‘The 
spirit of tolerance and of liberalism forms 
the groundwork of the Armenian Church‘, 
declares one of her-great divines. She be- 
lieves in and stresses the fact that Churches 
should be at liberty to differ on points of 
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sccondary importance. She never con- 
demns, as many Churches do, as heretics 
or schismatics those Churches which would 
not conform to her own teachings. She 
believes that each Church is saved by her 
own faith, Her lofty motto for centuries 
has been as follows: Unity in essentials, 
liberty in doubtful matters, and charity in 
all things. 

Democratic spirit and administration 1s 
also characteristic of the Armenian Church 
Sacerdotal exclusiveness has never becn 
practised by her. Since the very begin- 
ning, she has belonged as much to the 
laity as to the clergy. The former take 
part even in discussions concerning 
doctrinal and disciplinary matters. The 
greater part of the administrative power 
in ecclesiastical affairs is in their hands. 
The clergy are elected and ordained by the 
general consent of the faithful, who have 
also the preponderant voice in the election 
of the incumbents of the Holy Sees and 
the dioceses 

The Armenian Church preserves the 
doctrines and the rites of the ancient 
Christian Church in their purity and 
simplicity. She accepts only the first three 
ecumenical councils—Nicea, Constantino- 
ple, and Ephesus—where the fundamental 
dogmas and principles of Christianity 
were declared and adopted by all Churches. 
She has not sought to increase the burden 
of mysteries, the number of dogmas, and 
of councils, which in one way or another 
hinder the mutual understanding, love, and 
communion among Christian Churches. 

The supreme head of the Armenian 
Church, His Holiness the Catholicos, re- 
sides in Etchifiiadzin, the Holy City of the 
Armenians. The jurisdiction of Etch- 
miadzin extends over the entire Church 
Armenians seattered throughout the world 
are equally the sheep of the same flock 
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This ıs the third and last of a senes of lectures on 
Kaulilya’s Arthagastra which D-. Radhagovinda Basak 


gave at the Institute in 1951. 


The first two lectures 


appeared in the August and September issues of the 


Bulletin. 


OOK X of the drihaSastra deals with 

warfare. Here Kautilya speaks of 

two kinds of army camps (skandha- 
vara), one moving and the other stationery. 
The protector of the capital city, during 
the absence of the king in camp, should 
prohibit disputes, drinking, social pleasures, 
gatherings, and gamblings amongst the 
soldiers stationed in the city, and should 
stric:ly adhere to the passport system and 
arrange for the arrest of armed men going 
out without permit from the army quar- 
ters. The king should protect his army 
during its march through difficult and 
dangerous routes, or when under harass- 
ment of the enemy’s attacks, or when in 
fear of disease, pestilence, or famine, or 
in any other kind of emergency; but he 
should destroy his enemy’s army falling 
under such hard circumstances. Kautilya 
advocates a treacherous fight (Rkiitayuddha). 
in case a king fails to undertake a fair 
fight (praka@fayuddha) for want of a 
stronger army, power of intrigue, and 
utilization of proper time for invasion. 


WARFARE 


How a king should inspire and enthuse 
his soldiers by his words, or through his 
ministers and the priest,*can be best 
described in the words of the ArthaSistra 
itself. A passage spoken to the army by 
the king runs thus: ‘It is declared in the 
Vedas that the goal (heaven) which is 
attained by brave men is also attained bv 
sacrificers (performing) the final ablutions 


in sacrifices in which fees (co the priests) 
have been duly paid.’ And to this 
effect occur the following two verses. (1) 
‘Warriors losing <heir lives in fair fights 
attain immediately those places (in heaven 
or still beyond it which are won by the 
Brahmanas performing many a sacrifice 
and charity and being desirous of getting 
into heaven.’ (g) “The man (warrior) who 
does not fight (for his king), in return for 
the subsistence received from his master, 
is not destined to acquire the new vessel 
filled with water, well consecrated and 
covered over witk darbha grass, but he is 
rather destined tc go to hell? Hence it is 
clear that the sinfulness of desisting from 
fighting in the sovereign’s cause must be 
preached and pointed out to the soldiers 
by the king and 113 ministers. 

In this Book are also treated such topics 
as the battle-grouids for elephants, horses, 
men, and chariots ; the work of these four 
kinds of troops; the formation of various 
kinds of arrays ir respect of wings, flanks, 
and front with cifierent combinations of 
the four troops; and their fight. It may 
be noted that .n ancient warfare the 
service of unarmed labourers (visti) was 
requisitioned for helping the fighting 
forces, and their business was to examine 
camps, roads, bridges, wells, and river 
ghats; to carry machines, weapons, 
armours, paraphcrnalia, and food (arms 
and ammunition) ; and to remove from the 
battle-field the wounded soldiers. Kautilya 
has no qualms wien he advocates the use 
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of all sorts of secret contrivances, such as 
the workings of tīksna (bravado) spies and 
traitors ; setting fire to enemy’s encamp- 
ments; sudden attacks on the wings and 
Hanks of the enemy’s army ; and false decla- 
ration of the burning of the enemy’s fort, 
of rebellion by a member of his family, or 
any of his enemies, or a forest chief of his. 
For Kautilya says, “The arrow shot by an 
archer may or may not kill even a single 
man, but the sharp (intriguing) intellect 
applied by a wise man can kill even those 
who are in the (mother’s) womb’. 


‘GUILDS AND CORPORATIONS 


t 

The next Book (XI) contains an im- 
portant reference to some economic guilds 
and political corporations, in the shape 
of tribal republics, which existed in some 
parts of India-in Kautilya’s time. Here the 
author of the Arthasaslra advances the 
theory that the acquisition of military aid 
from a sagha (tribal corporation) is the 
best of all such aids received by a king, 
in the shape of recruitment of soldiers 
and formation of alliance, as such sanghas 
are invincible to the enemies on account 
of their corporate unity. Hence a vijigisu 
is enjoined to secure the services of the 
sanghas by the application of the methods 
of sama (conciliation) and ddna (gift), if 
they are favourably disposed towards him, 
or by bheda (dissension) and danda 
(punishment), if they are opposed to him. 
Kautilya describes here the means of show- 
ing favour or disfavour towards the 
sanghas of the Kamboja and Surastra 
Ksatriyas and other guilds who are varta- 
Sastropajivins, i.e. those who live by vartd 
(agriculture, cattle breeding, and trade) 
and fastra (martial occupation); and also 
towards the tribal organizations of the 
Licchivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas Madrakas, 
Mukuras, Kurus, Paficalas, and others who 
are raja-Sabdopajivins, i.e. those who live 
by the title of rdjan (royal persons). We 


are also told of the vijigiyu using various 
secret methods of sowing dissension 
among the sanghamukhyas (chiefs of these 
corporate bodies) to his own benefit, so 
that the cohesion of these sanghas, when 
hostile to him, may gradually be slackened 
and ultimately destroyed. Spies are even 
allowed to engage beautiful women for 
creating mutual jealousy the 
hostile chiefs, and also for contriving 
secret means to put an end to thcir 
lives, 


among 


MACHIAVELLIAN CONTRIVANCES 


Book XII of the Arthasdstra is a pe- 
culiar adhtkarana, and in this we read of 
various extraordinary Machiavellian con- 
trivances, generally worked out by secret 
agencies, which are to be used by a weaker 
(abaliydn) vijigisu, when fighting aganist a 
stronger (baltyan) enemy The methods 
advocated are extremely horrible, and they 
can hardly be supported from the moral 
point of view. In the first chapter of this 
Book, Kautilya at the outset mentions the 
opinions of Bharadvaja and Visalaksa on 
the attitude to be adopted by a weaker 
king against a stronger enemy—that he 
should prostrate before the stronger enemy 
(according to Bharadvaja), or attempt an 
assault against him (according to Vigi- 
laksa). The author of the <4rthasastra 
disagrees with these two views and declares 
that the weaker king, when attacked by 
a Stronger enemy, should either take shelter 
under a third superior king or resort to 
an important fort. 

Aggressors, according to Kautilva, are of 
three types: (1) dharmavyayit (an invader 
pleased with the surrender of the invaded), 
(2) lobhavijayt (one pleased with the 
acquisition of territory and wealth of the 
invaded), and (3) aswavijayi (one pleased 
not merely with the gain of territory. 
treasure, and the sons and wives of the 
invaded, but also seeks the latter’s life). 
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According to Kautilya, sutable arrange- 
ment for the protection of his own person 
must be made by a weaker king in such 
circumstances. 

The second chapter very admirably 
discusses the battle of intrigue to be 
adopted by a weaker king against the 
stronger invader. in whose territory 
prakrti-vyasana (internal disorders) must 
be created by measures advocated in earlier 
adhtkaranas dealing with the activities of 
spies. The third chapter describes the 
secret methods adopted by the spies of the 
weaker king against the high state func- 
tionaries, princes, and chief army officers 
of the stronger aggressor We are also 
told here as to how he should incite the 
invader’s mandala (statal circle) to revolt 
against him. In the fourth chapter, it is 
mentioned that such an invader should be 
weakened through spies attempting to use 
weapons, fire, and poison against his 
military officers, and through men engaged 
to destroy the supply of stores and 
granaries of that king. 

Strangely enough, in the fifth chapter. 
it is stated that the stronger aggressor may 
be killed, through devices introduced by 
the weaker vijigisu, when he enters the 
precincts of a temple for worship on 
special occasions Some of these measures 
may be compared with those described in 
the  dandopanata-prakarana (fifteenth 
chapter of Book VII). Hérein is also 
explained the method by which the 
stronger aggressor should be made to 
accept from a pretending friend (under 
secret arrangement made by the weaker 
king) a supply of poisoned grains, oil, 
jaggery, and salt for use wh his capital 
city. The section dealing with ekavijaya, 
ie. success of the weaker king in bringing 
about the death of the stronger enemy 
by secret methods adopted without any 
extraneous aid, is also very interesting. 
though horrible. 
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THE CONQUEST OL THE ENEMY'S 
TERRITORY 

In Book XMI, Kautilya first deals with 
the question as to how the vijigisu should 
sow the seeds of dissension in the countries 
of enemy kings. being desirous of seizing. 
their territories, and how in that act he 
should strive to enthuse his own people 
and imghten the subjects of his enemies 
by giving wide publicity to his omni- 
science (sarvajha-khydpana) and associa- 
tion with divinities (daivatasamyoga- 
khyapana). This ts done by openly stat- 
ing things learnt through spies and re- 
porters, and by anncuncing through agents 
concealed in the bodies of images of 
deities. By means of dire treachery, he 
should make a plan to see that the enemy 
king is enticed to come out of his own 
protected territory with his family and 
ministers to visit a faked up ascetic, who 
is alleged to be four hundred years old 
and living in the outskirts of his own 
capital, who is to declare his 
imminent entry into fire for a renewal of 
his body. The wijrgisw should invite the 
unfortunate enemy to attend that miracle ; 
and when he is off his guard” there. his 
life is disposed of by desperadoes (fi spas). 
The chapter describes the most 
intricate working of the different emis- 
saries appointed by a viyigisu to bring 
about the death and downfall of his enemy 
and his trusted munisters allies. and 
associates. Then detailed 
description of the utygisu’s operations, of 
the siege and storming of the enemy's 
forts, and of the acquisition of the latter's 
territories 

According to Kautilya, the first step 
towards the conquest of the entire earth. 
ie. the attainment of imperial suzerainty 
by a vijigisu, after having acquired the 
enemy’s territory, is to try to occupy the 
dominion of a madhyama king, and having 
done that, he is to occupy the territory 


and 


next 


follows a 
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of an uddsina king. In «he absence of 
these kings, he should win over the hearts 
of their ministers and officers and capture 
their other prakrtis (treasury and army) 
by dint of his own overflowing virtues ; 
this is the second step. In the absence of 
a mandala, he should bring pressure upon 
his allies by means of his enemies, and 
upon his enemies by means of his allies ; 
this is the third step. The fourth and 
last step is to win over gradually, one by 
one, the sémantas (feudal vassals). When 
all this is done, the conqueror is to enjoy 
the newly acquired dominion according to 
the rules prescribed in the Arthasastra, 
and see to it that the proper scheme of 
castes (varnas) and stages of life (aSramas) 
is strictly adhered to.. 

The fifth chapter of this Book tells us 
how a vijigīşu should, after having con- 
quered an enemy's territory, consolidate 
his new position by creating confidence 
in the minds of the conquered people. 
He should cover his enemy’s vices by his 
own virtues, and his enemy’s virtues by 
doubling his own. He should strive for 
the happiness and good of the people by 
properly performing his’ own duties, and 
by bestowing favours, remitting dues, 
giving gifts, and awarding honours. He 
should remember that a king who breaks 
his promise to do good becomes untrust- 
worthy in the eyes of both his own people 
and the people of his enemy. He should 
never act contrary to the wisbes of the 
people of the newly conquered country. 
Rather he should himself adopt their 
mode of life, dress, language. and customs. 
He should show devotion to their local 
deities (daivatas), and he should take 
interest in the festivities (utsavas). con- 
vivial assemblies (samajas), and amuse- 
ment parties (vihdras) arranged by those 


‘ people. 


Learned men, orators, and religious 
persons in that territorv should be award- 
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ed lands, grants, and gifts of other kind, 
and also immunity from taxation. He 
should issue orders for full jail-delivery 
(sarvabandhana-moksana) and offer help to 
the miserable, the helpless, and the 
diseased. He should establish righteous 
customs alter abolishing those that are 
deemed unrighteous and injurious to the 
state revenue and the army. Such should 
also be the vijigisu’s conduct when he 
recovers his own lost territory or liberates 
his inherited land. In short. he 
should introduce righteous customs among 
his people even if he has to borrow them 
from others; and he should never support 
unrighteous customs even though they are 
observed by others, 


own 


SECRET. SCHEMES TO DESTROY 
THE ENEMY 


In Book XIV, Kautilya deals with 
certain secret schemes for bringing about 
the destruction of the king’s enemies In 
this connection, he has discussed the 
following three topics, viz (1) application 
of poison etc. for the destruction of his 
enemies, (2) application of medicinal pre- 
parations and use of mantas (incanta- 
tions) against his enemies, and (3) 
remedial measures against harm done by 
the enemies to his own army. These 
devices contrived by the king for deceiv- 
ing and injuring his enemies are wonder- 
ful and delusive. 

A vijigisu should not hesitate to secretly 
appoint trustworthy men and women, who 
are extremely loyal to himself, and who, 
putting on various disguises, would 
administer poison in the food and other 
objects of enjoyment used by the enemy 
Various poisonous preparations which can 
cause instantaneous death are described in 
this connection. Other measures which 
can cause blindness, madness, and other 
diseases, such as leprosy, consumption, 
typhoid fever. deafness, dumbness, ew., 
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are also discussed here. Mention is also 
made of the means to be adopted to poison 
the drinking water used by the enemy. 

The use of certain kinds of powdery 
preparations enables a man to go without 
food for very many days, even for a month 
at a stretch. A certain kind of oil causes 
change in the colour of things if besmeared 
with it, another medicament can turn into 
white the complexion of man. There are 
devices by which fire may be made to burn 
on water without being quenched. Certain 
kinds of shocs there are which can enable 
the wearer to walk mules and miles with- 
out fatigue. Pastes there are applying 
which a person can walk on fire. There 
are eye-lotions which can make the user 
see things even in deep darkness Prep- 
arations there are applying which one can 
become invisible to the enemies and 
make others fall into deep slumber. 
Mantras are spoken of here which have 
power to make doors open by themselves, 
and to enable men to drive a cart in the 
sky. 

Removal of the bad effects caused by 
the enemies’ application of poison, poison- 
ous drugs, etc. against the king’s own 
army is discussed in the last chapter. 
Kautilya finds no fault with adopting such 
measures, which rather help the king to 
protect the institution of the four varnas. 
Protection of his own people as well as 
destruction of his enemies by the use of 


_ powerful mantras and medicinal and 
magical drugs is fully supported by 
Kautilya. The king is enjoined to secure 


his own safety and that of his army even 
by making use of poisonous gases and 
other kinds of mixtures tð vitiate the 
water, grass, and fuel to be used by his 
enemies. , 
Lastly, Book XV, which has only one 
chapter, gives the plan of the composition 
of the Arthaśāstia, which is defined here 
as the science dealing with the means of 
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acquiring and ruling the earth (containing 
mankind) The author here sets forth, 
with examples from the text of the book, 
the thirty-two kinds of methodological 
principles, namely, adiukaana (larger sec- 
tion of the subject-matter), vedhäna (small 
topic under discussion), yoga (yoking sup- 
plementary sentences to a statement), etc. 
At the end of the treatise, Kautilya says 
that this astra (treatise) establishes and 
maintains the triad, dharma, artha, and 
kdma, and puts down acts detrimental to 
artha. 


PRE-KAUTILYAN SCHOOLS OF 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Kautilya begins his Arthasastra with 
salutation to two reputed ancient political 
philosophers, Sukra (USanas) and Brha- 
spati. He also refers to older teachers 
(pitivacaryas) who had established their 
own schools of political thought, or who 
had written treatises on the subject, and 
whose works he now abridges in his own 
trealuse. It is therefore evident that 
Kautilya does not claim to be the origi- 
nator of the science of statecraft. His 
book clearly shows that even prior to him 
this science of statecraft must have been 
highly developed over a long period. 
The names of earlier schools of political 
thought mentioned by him include those 
of Manu (Manavah), Brhaspati (Barha- 
spatyah), Usanas (AuSanasah), Paragara 
(Parasarah), and Ambhi (Ambhiyah). The 
first four are famous as political thinkers 
and writers, but the last mentioned 
(Ambhi) is not much heard of in Sanskrit 
literature. 

It may be noted here that, during 
Alexander the Great’s advance towards 
India, there was a prince called Ambhi 
(Omphis), son of the king of Taksasila 
(Taxila), who advised his father to sur- 
render his principality to the Yawana 
(Greek) king and march in Alexander's 
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company against other Indian kings, thus 
unbarring the door shamelessly and 
treacherously to the western invader's 
approach, instead of uniting with other 
Indian princes against the foreign aggressor. 
Whether this peculiar view of Ambhi was 
supported by other political thinkers of 
the time does not appear to be clear to 
us. But it may possibly be correct to say 
that there might have existed a school of 
political thought which was called 
Ambhiya, as Kautilya has it. The only 
reference to it by Kautilya ıs in the seven- 
teenth chapter of Book L where he dis- 
cusses the topic of the personal protection 
of the king from the hands of a wicked 
“son. 

The author of the Arthaśãstia refers to, 
some earlier authority on statecraft by the 
respectful appellation ‘acaryah’, in the 
plural number. This unnamed authority 
may have been his own teacher, and the 
plural number may have been used out of 
reverence to the guru’s opinion. Kautilya 
has also mentioned the names of Bhara- 
dvaja (Drona), Visalaksa (Siva, the 
politician), Piguna (Narada), Vatavyadhi 
(Uddhava), Bahudanuiputra (Indra), Para- 
fara, and P§riigara (Vvasa?) Their 
opinions are referred to in connection with 
such topics as selection of ministers, 
surveillance over princes of doubtful 
loyalty, false deposition by witnesses in the 
court, consolidation of rulership, battle of 
intrigue, open fight, etc. After stating 
their views, Kautilya, however, very often 
signifies his own opinion or viewpoint by 
the words ‘ifi Kautilyal’, indicating his 
approval, or ‘neli Kauftlyah’, indicating 
his disapproval. Of these pre-Kautilyan 
teachers, the names of some of them occur 
in the Afahabharata also. 

The name ‘Kautilva’, assumed by 
Canakya or Visnugupta. seems to be an 
abusive nickname, and it may well be 
compared with the names of some of ‘the 
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earlier political thinkers like Piguna, 
Vatavyadhi, Bāhudantīputra, etc., all of 
which denote some kind of physical or 
mental defect or deformity. It is not very 
casy to ascertain the reason for their being 
so named even during their own time 
Kautilya’s name, at least, is certamly con- 
nected with its base-form ‘kulle (crooked 
in nature), as is evident from the cruel 
and horrible methods which this revolu- 
tionary political philosopher and shrewd 
statesman advocates in dealing with the 
problems of diplomacy and warfare, and 
in solving which not much consideration 
of religion or morality is ever stressed 
upon. The name should not be 
‘Kautalya’, derived from the gofra name 
‘kutala’, as some scholars suppose. 


VIEWS OF SCHOLARS ON THE AUTHOR 
AND THE SUBJECT-MATTER 


Now, we may raise the controversial 
question as to whether the Arihasastra was 
composed in the Maurya age by Kautilya 
himself as the sole writer and compiler ol 
the text, which is avowedly a combination 
of both the siitras and their bhasya—as 
stated clearly in the concluding verse ol 
the work—or it was the outcome of the 
labour of a band of scholarly writers 
belonging to the Kautilyan school of 
political thought, who wrote the book 
sometime after the time of Kautilva Along 
with this, we may also consider the other 
question as to whether the contents of this 
book represent the actual working of any 
governmental administration of any his- 
torical monarchical empire, or thes repre- 
sent only the pattern of an ideal state. 

To be brief, these questions have been 
discussed during the last two decades by 
two groups of scholars, both of the orient 
and the occident. One of the groups con- 
sisted of such eminent scholars as Jacobi. 
Vincent Smith, Thomas, Meyer, Hopkins. 
and Monahan, following Shama Sastrv and 
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Ganapati Sastii, and followed by K. P 
Jayaswal, N. N. Law, N. C. Banerjee, and 
others. The other group also had such 
distinguished scholars as Jolly, Winternitz 
and Keith, followed by H. C Raychau- 
dhuri, Atindranath Bose, and others. 

The first group ascribes the authorship 
to Kautlya himself—that ambitious, 
diplomatic Brāhmaņa chancellor of the 
Maurya emperor Candragupta (c. 323-298 
B.C.) They hold the view that this self- 
same revolutionary philosopher and 
scholar is the sole author, compiler, and 
reformer of the political science embodied 
in the Arthasastra, associated with his 
name. Thomas, for instance, thinks that 
Kautilya deals with the actual poliucal. 
economic, and social organization of the 
Maurya empire. Vincent Smith believes 
that the Arthasastia is ‘a genuine ancient 
work of the Maurya age and presumably 
attributed rightly to Canakya or Kautilya’, 
and in his opinion ‘the bulk of the book 
certainly dates from the Maurya period’, 
with some later interpolations incorporated 
into it; but he says, ‘its contents describe 
the state of things as existing immediately 
before the establishment of the Maurya 
empire’. The contents of the treatise 
certainly add to our knowledge of the 
records on political activities of that period 
left by the Greek writers like Strabo, 
Justin, Pliny, Megasthenes, and others ; 
and some of the passages and words in the 
inscriptions of Asoka, grandson of Candra- 
gupta (c. 272-32 BC), are better elucidated 
with the help of Kautilya’s book than any 
later work on Indian polity. 

As against the traditional standpoint of 
this group of scholars, the members of the 
other group hold the view that the book 
is a later production by scholars who fol- 
lowed Kautilya’s political system. Keith, 
for instance, thinks that it is a work of 
about a.D. 300, and in his opinion, it re- 
presents an ideal rather than a real state 
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of society, and ils principles may suit any 
independent monarchical state at any time. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri and Atindranath 
Bose want to refer the work to the first 
century aD, basing some of their argu- 
ments on the structure of the text which. 
in their opinion, bears closer resemblance 
to the later Dharmagastras than to the 
earlier Dharmasiitras. Jolly also ıs against 
assigning the work to the fourth century 
BC., because he thinks that Indians were 
not so much developed as to have had the 
chemical and metallurgical knowledge- 
embodied in certain portions of the book. 
The scholars of the second group rather 
take the author of the treatise as a writer 
on political and economic philosophy, and” 
not a reporter of the existing conditions 
of any working administration. 

It appears that there is some cogency 
in the views of both these groups. Al 
the same, any close reader of the Artha- 
Sistra is sure to find that it never describes 
any particular state, and that its author 
probably strives to point out how @ 
vijigisu (of the type of his own monarch, 
Candragupta Maurya) may attain Jord 
paramountcy and bring about integration 
among several small principalities under 
his own political sway. In this sense, we 
may attach great significance to the dv@pa 
adhtkaranas (Books VI-XIV) of the Artha- 
Sa@stra. The treatise may not therefore 
indicate the actual knowledge of the paru- 
cular empire. such as even of that estab- 
lished by the Maurya emperor. whose 
chancellor Kautilya himself is reputed to 
have been 

A politician like Kautilya may be credit- 
ed to have been in full possession of the 
knowledge of the history of the preceding 
age, when the Sisunaga dynasty was ruling 
in Magadha under circumstances which 
enabled him to overthrow the Nanda» 
family and install on the throne Maurya 
Candragupta. who gradually succeeded im 
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carving out a small empire in northern 
India. We may also presume that 
Kautilya possessed the knowledge of the 
working of the polity during the Buddha's 
time (c. 567-487 B.C.) in the principal 
monarchies of Avanti (Ujjain), Kosala, 
Vatsa, and Magadha, and also of the 
history of the republican clans or tribes, 
mentioned in Pali literature, at or shortly 
before the time when Buddhism arose. 
Some of the Pali books have a list of six- 
teen great powers, whose names appear to 
be more tribal than geographical, e.g. Vajji 
{including the confederate clan of the 
Licchavis), Malla, Kamboja, Kuru, Paficala, 
and eleven others. 

Curiously enough, the Arihasastra gives 
in Book XI a list of some of these clans or 
tribes in connection with the discussion on 
the martial strength of confederate bodies 
or corporations—Licchivikas (with Vaisali 
as capital in North Bihar), Vrjikas 
(Vajjians of Videha in Buddhist litera- 
ture), Mallakas (of Kusinara and Pava), 
Madrakas (of Sagola in the extreme north- 
west), Kukuras (of North Kathiawar near 
Anarta), Kurus (with Indraprastha near 
modern Delhi as capital), and Paficalas 
(east of the Kurus with Kampilla and 
Kanauj as capitals respectively of their 
. north and south divisions). Kautilya says 
that these sanghas had the appellation of 
‘rajans’, and the Vajjians are also called 
‘rajas’ in a passage in Pali. There is also 
a reference in the same adhikarana (XI) to 
the economic corporations of the Kambojas 
(in the north-west) and the Surastras 
(Kathiawar and part of Gujarat). These 
references may endorse the view that the 
contents of the Arthasastra refer to that 
period of Indian history when, in the words 
of Vincent Smith, ‘the settled country 
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between the Himalaya mountains and the 
Narbada river was divided into a mulu- 
tude of independent states, some mon- 
archies and some tribal republics, owing 
no allegiance to any paramount powe, 
secluded from the outer world, and free to 
fight among themselves’ 

“So, in the solution of the problems under 
notice, the verdict of the benefit of doubt 
is on the side of the traditional view that 
Kautilya himself was the author and that 
he wrote the book in the fourth century 
B.C., and not on the possibility of it being 
composed in any later period. He mav 
have written the book either before the 
installation of Candragupta Maurya as the 
king, or, more likely, after the establish- 
ment of the monarch on the Magadhan 
throne and the consolidation of his 
empire, when he may have retired from 
the heavy tasks of chancellorship. In sup- 
port of this opinion, we may refer to the 
words of the ArthaSastra itself, which states 
explicitly that Kautilva was the author. 
Book II, chapter 10, refers to Kautilya as 
laying down rules for drafting the royal 
writs in the interest of the king ; and the 
concluding verse of Book XV states that 
Visnugupta himself composed both the 
sitras and the bhdasya. It may be that 


Kautilya wrote the Arthasdstra after 
having studied the actual conditions 
obtaining in society—economic, social 


and political—during his own chancellor- 
ship under Candragupta Maurya. It is 
also possible that the treatise contains not 
only a picture of the actual conditions of 
a society, but includes also principles and 
regulations „of statecraft and laws and 
ordinances wich may be regarded as 
ideal for an ambitious king (vijigisw) who 
aspires to build an empire for himself. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the goth August, owing to the 

absence of Professor Prithwis Chandra 

Chakravarti, MA., Ph.D, who was 
scheduled to speak on “The Study of Inter- 
national Relations’, Professor Nirmal 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. B.E. 
M.L.C., spoke on ‘The New Pattern of 
Education’ under the chairmanship of 
Dr Srikumar Banerjec, M.A.. PhD 
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The following is an outline report of 
the work ol the library and reading room 
from January to June this vear. 

During the first half of this year, 456 
books were added to the library, of which 
371 were purchased, 80 received as gifts, 
and 5 received on an exchange basis. 
Among these new additions, 190 books 
were in Bengali, 18 in Sanskrit, and the 


rest in English. Thev came under the 
following classifications. art, history, 
literature, philosophy, religion, general 


references, and library science. At the end 
of June, the total number of volumes in 
the library was 22,886, but this is an in- 
conclusive figure as reorganization is in 
progress. The weeding out process is not 
yet complete and many more new pur- 
chases have yet to be added. 


Between January and June this yenar. 
2,607 books were lent. and gt7 issued for 
relerence The reading room, during the 
same period, received 217 journals. Of 
these, 148 were in English, 45 in Bengali. 
11m Hindi, 10 in other Indian languages, 
2 in French, and 1 in Spanish The daily 
attendance in the reading room ranged 
between 40 and zo. 
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On the rath October at 5go pm.. 
Di Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, M.A. 
Ph.D.. will give a talk in Bengali on 
‘Janant Sāradāmamı-laliva ın the form of 
kathaketā. -Sri Meghanath Basak, Srimati 
Chhabi Bandopadhyava, Sri Gauri Kedar 
Bhattacharyya, and Sri Satyeswar Mukho- 
padhvaya will sing devotional songs din ing 
the kathakata 


wa x. * 


The Institute will close lor the Puja 
vacation on Friday, the 17th October and 
reopen on Monday, the 17th November. 
But the library and reading will reopen 
on Monday, the grd November 

The Institute, however, will observe 
United Nations Day on the 24th October 
with a public lecture, 


OCTOBER LECTURES 


Af 5-30 pam, 


October 4 The New Problems in the Study of History 
Speaker: Srikumar Banerjec, M.A. Ph D. 
President: | Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L. 
October 11 Social Change and Cultural Values i 
Speaker . C. N. Vakil 
President. K. P. Chattopadhyay, M.Sc. 
October 24 United Nations and the World Today 
Speaker : Amlankusum Datta, M.A. 
President: Chester R. Chartrand 
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OBSERVATIONS 


FROM NATION TO NATION 


O the thoughttul man there can be no 
doubt that one of the most funda- 
mental needs of the modern world is 

the tree fow of knowledge, ideas, and 
ideals from nation to nation. From the 
standpoint of the individual this 1s true, 
because the integration of character which 
is the aim of individual development can- 
not be effected until the individual has 
established his true relationship with the 
universe as a whole, and it is only through 
the knowledge -of the universality of 
thought and experience that that relation- 
ship can be established. Likewise, from 
the standpoint of society it is true, because 
nations are now seen to be fully inter- 
dependent, and this fact necessitates social 
organization on a global scale instead of 
unilaterally as hitherto. Universality of 
outlook is thus the criterion of progress 
from both points of view, individual and 
social 

It is in this context that the world will 
assess a ten-year programme inaugurated 
by unesco, in 1957, under the title of a 
Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. In 


these columns last month details wee 
given of the activities proposed to be taken 
up under this Project during the yeer 
1959-60. Other information about it and 
its activities was given in the March and 
July issues (1958) of this Bulletin. Since 
we and all who are interested become, 
by the fact of that interest. participants 12 
this Project as well as spectators of its 
progress, it is desirable to view it com- 
prehensively in order to understand the 
full implications of its existence and cf 
the influence it is likely to exert over the 
future climate of opinion throughout tb 
world. 
The following paragraphs extracted frorn 
the Constitution of UNESCO reveal that the 
seed of this Major Project is the idea, the 
truth, that the strongest factor guiding the 
current of world events and the course cf 
human behaviour is what goes on in the 
minds of men For this Constitution 
declares: 
‘that since wars begin in the minds cf 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed ; 
‘that ignorance of each other's ways and 
lives has been a common cause. through- 
out the history of mankind, of that 
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suspicion and mistrust between the peoples 
of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into 
war ; 

‘that the wide diffusion of culture, and 
the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfil in 
a spirit of mutual assistance and concern ; 
‘that a peace based exclusively upon the 
governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting, and 
sincere support of the peoples of the world. 
and that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.’ 

Recognizing, then, the fundamental 
importance of the way men think, UNESCO’s 
Constitution goes on to elucidate ways and 
means of ensuring that they shall think 
correctly and in ways calculated to ensure 
the welfare of all. The Constitution 
continues: 

‘For these reasons, the States parties to 
this Constitution, believing in full and 
equal opportunities for education for all, 
in the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth, and in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and determined 
to develop and to increase the means of 
communication between their peoples and 
to employ these means for the purposes of 
mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other's 
lives.’ 

The Major Project may now be seen, 
then, as an attempt to particularize the 
general objectives embodied in UNESCO's 
Constitution. The cultivation of the 
mutual appreciation of cultural values be- 
tween East and West is related directly 
to fundamental questions of justice, liberty. 
and peace throughout the world, and to 
the establishment of conditions ‘upon 
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which the worlc of the future may base 
its political and economic arrangements. 
Such a state of society is to be achieved 
through the education of the individual 
wno is to recerve every opportunity for 
the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth 
and the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge. Such a sate of society, moreover, 
1s to be based upon the recognition of the 
fact of the universality of man himself. the 
universality of kis mental processes and 
his spiritual <zspirations. Not merely 
world peace, but the society of the future 
is to be founded upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind. 


GUIDI4G PRINCIPLES 


The story of tre implementation of the 
Major Project, now nearing the end of its 
second year, makes imteresting reading. 
One of the first steps to be taken was the 
sezting up of special committees by 
individual counties througk their National 
Commissions for unesco. The following 
are the countries which have been men- 
tioned as having sel up, or about to set 
up, such special committees: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, India, Israel, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway. 
Pakistan, Panamz the Philippines. Poland, 
Rumania, Spain Sweden, Thailand, the 
United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, and 
Viet-Nam. Other National Commissions 
are expected to s2t up such committees, or 
take steps to associate qualified organiza- 
tions and persoms with the implementa- 
tion of the Majcr Project at the national 
level. 

Another preliminary step was the setting 
up of an Advisory Committee for the 
Major Project At the second session of 
this Committee, 1eld at unesco House in 
Paris in Februcry 1958. the following 
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members and deputies took part in the 
discussions: 

Members: H.E. Mr. Charles D. Ammoun 
(Lebanon); Professor Dr. C. C. Berg 
(Netherlands); Dr. Paul J. Braisted (United 
States of America); Mr. Abdelkebir El 
Eassi Bel Mahdi (Morocco); Mr. Vadime 
Elisseeff (France); Professor Dr. K. D. 
Erdmann (Federal Republic of Germany); 
Professor Francesco Gabrieli (Italy) ; 
Professor Emilio Garcia Gomez (Spain) ; 
Mr. Basil Gray (United Kingdom) ; Mr. H. 
Hutasoit (Indonesia); Mr. Tamon Maeda 
(Japan) ; H.E. Dr. K. M. Panikkar (India) ; 
Mr S. M. Sharif (Pakistan) ; Professor A. 
Zajaczkowski (Poland); and Professor 
E. M. Zhukov (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics). 

Deputies: Mr. Mohammad Achena 
(Iran); Dr. A. W. P. Guruge (Ceylon); 
Dr. Taha Hussein (Egypt); H.E. Mr. 
Pham Duy Khiem (Viet-Nam); and Dr. 
Silvio Zavala (Mexico). 

This session of the Advisory Committee, 
besides outlining the proposed programme 
for 1959-60 which has -already been 
described in these columns, held a general 
discussion on the ‘philosophy’ of the 
Major Project. The very title of the 
Major Project, it was found, evoked such 
questions as What is the Orient and what 
is the Occident? What is to be under- 
stood by the term ‘cultural values? What 
does ‘appreciation’ involve? What are 
the obstacles impeding it and the positive 
factors favourable to it? What is implied 
by the ‘mutual’ nature of the appreciation 
which the Project is intended to promote? 

Desiring to limit the scope of its dis- 
cussions as well as to organize them in 
such a way that their findings might shed 
new light on the ‘philosophy’ of the Major 
Project and also lead to practical results, 
the Committee adopted two themes for 
discussion, the first calling for an historical 
approach to the moral relations between 
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the Orient and the Occident, and the 
second involving an exploration of the 
ultimate implications of the Major Pro- 
ject—reconciliation of regard for regional 
cultural particularities with the universalist 
aims pursued by unesco. The first theme 
was entitled: ‘The ideas that the Orient 
and the Occident have formed of each 
other throughout history, and the expres- 
sion of these ideas in historical writing. 
Consequences for the present development 
of mutual appreciation.’ Statements on 
this theme were presented by two members 
of the Committee. A brief report says, 
‘H.E. Mr. Charles Ammoun’s contribu- 
tion revealed a profundity of thought 
directed towards explaining and over- 
coming, in the interests of an affirmation 
of the solidarity of mankind, psychological 
problems arising in particularly sharp 
form in many countries today. Professor 
Erdmann, speaking as a Western historian, 
sought to retrace the course of East-West 
relations in the past, and to elucidate the 
conditions in which the problem of the 
adaptation of traditional values to the 
circumstances of modern life, that of the 
content of humanistic teaching, and that 
of the unity of civilization arise at the 
present time’ (Orient-Occident, Vol. I. 
No. 2). 

The second theme taken up led to dis- 
cussions described as ‘lively and of a high 
intellectual level’, and marked by ‘coin- 
plete frankness in analysing the negative 
and positive conditions affecting mutual 
understanding and by the determination 
to reach constructive conclusions, inspired 
by the ideal of the solidarity of mankind 
and calculated to provide guidance for the 
consideration “of any practical action to be 
initiated’. ee 

As a result of this exchange of views, a 
Joint Declaration was drawn up and adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Committee This 
Joint Declaration now assumes an all 
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important rôle ; for the Committee recom- 
mended that ‘the terms of this Joint 
Declaration should be taken as the guid- 
ing principles for any action initiated 
under the Major Project, and, in partic- 
ular, that in the choice of themes for dis- 
cussion by international symposia, or for 
presentation in lectures of analysis by 
fellowship-holders, the accent should be on 
the ideas contained in the Declaration, 
the terms of which should also serve as a 
guide in the preparation of materials for 
use by schools and the general public 
More particularly, the Committee felt that 
the problems of relationships and contrasts 
between cultures should be the subject of 
priority studies which might be under- 
taken or published, with a view to restor- 
ing each culture to its proper place in a 
broad chronological, geographical, and 
socio-economic context’, 

The Joint Declaration 1s as follows: 

I. Discussion of the basic concepts of 
the Major Project has brought ous the 
main reasons which make it necessary for 
UNESCO to take action to improve mutual 
appreciation of each others’ cultural values 
between the peoples of the Orient and the 
Occident: 

A. Side by side wıth certain cases in 
which harmony and cross-fertilization have 
been achieved when cultures have been 
brought into contact in the course of 
history, the contemporary world is faced 
with many obstacles to mutual apprecia- 
tion. 

(1) Psychological obstacles due either to 
feelings of outraged national pride and 
personal depreciation, or to exclusivist or 
wounded self-esteems ; 7 

(2) Political obstacles due to client or 
exploiter-exploited relationships, in vary- 
ing degrees, in the economic, political, or 
social spheres. A i 
_B. Our world is, moreover, in the midst 
of a process of historical development 
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characterized by the rise of new situations 
calling for a revision of attitudes: 

(1) Processes of emancipation, demo- 
cratization, or broadening of the groups 
with which men acknowledge bonds of 
solidarity ; 

(2) A growing awareness of the equality 
of the nations in the international order, 
of each culture’s right to free and idio- 
syncratic development, of the need for 
constant adjustment of traditional cultural 
features to the new forms of social, 
economic, and political life, whether these 
be the product of internal evolution or of 
external contacts. 

(3) An ever-stronger feeling of advancing 
towards a type of education which does. 
or will eventually, give every individual 
the possibility of full access to culture. 

C. From these considerations, the in- 
ference is that the Major Project’s object 
should be defined as an effort to: 

(a) reduce the psychological and politi- 
cal obstacles ; 

(b) provide better conditions for the 
operation of evolutionary processes and 
facilitate the absorption of progressive 
ideas and practices through a far-reaching 
programme of exchanges. 

D. Allowing for the obstacles mention- 
ed, and reviewing the evolution of cultural 
values in the past and today, it is possible 
to distinguish groupings of cultures which 
may be allied or opposing according as 
the classification is effected in terms of 
social science, religious. historical. geo- 
graphical, linguistic. or anthropological 
criteria. However, onec thing ` which 
emerges clearly is that none of the terms 
of such complementary concepts ‘East and 
West’, “Europe and Asia’, ‘Orient and 
Occident’ designates a group which is easy 
to define, while ‘Orient’ and ‘Occident’, in 
particular, are not entities in themselves. 
but are definable only as the two halves 
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of a whole and in terms of the ideas they 
hold about each other. 

Il. -The consideration thus identified 
have the following corollaries: 

A. The operations of the Major Project 
revolve round relationship concepts which 
necessarily involve value judgements and 
affective reactions. Examples of these 
concepts are: 

(1) nationalism, imperialism, or colonial- 
ism ; 

(2) borrowings and influences ; domina- 
tion and isolation. 

B. Having regard to their affective con- 
tent, these concepts must be discussed and 
explained in the revised perspective of the 
true historical facts. At the same time, 
in obedience to the true spirit of the 
Major Project, care will be taken, in pre- 
senting these facts, to avoid formulating 
them in terms liable to be hurtful 
psychologically or politically to human 
dignity or mutual respect, and to restore 
them to their place in broader contexts: 

(a) chronological, to show their place in 
a whole historical process and their dura- 
tion in relation to it; 

(b) geographical, to fit the regional 
effects of cultural factors into the frame 
of reference of interregional relationships ; 

(c) social-economic, to show the reaction 
on cultural situations of differences in 
standards and ways of life. 

II. Thus defined and clarified, con- 
cepts, ideas, and facts of history will be- 
come items of knowledge calculated to 
foster greater mutual appreciation. 

A. For this purpose, they must be 
handled in such a way as to: 

(a) exhibit the universal element in 
each culture and each culture’s special 
rôle in the progress of mankind ; 

(2) show that the cultures under review 
are living cultures today and that each 
plays an active part in the building of 
better mutual understanding ; 
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(3) give full weight not only to the 
similarities between them, but also to their 
difference which must be respected equally, 
at once as expressions of the individuality 
of each people and as sources of fresh 
values and of enrichment for all men. 

B. Finally, to give this material the 
world-wide impact which unesco seeks, 
with the aid of the National Commissions, 
to secure, the form and manner of its prop- 
agation must be such as to: 

(a) satisfy not only specialists and 
scholars, but teachers, the cultured and 
the general public, journalists and those 
working in mass communication ; 

(2) respect the proper rôle of research 
workers and original thinkers, leaving 
educators to process the results of their 
work and bring them within the reach of 
the general public. 

In conclusion, without seeking to 
anticipate the results of this long-term 
action, it must be recognized that a com- 
prehensive and universal humanism is a 
concept whose terms cannot as yet be fully 
crystallized. Care must therefore be taken 
to see that all cultures develop in a spirit 
of absolute tolerance which will guarantee 
their coexistence and mutual enrichment. 


ACTION 


Other international gatherings held in 
1958 in connection with the Major Project 
include a meeting of experts (held in 
Calcutta) on the réle of the social sciences 
in the Major Project, which was described 
in the July issue of this Bulletin, a 
Regional Conference of National Com- 
missions of the Arabic-speaking countries 
(held in Fez, Morocco), and a Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organizations (held 
in Paris). 

Action already taken in numerous 
countries may be seen as an indication of 
the great network of international co- 
operation now being set up by the Major 
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Project, , The following information is 
culled from .Orient-Occident, Vol. 1. 
Nos. 1 and 3: 

Canada is to investigate basic matenals 
which will form the basis of a study kit on 
the Major Project for the use of voluntary 
bodies. Further activities include (i) an 
East-West Cultural Mission to Japan ‘and 
(ii) contacting museums and institutes with 
regard to the possibility of their making 
travelling exhibitions on oriental subjects 
available to Canadian communities. ` 
Chile has shown throughout the country 
two Indian documentary films, with an 
introduction by the Chairman of the 
National Commission explaining the 
objectives of the Major Project. An 
exhibition of photographs is also being 
organized, which will first be shown in 
Chile and will later be circulated in Asian 
countries, 

The Federal Republic of Germany, in 
conjunction with the unesco Youth 
Institute, organized an international study 


-seminar on ‘Methods to improve under- 


standing between youth in India and 
Europe’. The Federal Government is 
particularly interested in the position of 
Asian students in Europe, of whom there 
are some 5,000 studying in the Federal 
Republic. A conference was held at the 
International Textbooks Institute in 
Burnswick to discuss aspects of Western 
European history which might be sug- 
gested as important elements of general 
education in Asian countries. In its 
national programme, the Federal Govern- 
ment intends to give priority to the pre- 
paration of authentic works on the 
national cultural life, for distribution to 
other countries; the reception of foreign 
fellowship holders and the organization of 
seminars and group experiments for their 
‘benefit; the reception of Visitors from 
“other cultural’ regions; the preparation 
and distribution of | lists, pamphlets, 


reviews, films, etc suitable for acquainting 
the general pubhc -with the aims of the 
Major Project; and the organization of 
meetings and campaigns to promote under- 
standing of.the cultures of other con- 
tinents. Other projects concern a high- 
level seminar on Asian-European relations, 
a working group of student teachers to 
study methods of treating the Major Pro- 
ject in secondary schools, and a working 
group from secoidary schools to experi- 
ment with teachimg methods and materials 
related to the Mejor Project. 

France is creating a series of Assistant 
Professorships in French universities, to be 
filled by professors from oriental countries 
in connection with the Major Project. A 
non-official body the Agence Univers, 
organized a Film Festival and Cultural 
Fortnight in several large towns in the 
north of France. This enabled members 
of the public and school-children to see 
the unesco travelling exhibition of 
Japanese Woodcits and the French Na- 
tional Commission's travelling exhibition 
of Ajanta Frescoe:, as well as a number of 
films from Asian zountries. ; 
Hungary is organizing a week devoted to 
oriental culture, 

Indonesia is anxicus that a projected Indo- 
nesian cultural mission to Australia and 
New Zealand shculd help to create real 
understanding anzl appreciation of Indo- 
nesian cultural values. It therefore pro- 
poses to send ar Indonesian scholar to 
lecture about the history, culture. and 
religions of the ccuntry before the mission 
arrives. 

Italy has appointed a Committee of Ex- 
perts to draw up a survey of Italian activi- 
ties relating to better appreciation of 
eastern cultural values which have been 
carried out over the last fifty years. The 
survey will cover geographical and archaeo- 
logical expeditior, cultural missions and 
art exhibitions: a well as the contribu- 
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tions made by universities, the theatre, 
and the cinema. 


Japan organized in Tokyo and Kyoto a 


symposium on “The history of eastern and 
western cultural contacts’, The meetings 
were. attended by 140 participants from 
many disciplines, and included 40 foreign 
specialists. Activities in the educational 
field include: (i) publication in 1958 of 
the Handbook for Use of Teaching Mate- 
rials in Education for International Under- 
standing and Co-operation, (ii) organiza- 
tion of a seminar for educators concerning 
teaching about other countries, (iii) a 
three-year research project on the methods 
and materials available for the teaching 
of international understanding and on the 
evaluation of this teaching, and (iv) inten- 
sified participation of schools in experi- 
mental programmes in the development of 
East-West understanding. Activities con- 
cerning the general public include: (i) 
publication in 1958 of a Handbook of 
Japan for Foreigners, (ii) launching of a 
„three-year programme for the translation 
of representative works of Japanese philos- 
ophy, (iii) organization of a ‘Theatre 
Month with a large proportion of western 
plays, (iv) encouragement of the’ réle of 
museums in the understanding of western 
cultures, (v) research on the inadequacy of 
newspaper information about foreign 
countries, (vi) organization of seminars 
for leaders of youth movements and lead- 
ers in adult education, so that they may 
make their contribution to the Major Pro- 
ject, and (vii) sending an exhibition on the 
theme ‘Children of the World’ to schools. 
The volume Who’s Who among Japanese 
Writers was published in 1957. Japan’s 
National Commission has, on the basis of 
its current activities,,given the broad -out- 
lines of a ten-year programme. 

Korea lent to the United States of América 
for a period of eighteen months an exhibi- 
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tion of art treasures representative of 
Korea’s cultural heritage. 

Poland held an exhibition of sixty paini- 
ings by Japanese children on the theme 
‘My Mother’. Other activities include an 
exhibition of oriental books and an ex- 
hibition based on reproduction of -the 
Ajanta Frescoes published in the UNESCO 
World Art Series album. A committee 
has been set up to study textbook revision. 
A bibliography on the national culture of 
Poland is in preparation, and the National 
Commission also has plans for a study 
course for journalists and a series of lec- 
tures for the general public. The possi- 
bility of organizing an East-West Week is 
being ‘studied. 

Switzerland organized a sas course for 
journalists acting as foreign correspond- 
ents of provincial newspapers, which 
included lectures and discussions on the 
following subjects: ‘The relations be- 
tween Switzerland and Asian countries, 
‘The press in Asian countries, and the 
Asian conference of the International Press 
Institute’, “The political and economic 
situation in Middle Eastern countries’, 
“The political and economic situation in 
South-East Asian countries’, “Ihe political 
and economic situation in the Far East’, 
‘Journalism and the University’, ‘Mutual 
understanding between the Orient and the 
Occident’, and "The great spiritual move- 
ments of the Orient’. An information 
course for teachers organized by the Edu- 
cation Section of the National Commission 
dealt with ‘the philosophical and religious 
bases of the great civilizations of Asia, ancl 
included lectures by experts on. Islamic, 
Buddhist, and Chinese culture. A second 
course, possibly on contemporary Asian 
problems, is planned. In’ the field, of 
adult education, the Swiss Workers’ Educa- 
tional Centre*arranged a series,of lectures 
to workers by an Asian specialist: -- This 
was so ‘successful-that a second series was 
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proposed. The responsible section of the 
National Commission has recommended 
that the translation into German of orien- 
tal works of literature be undertaken in 
collaboration with other German-speaking 
National Commissions ; and that a biblio- 
graphy of oriental works be prepared as a 
preliminary to a comprehensive work of 
reference on the Orient in all its aspects. 
The Union of Soviet Socialisti Republics 
is planning a comprehensive programme 
in implementation of the Major Project. 
The United Kingdom, through the Coun- 
cil for Education in World Citizenship, 
has a comprehensive programme for 
schools, which includes a lecture pro- 
gramme on China, India, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan, a number of inter-schools con- 
ferences, a five-day residential conference 
on the East-West theme, conferences for 
teachers, the preparation of a pamphlet 
about the Major Project for distribution 
to schools, and the preparation of lists of 
materials giving information about visual 
aids, lecturers, Asian Student Societies, 
sources through which recitals of music 
and dancing can be arranged. travelling 
exhibitions of reproductions of Asian art 
and of exhibitions of children’s art from 
Asian countries, etc. The Library Asso- 
“ciation of the United Kingdom has asked 
libraries to arrange special exhibitions of 
books relating to the study of the East, 
and is considering the production of suit- 
able bibliographies for schools. 

The United States of America organized 
an ‘Asia Month’ during which important 
ceremonies and special activities were held 
throughout the United States in schools, 
museums, libraries, discussion groups, etc. 
At the sixth National Conference organiz- 
ed by the National Commission, the theme 
was ‘Asia and the United States: What 
the American citizen can do to promote 
mutual understanding and co-operation’. 
The organizers of International Theatre 
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Month in the United States decided this 
year to give special attention to plays 
about Asia or wr tten by Asians, in recog- 
nition of the Major Project. 


ACTION BT INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe has informed unesco of a 
number of activities in its programme 
which it considers might be included in 
the presentation of European cultural 
values to other regions of the world, par- 
ticularly the East The Council has spon- 
sored a book dealing with the cultural 
foundations of European unity (Europe 
and the Europeans by Max Beloff. 
Chatto & Windus London 1957). A 
volume summarizing the results of the 
Conference on Revision of History Text- 
books organized by the Council from 1953 
to 1958 will be prepared for publication 
in 1960, under tre auspices of the Inter; 
national Textbocks Institute The Coun- 
cil ıs also sponsoring a book for young 
people, to which eminent Europeans have ` 
contributed chapters In collaboration 
with some of its \fember States. the Coun- 
cil has also pron oted an important series 
of European exhibitions 

‘The Internatianal Association of Plastic 
Arts is planning a meeting in New Delhi 
in January 1959 2n reciprocal influences of 
contemporary ar” in East and West, as a 
preliminary to a further meeting of artists 
from eastern and western countries, which 
will probably tak2 place in Vienna in 1960. 

The International Council of Women 
is considering the holding of a seminar on 
the question of ‘amily structures and tra- 
ditions in East and West ; while the Inter- 
national Federat on of University Women 
held a seminar in the United States of 
America in conmection with the Major 
Project. 


The Internat onal Music Council is 
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holding a Congress and Festival in Paris 
in October and November, which will 
bring together musicians from all parts of 
the world. The Congress will have for 
its theme, ‘The Universe of Music and Its 
Different Cultures’. 

In working out the Major Project, each 
country is required to approach the Pro- 
ject from two angles. These are the pre- 
sentation of its own culture to the world, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
promotion in various sectors of the public 
of an appreciation of the cultural values 
of countries belonging to other areas of 
civilization. In both’ these tasks, factual 
information is of the utmost importance, 
and it is for this reason that an appeal to 
National Commissions has been made by 
UNESCO for a co-operative effort in the 
field of documentation, Any material that 
can be uesfully employed—books, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual media, periodical pub- 
lications, and the names of institutions 
and individual experts, must be inven- 
toried and classified, and, secondly, the 
lists must be made available to the public 
in sufficient quantities and in readily 
accessible form. 


LIVING TRADITIONS 


This broad, but not exhaustive, survey 
of activities which have been set in motion 
all over the world by the impetus of the 
Major Project is sufficient to make clear 
the fact that far reaching results will be 
realized by this endeavour to set each half 
of the world thinking about the way the 
other half lives. Besides spreading knowl- 
edge where ignorance prevailed, the Major 
Project also serves to right wrongs, notably 
through the emphasis laid on the need to 
revise textbooks and teaching methods, 
particularly of history. 

There are those who are impatient of 
the word ‘culture’, seeing it as synonymous 
with superficial art forms which have very 
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little bearing on the real problems of life. 
This Major Project will make known the 
deepest meanings of the word ‘culture’, for 
all who participate will be confronted by 
a wide diversity of values, each represent- 
ing a particular emphasis in thought, and 
therefore acceptable in its own right as a 
contribution to the culture of mankind as 
a whole. It is in this attitude of granting 
validity to every culture that the Major 
Project immediately achieves a revolution 
in outlook. For never before on a world- 
wide scale has recognition been given to 
the fact that every culture is endowed with 
universal qualities that can be understood, 
respected, and accepted by all peoples. 
Whereas in the past differences in outlook 
have been the source of attitudes varying 
from open animosity to sheer indifference, 
now differences in thought are to be valucd 
and respected not only as expressions of 
individuality, but as sources of enrichment 
for all. Each culture is expected to main- 
tain its own individuality, but at the same 
time to give recognition to the influences 
it has received from others. The inter- 
action of cultures is to be observed from a 
standpoint of equality and liberty. 

The Major Project is intended to be a 
campaign for the study and apprehension 
of the lasting, living thoughts that man 
has inherited, made his own, and will in 
time pass on to future generations. This 
campaign is therefore not an academic 
study of some peoples by other peoples. 
but it is an attempt to make known to all 
people everywhere the living traditions 
that are at the heart of the ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and living of all peoples ; for 
it is these living traditions that are most 
truly represented by the word ‘culture’. 
In gathering together these living tradi- 
tions, in thus pooling the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind, the world will draw 
nearer than it has ever been before to full 
and harmonious living. LR.R. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE JEWISH COMMONWEALTH 


LEON TAJKEF, M.L, E.LC.S. 


Dr. Leon Tajkef 1s Chairman df the Calculla Zionist 


. Association. 


A specialist in opkthalmology, he ıs con- 


nected with a number of instit-itions of medicine and 


ophthalmology, both national ani international. 
interested in religion, Dr. 


Deeply 
Takef is a devout few. 


- i Sin Reproduced here is the text of ¿c lecture he gave at the 
Institute on the 22nd March. 


HIS house, over which hovers the 
T pii of Sri Ramakrishna, is indeed 

a very fitting place to relate the great 
spiritual adventure of the Jewish people. 
A spiritual adventure indeed it is, for 
when all the material elements are added, 
that may, to a certain degree, explain the 
preservation of the Jewish people as a 
national entity, during the two thousand 
years of their dispersion over the face 
of the earth, there remains still a 
great amount to satisfy the student of 
history. 

There is no other example in the history 
of mankind of an experience similar to that 
of the Jewish people. Numerous peoples 
have, at one time or another, lost their 
independent existence and regained it 
after a few centuries of subjugation. But 
they remained, all the while, on the soil 
of their ancestors and continued to practise 
their religion and traditions and, of course, 
to speak their national language. 

Other peoples have abandoned, or have 
been forced. to abandon, their religion 
and traditions, but kept up their national 
independence in their native land. 

People who, like the Jews, have been 
uprooted from their soil and dispersed 
among ‘foreign ‘nations, earlier or later, 
assimilated the culturé and, often, religion 
of their hosts and disappeared asa nation 
for ever. ` ae 


JEWISH HISTORY: A UNIQUE 
PHENOMENON 

The Jewish pecple, however, stand out 
as a unique example of extraordinary 
perseverance in tradition, culture, and 
religion—a perseverance which withstood 
the test of thousaads of years and which, 
finally, culminated in national rehabilita- 
tion and return to the land from which 
they were forcib-v removed nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

This unusual Aistorical phenomenon 
baffled students o? haman affairs for cen- 
turies, and continues to do so, for the 
scientific criteria, commonly used in the 
study of history, do not entirely apply in 
the study of the history of the Jewish 
people Hence, already in the fourth 
century, St. Jerome expresses his amaze- 
ment and admiration in the following 
terms: ‘Jerusalem was indeed once a 
great city, and the Temple magnifical ; 
but the Jews themselves were greater than 
either; hence, while the two former have 
been given over =o spoliation, the latter 
have been wonderfully preserved. The 
annals of the world do not contain any- 
thing so remarkable, so greatly surpassing 
human power an] human prescience.’ 

One wonders wha: the Christian saint 
would have to tay today, even sixteen 
centuries later, ard on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the re-estanlishment‘of the State of 
Israel. He would have been able, perhaps, 
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to explain to Professor Toynbee the real 
reason for the continuous existence of the 
people who, already in the fourth century, 
he believed, were ‘divinely preserved for a 
purpose worthy of a God’. 

But, in the long centuries of cheb 
martyrdom, the Jewish people have known 
more than one Toynbee, who tried to deny 
them the right to exist as a living people ; 
and the pseudo-scientific diagnosis of a 
‘fossil’, applied to them and to their 
religion by the learned professor, fails to 
impress them. So, while the ‘fossil’ re- 
grets not to be able to oblige the professor 
by lying down and be petrified, he looks 
forward with confidence to honest history 
to vindicate his spiritual value and his 
great contribution to civilization both in 
the past and in the present. 


THE EMOTIONAL APPROACH OF 
JEWS TO THEIR HISTORY 


Before we proceed to consider the 
reasons for the unusual capacity of the jews 
for the preservation of their integrity, not- 
withstanding every attempt to’ exterminate 
them or to compel them to forsake the 
principles of Judaism, let me narrate a 
personal experience I had a few’ years 
ago. 

I was flying, in 1950, on my first visit, to 
Israel. The very day of my departure I 
was informed that, due to the boycott and 
blockade of Israel by her Arab neighbours, 
the plane would be diverted from Lydda 
to Athens. From there we would proceed 
to Israel by another plane. I must say 
that, at first, I did not like the incon- 
venience of changing planes. Very soon, 
however, I had reason to be grateful for 
that unforeseen change of itinerary, for it 
afforded me an unexpected opportunity 
of visiting, within a few days, the two 
ancient cradles of civilization, Greece and 
Israel. Their comparison was work ae 
flecting. ‘on. 
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In the Acropolis of Athens I saw some 
of the jewels of ancient Greece. Here 
stood the beautiful temple of Zeus, the 
temple of Athena, the Parthenon `of 
Pericles, and a host of other mute wit- 
nesses of a great civilization. But both 
Greeks and foreigners looked upon them 
as if they were so many museum pieces. 
The Greeks show these remnants of their 
ancient wonderful civilization with pride, 
but without any spiritual emotion. 7 

In Jerusalem, very little remains of a 
material nature to testify to the ancient 
glory of Israel. Even the so-called ‘wail- 
ing wall’, the few stones of the western 
wall of the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
time and foe have mercifylly spared, and 
where Jews used to come, all through the 
unhappy centuries, on pilgrimage, is now 
in Arab hands and forbidden to them. 
But from Mount Zion, one can guess the 
emplacement of the wall from afar, and 
here orthodox Jews are standing and 
literally shedding tears at the destruction 
of their holy Temple in A.D: 71, and pray- 
ing to the Almighty that He may speed 
up the day when they will be able again 
to touch these holy stones with their own 
hands. 

That is the difference between these two 
ancient peoples in their approach to their 
histories. Whereas for the modern Greeks 
their history is little more than a glorious 
souvenir, for the Jewish people, who all 
through the long centuries of dispersion 
remained faithful to the creed of their 
forefathers, their history continues to be 
the centre around which their faith, is 
revolving, and the background without 
which their very existence would - be 
meaningless. ° 

It is therefore in the very essente of 
Judaism that we may profitably look for 
the unifying elements of the Jewish people, 
and for the strength and sense of purpose 
that prevented their segue aia a 
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JUDAISM 


Unlike other religions, Judaism is more 
a religion of a people than of the indi- 
vidual. The Torah (The Law), which 
the Jewish people received at the foot of 
Mount Sinai from the hands of Moses, was 
a set of moral rules and regulations bind- 
ing them collectively to the service of God. 

It was not as a result of prolonged 
philosophical speculations that they have 
reached the conception of that absolute 
monotheism on which they accept no com- 
promise. It was by an act of collective 
discipline and following the leadership of 
" Moses that they have accepted the heavy 
obligations reposed in them. ‘We will do 
and we will hear’ was their answer to the 
various commandments that Moses called 
out to them in the name of God, imply- 
ing that they were prepared to accept the 
word of God without discussion. They 
promised obedience before listening, and 
submission to their obligations without 
knowing their reward. 

And their obligations were heavy in- 
deed. They were designed to regulate 
every detail of their daily life The Torah 
contains an elaborate set of rules on 
physical hygiene and public health, diet- 
ary laws, laws on social justice, laws 
regulating the relations between man and 
man, and between man and God. Pre- 
cise ordinances govern the responsibility 
of the individual to the collectivity and 
vice versa. Even prescriptions on the till- 
ing of the land and tax regulations are 
laid down in the Torah. Nothing ‘in the 
life of the nation and the individual, in 
so far as he is a part of it, B left out. 

All these detailed regulations 
meant to discipline the people as a nation, 
sound in body and spirit, and earmarked 
for the service of God, as a chosen people 
for the reception of the divine revelation 
and the principles of morality and conduct 
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thal were to become, as time went by, the 
generally accepted code of human 
behaviour. 

The expressior ‘chosen people’ has 
often been mis.nterpreted. While in- 
heriting the message of Judaism practically 
in its totality, the Christian world has 
often looked askance at the Jewish people 
for their claim to that title. The concept 
ot Israel’s choice 1., however, considered by 
the Jewish people as one of responsibility 
rather than privilege. The selection is a 
burden, not a grace. And history is here 
to prove that Israel has carried that burden 
with fortitude an1 perseverance. 


FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Steeled, as they were, by so strict a code 
of ordinances, wich they considered not 
merely as rules of temporal powers, but as 
precepts of divire origin, the way the 
Jewish people faced their conquerors was 
totally different from that of other nations 
in similar circumstances 

Jewish wars and their outcome were a 
direct function of the will of God. 
Victory was a sign of His approval and 
protection of Hi: chosen people; defeat 
was the result of His displeasure with, and 
a punishment for, their iniquities. This 
concept was not Cue to any belief in deter- 
minism or fatalisn, but was the result of 
the illimited conadence they had in their 
God, in whose sct emes, they believed, they 
had an active part to play. 

There was thecefore no place for any 
compromise with the conqueror, for any 
such compromise would involve the 
abandonment of aoly commandments and 
alterations in their way of life, to which 
they were bound. by their covenant with 
God. The wars of the Jews against their 
invaders were therefore fierce. Flavius 
Josephus, himself an eye witness of their 
redoubtable resis-ance to Titus, describes 
them in the follcwing terms: “The wars 
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which the Jews made with the Romans 
have been the greatest of-all those, not 
only that have been in our times, but, in 
a manner, of those that were heard of; 
both in those wherein cities have fought 
against cities, or nations against nations.’ 

That terrible struggle against Titus, 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and of the holy Temple, was not the 
last effort to shake off foreign domination. 
Sixty years later, during the rebellion of 
Bar-Cochba, 580,000 Jews lost their life, 
and the country sank to such an abyss of 
poverty and distress that national life 
became almost extinct. 

The Jewish people were out on the 
road to exile. There was already a 
Jewish diaspora in. Babylonia from the 
time of the destruction of the first temple. 
New Jewish settlements formed them- 
selves now in practically all the Mediter- 
ranean lands, in Syria and Asia Minor, 
in Arabia and also in North Africa, in 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

Wherever they went, however, they 
carried with them their Torah—that set 
of Mosaic precepts by which they lived 
and which united them spiritually and 
cemented them into one people, a people 
without a land, but a people with a 
mission and with a future that was a part 
of their faith. 

Foreseeing the danger to which Judaism 
became exposed through the dispersion of 
the people in foreign lands, the Rabbis 
took some far-reaching measures, which, 
as centuries went by, proved very effi- 
cacious. 


THE TORAH 


The Torah, as Jews call the Mosaic law, . 


was composed of two parts, the written 
Torah or Pentateuch, as it is known and 
accepted also by the Christian world, and 
the oral Torah. The Rabbis felt that all 
duty for the guidance of man was found 
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in the Bible either directly. or inferen- 
tially. Their motto was, then, ‘Search 
the Scriptures’. And they did search them 
with a literalness and painstaking thor- 
oughness never since repeated. 

The result was a very extensive set of 
interpretations and discussions of the 
laws contained in the Pentateuch, which 
became traditionally regarded as trans- 
mitted from Moses orally, or the oral 
Torah. 

In order to preserve this great treasure 
of Jewish tradition, and to secure it to the 
denationalized people wherever dispersed 
and however distant from a centre of 
Jewish learning, the Rabbis felt that 
time had come to write it down, in spite 
of prejudice against committing the oral 
law to writing at all. This was done 
before the year 500. It became a fence 
around the Mosaic laws, which had the 
effect of preserving them, and through 
them the Jewish people, from disintegra- 
tion. 


EXILE 


To tell the story of the Jewish people, 
in the long centuries of their dispersion, 
is to tell the story of the world, for there 
is scarcely a place on earth where they 
did not dwell at one time or another. 

In this short narrative, it would not be 
possible for me, even briefly, to recount 
the various trials and tribulations through 
which the Jews passed, as the centuries of 
their exile rolled on. 

The cycle of their fate, in the various 
countries, was almost monotonously 
similar. They came; they settled; they 
built synagogues, toiled, traded, prayed, 
and hoped. “Where permitted, they great- 
ly contributed to the economic, scientific, 
and spiritual development of the 
country. When discriminated against, 
persecuted, and isolated in ghettos, they 
shut themselves up in their communities 
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and lived their own life, drawing inspira- 
tion and consolation from their ancient 
treasure of learning and the promises of 
their prophets of a return to the land of 
their forefathers. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RESTORATION 


The doctrine of restoration was an 
integral part of the Jewish faith. In the 
same way as the Jews believed that their 
centuries-old martyrdom was a punish- 
ment for their iniquities, they also firmly 
believed in the prophecies which promised 
them a return to their land. This belief 
permeated Jewish thought, faith, and 
tradition. It came to be considered a duty 
not only to pray for, but to act towards 
the return to the holy land. 

The Jewish ritual is interwoven with 
supplications for the restoration of Zion. 
Jewish festivals are mostly commemora- 
tions of historical events of the people and 
the country—Pesach is to remind the 
Exodus from Egypt ; Succoth (Tabernacles) 
reminds the forty years passed in the 
desert ; Shavuoth marks the wheat harvest 
in the ancient land, and also the revelation 
on Mount Sinai; Hanukah recalls the 
purification of the Temple by the Mac- 
cabees after its defilement by Antiochus 
Epiphanus ; and so on. 

To such an extent has Zion, the holy 
land, become the supreme aspiration of 
the Jewish people that Rabbis taught, 
‘He who walks four ells in Palestine is sure 
of everlasting life’; ‘He who lives in 
Palestine is without sin’; ‘Even the merest 
talk of those who dwell in Palestine is 
Torah’. 

Contrary to the Christian doctrine, the 
Jews thought of salvation in*terms of the 
nation rather than of the individual. The 
Jewish Messiah is the saviour of Zion, not 
of individual souls. The idea of Jewish 
Messianism is mainly concerned with the 
salvation of Zion. The eighteen para- 
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graphs of the Jew sh daily prayer include 
a petition for the coming of the son of 
David, the Messiah King, who would make 
the Jews a nation again, united, free, and 
worshipping God in their own Temple 
with the ancient ritual and song. The 
redemption of Zioa, the Jews believe, will 
usher in an era of peace amongst the 
nations, ‘... and. they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against mation, neither shall they 
learn war any move’. The restoration of 
Zion was, then, a cardinal principle of the 
Jewish faith. 

The actual return to Zion, however. 
was viewed by the various communities in 
the diaspora with various degrees of 
urgency, according to the conditions in 
which they were allowed to live. In 
calmer times, it was allowed to take on a 
certain degree of symbolical significance. 
In times of persecution, it became a more 
realistic conceptior . 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the fires o: the Inquisition were 
defiling the heavens of Spain and Portugal, 
and the massacres of Bogdan Chmelnitzky 
and his hordes, in Poland and the Ukraine, 
chased masses of penniless refugees on to 
the roads of Europe, the eyes of the 
desperate Jewish people turned, once more, 
actually to Palestine. According to Rab- 
binical tradition, the Messiah, the saviour 
of Zion, would come when the sufferings 
of the people would become unbearable. 
And so unbearable indeed did they be- 
come, at that time, that the Jews were 
searching the skies for the saviour. And 
when a young men from Smyrna, called 
Sabbathai Zevi, actually proclaimed him- 
self Messiah, in 1695, he was received with 
jubilation by the =mpatient Jewish masses 
—only to frustrate their pious hopes and 
leave them in greater desperation than 
before. 
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NEW HOPES AND NEW DISAPPOINTMENTS 


It was not until the French Revolution 
that some rays of new hope appeared on 
the cloudy Jewish skies. The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man promised the Jews 
the same privileges as other citizens. And 
although its effect was not immediate, yet 
gradually, all over Europe, the Jews began 
to be admitted as citizens with equal 
tights of the countries of their birth. 

In 1814, the Congress of Vienna con- 
firmed these privileges, and the Jews of 
Central Europe flung themselves heart and 
soul into a new experience, a new way of 
life, a life of a free citizen with his rights 
and obligations, 

After the long centuries of isolation and 
disabilities, such was their thirst for free- 
dom and rejuvenation, being in contact 
with the other nations, that they threw 
themselves headlong into all branches of 
human activity. 

They soon became prominent in science, 
in literature, in business, in journalism, as 
well as in the progressive movements of 
the nineteenth century which resulted in 
the destruction of absolutism and the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
and from the Danube to the Pyrenees. 

Paradoxically enough, however, their 
very zeal and ardent desire to prove their 
value and their devotion to the countries 
of their dwelling displeased certain re- 
actionary elements, and the old trouble 
in a modern guise reappeared. Religious 
bigotry had ‘subsided, but a new product 
of the nineteenth century, nationalism, 
stuck out its ugly head. The opposition 
therefore took on a new aspect. With 
regard to Judaism, it was sneeringly 
tolerant; but it transferred the basis of 
its prejudices from essentially religious to 
essentially national grounds. Anti-Semit- 
ism was the new product, which insisted 
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not only that the ‘race’ to which the Jews 
belonged was distinct, but also that it was 
inferior. There was no use protesting 
their eminence in science, art, literature, 
business, politics, and particularly the fact 
that when their civilization and culture 
were already at a very high level, those of 
Central Europe were practically inexistent. 
Anti-Semitism came to stay; and with it, 
a long chain of new sufferings—from re- 
newed discriminations in social and 
political life to pogroms, banishments, and 
outright murder. 

The Jew became the scapegoat for ever- 
thing that went wrong in one country or 
another. To divert the attention of the 
Russian masses from their state of slavery 
and ignorance, the Czarist governments 
organized regular pogroms on their Jewish 
citizens. To thwart the progress of the 
progressive movements of the century, the 
German reactionaries instigated persecu- 
tions and discriminations against thcir 
Jewish co-citizens whose liberal ideas they 
hated. 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR AND THE 
AFTERMATH 


Amongst the many anti-Jewish incidents 
of the nineteenth century, however, one 
particularly deserves mentioning, not be- 
cause it was more atrocious than manı 
others, but because of its consequences and 
the effect it had on the shaping of Jewish 
history in the twentieth century. This 
was the Dreyfus affair in France. I shal 
return to it a little later after giving a 
brief description of the Jewish state cf 
mind at that time. 

Having tasted, even so briefly, the fruit 
of freedom and emancipation, the reaction 
of the Jewish people to the new disappoin=- 
ments was different from that of the older 
times. As dlways, in bad times, their eyes 
turned again towards Zion, but this time 
in a more practical way. Even certain 
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orthodox Rabbis began teaching that the 
salvation of the Jews, as foretold by the 
prophets, may come in a natural way by 
self-help and may not need the advent of 
the Messiah; that the colonization of 
Palestine should be advocated without 
delay. Rabbi Kalisher convened a con- 
terence of Rabbis and, in 1864, a society 
was established, called Society for the 
Colonization of the Land of Israel. The 
first Jewish Agricultural School in Pales- 
tine was established in 1870. At the 
same time, various publications appeared 
by Jews and non-Jews advocating the re- 
establishment of the Jewish people in the 
ancient land. Various Zionist societies 
began springing up: Hibbath Zion (Love 
of Zion); Bilu (from the first letters of 
Prophet Isaiah’s words, ‘O house of Jacob, 
come ye and let us go forth’); Bnei Moshe 
(The Sons of Moses); etc. 

The most important Zionist movement, 
however, was precipitated by the Dreyfus 
affair already mentioned. A French Jew, 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, became the victim 
of a trumped-up charge of treason. In 
spite of clear evidence of his innocence, 
and on the basis of faked documents, he 
was sentenced to degradation and banish- 
ment for life on Devil’s Island. The 
tragedy of that martyred Jew sundered 
the French people into two opposing 
camps ; it aroused the consternation of the 
civilized world and nearly broke the back 
of France, Among the spectators of the in- 
famous ceremony of degradation ‘was a 
young Austrian journalist, a correspondent 
of the Neue Freie Presse, Dr. Theodor 
Herzl. An assimilated Jew himself, he was 
profoundly shocked by the, anti-Semitic 
outbursts of the crowds that witnessed the 
ceremony. Their shouts, Down with the 
Jews’, ‘Death to the Jews’, wounded 
Dr. Herzl deep in his heart. °He became 
suddenly conscious of the whole tragedy of 
the Jewish people, a centuries-old tragedy 
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for which there seemed to be no remedy. 

Dr. Herzl left in the place another man. 
The urgency of the solution of the Jewish 
problem became an obsession with him. 
In 1895, he set forth his views and pro- 
posals in a pamph et entitled The Jewish 
State. He wrote i: in a state of spiritual 
exaltation. While writing it, he heard, 
as he says in his diary, wings fluttering 
over his head. He based his plea for the 
creation of a Jewish State upon the con- 
viction that no mutter how useful, patri- 
otic, and self-sacrificing the Jews might 
prove wherever tiey were, they would 
never be left in peace. He presented the 
grave Jewish problem as a political world 
question to be discussed and settled by 
the civilized nations of the world. 


BACK TO ZION 


The pamphlet cf Dr. Herzl had a far- 
reaching effect. I: became the subject of 
favourable and -anfavourable criticisms 
both among Jews and non-Jews. But it 
attained its aim; i threw the Jewish prob- 
lem to the doorsteps of all concerned ; it 
shook the conscence of all civilized 
nations. 

In 1897 took place the first Zionist 
Congress in Basel, attended by repre- 
sentatives of Jewisk communities the world , 
over, the first such gathering for centuries. 
The Jewish people were out for serious 
business. The call was ‘Back to Zion’! 
Only in the land ef their forefathers, in a 
re-established Jewi h State, will the Jewish 
people regain their rightful place among 
the nations of the world. With that first 
congress, an era cf political Zionism was 
ushered in—new methods for the solution 
of an old dream. 

The history of political Zionism is a 
chapter in itself, a voluminous chapter, 
packed with drana and suspense, with 
high hopes and mortifying disappoint- 
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ments, but with the most glorious finale 
of all Jewish exilic history. 

That breath-taking drama was played 
out in a relatively short time, fifty years, 
as prophetically foretold by Dr. Herzl. 
Its stage was the whole world ; its actors, 
all the nations. And, as if to vindicate 
the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘For, behold, the 
darkness shall cover the earth and gross 
darkness the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and His glory shall be 
seen upon thee’, the re-establishment of 
the State of Israel was, indeed, preceded 
by the darkest times in Jewish history, the 
greatest calamity that ever befell the 
Jewish people, the massacre of six million 
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Jews by the Nazis, a third of the Jewish 
nation. 

But the Jewish people finally came 
home. The State of Israel, a dream of 
countless generations, has become a living 
and pulsating reality—a dream, which had 
no ostensible prospect of realization, was 
carried to fulfilment against all calculations 
of material chance. 

What a pity that Israel's neighbours 
should lack the vision and that deep 
understanding which would enable them 
to sée in Israel’s rise a vindication of the 
spiritual impulse in human history and a 
most exhilarating testimony to the eternal 
galantry of the unconquered human spirit! 


The Jews were, and still are, disinclined to regard this world as a 


‘vale of tears’, despite their turbulent 


history; the ‘Judgment’ in the Old 


Testament was associated in their minds with life on this earth, security and 


fruitfulness being the alternative to national calamity 


They have probably 


been less concerued with individual salvation than correspondingly religious 


persons belonging to most other faiths. 


Their aim was to form a theocracy 


that is, a State ruled by God and responsible to Him only. Before the Exile 
there were kings of Israel and Judah who took upon themselves the functions 
of priests. After the return of the Jews from Babylon the country was ruled 


by priests only. 


‘There was no separation between religious and political life: 


the rule of the nation and the service of Yahweh were one and the same thing. 
This meant concentration on the perfecting of life in this world, an aim 


and a viewpoint which has always been characteristic 


of Judaism. . 


Modern Jews, where they practise their religion, still keep the great Jewish 
observances, such as the Day of Atonement (a day of fasting and prayer), the 
Feast of the Passover (a symbolic meal), and as much of the Mosaic Law as 


is possible under the conditions of the countries in which they live. 


They 


have great qualities, which include a high estimate of family life, of the 


importance of marriage, and of the charity due to their own people. 


They 


show little of that tendency towards asceticism which is so marked a feature 


of many other religions. 
is the first injunction in the Bible. 


A Rabbi, it is held, ought to have a wife, for marriage 
The world is not inherently evil and 
there is no need to abandon it in any sense. 


Neither is there any need for 


a mediator ; man has direct access to God, and can achieve his own redemption 


by penitence and prayer. 
needs no representation. 


God is absolutely without rivals or incarnations and 
e 
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NDIA’S foreign exchange problem is no 
longer a close preserve of the experts. 

It is affecting the entire national life 

in such a big way that the problem has 
become a matter of deep concern to the 
commonest citizen even. Butter or baby 
food, books or medicines, whichever he 
wants to buy—either the desired quality 
is not available, or can be had only at a 
prohibitive price. His inquiries bring 
forth the standard reply, ‘No imports, no 
foreign exchange’. This, however, is 
only the beginning. The experts know 
that the prospect for the next few years 
is darker still. As the present stocks run 
out, the supplies of imported consumer 
goods will dwindle to negligible quanti- 
ties, because the currently issued import 
quotas for such goods have been drastic- 
ally reduced. Further, if the export drive 
schemes of the authorities get under way, 
we will soon find that many of the goods 
produced at home also will be in short 
supply and register further price increase, 
apart from what will occur in the absence 
of imports. Much more than ever before, 
the economist owes it to the people to 
explain the reasons of this state of affairs, 
the extent to which this was inevitable, 
and the ways, if any, out of it. On my 
part, however, there is an additional and 
important reason for agreeing fo give this 
talk ; it is my belief that in the narrower 
sphere of the foreign exchange problem, 


as well as in the wider sphere of our 
country’s developenent problem as a 
whole, the lay ciizen has a very great 
rôle to play. Given his willing co-opera- 
tion, a great deal of the present stresses 
and strains would become unnecessary, but 
without it, even ihe most well-meaning 
experts and wisest brains may not be able 
to strike any solut on of these difficulties. 
The primary aim of my talk is to try to 
persuade the lay ctizen to play his part. 


THE SERIOUSNE3:3 OF THE PROBLEM 


In a nutshell, the current foreign ex- 
change problem has originated from our 
excessively heavy imports during the first 
two years of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The import bill in 1955-56 was Rs. 751 
crores only, but it went up to Rs, 1,077 
crores in 1956-57, and to Rs. 1,174 crores 
in 1957-58; that is. in the last two years, 
we imported to te extent of Rs. 749 
crores more than what is given by the 
annual rate of 195-56. In other words, 
in two years, we imported about thrice 
the yearly amount of 1955-56. How was 
it possible to finance this huge increase 
in our import bil? Not by increased 
exports, because our exports, as compared 
to Rs. 641 crores in 1955-56, were practi- . 
cally steady at Rs. 6347 crores in 1956-57, 
and went down :o Rs. 575 crores in 
1957-58. Neither did the total current 
earnings increase — significantly—from 
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Rs. 883 crores in 1955-56, it increased to 
Rs. 893 crores in 1956-57, and, in all like- 
lihood, to about Rs. 930 crores in 1957-58. 
Nor was,the gap filled up by foreign loans. 


Our import bill has been met primarily. 


by drawing upon our accumulated foreign 
balances. So much so, these balances, 
which stood at Rs. 748 crores at the be- 
ginning of 1956-57, were down to Rs. 267 
crores at the end of 1957-58, i.e. we lost 
Rs. 481 crores worth of our foreign 
balances in the last two years. We would 
have lost more, had we not been helped 
meanwhile by a further drawing from the 
I.M.F., and by a line of credit. from the 
U.S.A. for importation of food (under 
P.L. 480). 

The picture is pretty serious. The 
planners expected a drawing of about 
Rs. 200 crores only from our foreign 
balances over the entire period of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. But by the end 
of the second year, the balances diminish- 
ed by Rs. 481 crores. The picture is 
graver still, because this train of events 
has been continuing; and at the begin- 
ning of July 1958, our balances went down 
to Rs, 210 crores, At present, we are 
losing our foreign- balances at the rate 
of Rs. 5 crores per week, while the bottom 
is not yet in sight. The cause of worry 
is not that our currency will lack suff- 
cient backing, for we know sufficiently by 
now that a currency can maintain its 
strength if the government backing it is 
strong enough, and that there is little 
necessity of tying up definite amounts of 
gold or foreign securities. The major 
cause of worry is, it has been pointed out, 
that if our entire foreign balances are 
used up, then, in case of emergencies, like 
war or famine, we will have practically 
nothing to fall back’ on for the extra 
imports that might become necessary.- I 
personally think, however, that a far 
greater cause of worry lies in its impli- 
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cations regarding the development plans 
of our country. In case of foreign attack 
or natural calamities, the conscience of the 
world may be roused, and we may not 
be left helpless. But, as.is being witness- 
ed, it is very difficult normally on the 
part of the undeveloped countries of the 
world to secure substantial long-term 
foreign aid for the purpose of carrying out 
development plans. A good store of 
foreign balances enables these countries to 
plan on a bigger scale and on their own. 
Without it, the efforts have to be severely 
limited. This is what has already started 
happening in our country. The Second 
Plan has been pruned, and may be pruned 
still further. The long-term planning also 
cannot but be adversely affected. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
PRESENT SITUATION . 


What factors have brought about the 
present situation? Just where has the 
plan gone wrong? These are the ques- 
tions that follow. The answer has to be 
sought out from the numerous explana- 
tions that have been given. Emergencies 
like food shortages and’ defence needs, 
underestimation of foreign exchange com- 
ponent of the plan projects, expenditure 
ahead‘ of schedule, unplanned imports of 
consumer goods as well as capital goods 
on private account, price rise in the ex- 
porting countries, Suez crisis, etc.—all 
these have, been cited as factors respon- 
sible for the unexpected increase of our 
import bill. It is true that no single 
cause can be held responsible, and each 
of the above factors had a share in the 
game. Nevertheless, all these factors were 
not equally weighty and, what is more im- 
portant, were not equally unavoidable. 

At the beginning ofthe Second Five- 
Year Plan, * was estimated that our deficit 
on current account, over the entire period 
of five years, would amount to about 
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Rs. 1,100 crores. This was expected to 
be financed by Rs. 800 crores of foreign 
aid, Rs. 100 crores of foreign capital in- 
flow on private account, and a draft of 
Rs. 200 crores on our foreign balances. 
Since then, we have been given or definite- 
ly promised foreign aid to the extent of 
Rs. 832 crores. Our foreign balances also 
have been run down by about Rs. 550 
crores, i.e. by about Rs. 350 crores more 
than the estimate. Still, the Planning 
Commission now thinks that we will re- 
quire about Rs, 500 crores more of foreign 
aid to complete even the core projects. 
In other words, the estimated deficit on 
current account has gone up by about 
Rs. 800 crores, from Rs. 1,100 crores to 
Rs. 1,900 crores. We can see, at once, 
that expenditures ahead of schedule, ie. 
wrong phasing, could not have been the 
major disturbing factor If, due to faulty 
phasing, deficits are concentrated in the 
earlier years, they ought to thin out dur- 
ing-the later years of the plan, so that 
the total would remain about the same, 
assuming, of course, that our earnings, on 
account of exports and invisibles etc., 
would remain of similar order. 

The new estimate has not been based 
on the expectation of a drastic reduction 
in our earnings. It is the import side 
which is the villain of the piece. Why 
has it gone up? Partly, it has been 
forced up by price rise in the exporting 
countries; partly, again, it had to be 
raised upwards, because the foreign ex- 
change*component of the plan projects 
had been underestimated. But it does not 
seem that these have been the major 
factors responsible The index number of 
import prices went up from 88 (1952-53 
=100) in April 1956 to 97 in April 1957, 
and after a short rise came down again to 
98 in November 1957. That*is, the im- 
port prices went up altogether by about 
10 per cent during this period. The ex- 
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tent of contribution by the second factor 
is not publicly krown, but a guess can 
be attempted. The total investment out- 
lay, according to tne Second Plan, was to 
be Rs, 6,200 crorzs—Rs. 3,800 crores in 
the public sector znd Rs. 2,400 crores in 
the private sector. It was also estimated 
that during this period our imports of the 
group comprising machinery, vehicles, iron 
and steel, metals, etc., by far the over- 
whelming proport.on of the foreign ex- 
change component of our investment out- 
lay, would amount to about Rs. 2,150 
crores. The estimated foreign exchange 
component thus comes to about 35 per 
cent, not a very conservative estimate 
surely. Even a few weeks ago,, after the 
experience of thee two years, a knowl- 
edgeable and competent economist, Dr 
Lokanathan, estimated in the columns 
of The Siatesmar that the foreign ex- 
change component of our capital-intensive 
investment patterc would be around 30 
per cent. The efect of this factor also, 
then, is likely to be moderate, more so: 
because our revi-ed estimate does not 
include non-core projects involving heavy 
foreign exchange outlay 

How far the ‘essential’ commodities 
may have been responsible for the revision 
of import estimates? Foodgrains and de- 
fence requirement. are the major constit? 
uents in this category. The Foodgrains 
Enquiry Committee recommended import 
of the order of 2-¢ million tons each year 
for the next few years. In fact, in 1956-57. 
we had to import 2.1 million tons of food- 
grains and, agair, 3.7 million tons in 
1957-58. Assuming that we will have to 
import altogether about 125 million tons 
over the entire period, i.e about 2.5 
million tons per ycar on average, the total 
cost of the food bill would be of the 
order of Rs. 600 crores. The plan initial- 
ly provided about Rs. 250 crores on this 
account, so that tie excess appears to be 
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of the order of Rs. 350 crores. But it may 
not be necessary to budget for this entire 
extra amount, because we can reasonably 
expect some more aid under (U.S.) P.L. 
480, as in the first two years of the 
plan. Considering that in 1956-57 this aid 
amounted to Rs. 43 crores, it appears that 
an extra provision of about Rs. 250 crores 
for this purpose would do. It is not 
possible to form any such guess about the 
defence requirements. 


NON-PLAN EXPENDITURE IS THE 
CHIEF CAUSE 


It does not seem therefore that factors 
beyond our control, like food imports, 
defence requirements, inflationary forces 
in the exporting countries, etc., along with 
revisions due to any possible underestima- 
tion of the foreign exchange component 
of the plan projects, can be responsible for 
inflating our foreign deficit on current 
account by much more than Rs. 400 
crores, i.e. Rs. 250 crores for increased im- 
port of food and another Rs. 150 crores 
for defence, price rise, and underestimation 
factor, let us say. Even if we take a liberal 
estimate of this combined account at 
Rs. 500 crores, instead of at Rs. 400 
crores, the question remains, how can 
there be a rise of as much as Rs. 800 
crores, as has recently been estimated? 
The conclusion is irresistible that about 
Rs. 300 crores of foreign exchange have 
been or will be lost on non-plan expendi- 
ture through absence of sufficient care and 
co-ordination at the top 

Indications are not lacking that the 
above estimate is not just a fanciful guess. 
The Reserve Bank of India bulletin of 
July 1957, estimated that in 1956-57, goods 
outside the categories of food, raw mate- 
rials, and capital goods were imported to 
the extent of Rs. 266 crores—an excess of 
Rs. 126 crores, i.e. go per cent, over the 
planned average of Rs. 140 crores. The 
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bulletin also opined that a large part ol 
this excess must have been due to import 
of consumer goods. Now, if these con- 
sumer goods had mostly been of essential 
nature, the excess could be adjusted 
against lower imports in the later years. 
It is believed, however, that consumer 
durables and other luxury goods consti- 
tuted a preponderant share of this excess. 
so that, in all likelihood, we lost around 
Rs. 100 crores worth of our precious 
foreign exchange on these ‘avoidable’ 
imports in 1956-57 alone. Of course, the 
reins have since been tightened, but the 
effect of the previous liberal import policy 
is feared to have continued in 1957-58 
also, and the last year’s figure of un- 
planned. expenditure on this account mas 
not be negligible. 

It is also known, and admitted freely 
that the other most important cause has 
been the private investment boom. In 
1956-57, imports of machinery. metals, etc. 
accounted for Rs. 442 crores, and in the 
next year, the figure went up to Rs. 534 
crores, altogether an import of Rs. 976 
crores on this account during the last two 
years. This figure is in excess of the 
estimate for these two years—the plan 
average being Rs. 430 crores yearly—b. 
about Rs. 116 crores. But the particular 
estimate for these two earlier years was 
even less, because the peak tempo was 
expected to be reached by the end of the 
third year of the plan, so that the excess 
expenditure on this account must have 
been still larger. Were these imports 
covered by the plan, or, were they out- 
side it? It is feared that a substantial 
portion of imports on this account has 
been outside the plan, so that it is not 
possible to have these offset by lower im- 
ports in the later years: and mostly, it 
has been on private account, as, presum- 
ably. the ` government could not have 
undertaken unplanned investment ex- 
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penditure on such a big scale. Thus the 
story of our foreign exchange crisis, to 
a considerable extent, is the story of the 
private sector running away with our 
foreign exchange reserves. 

Many may think that, even if the fore- 
going analysis is broadly correct, little 
purpose will be served by wailing over 
bygones and apportioning blames. Atten- 
tion should now be concentrated on what 
can be done to retrieve the situation. 
But a knowledge of what has actually 
happened will help us also to look at the 
events in right perspective. In particular, 
it will enable us to evaluate the worth of 
an argument often put forward in this 
connection, 

It has been held that any large-scale 
developmental expenditure in a backward 
country is bound to run up against the 
twin difficulties of internal inflation and 
balance of payments difficulties, that a 
large part of the present pressure on our 
foreign exchange reserves was inevitable, 
and that, therefore, the current balance 
of payments crisis is, at bottom, the crisis 
of our over-ambitious plan. Now the 
Second Plan, as originally conceived, may 
have been :ambitious on other grounds, 
but not much, as we have seen, on the 
ground of non-availability of the necesssary 
foreign exchange. The expected amount 
of foreign aid has already materialized, and 
it cannot be said that we had: to stretch 
our foreign policy unduly in any particular 
direction to realize this amount of aid. 
In other words, it would not be unreason- 
able to consider this amount as a normal 
expectation. Our foreign balances stood 
at about Rs. 70 crores at the beginning 
of the plan and, along with further lines 
of credit from I.M.F., could be expected 
to take care comfortably of minor upsets 
in expectations and calculations, apart 
from the scheduled draft of Rs. 200 crores 
But, surely, the plan could not also be 
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expected to provide for non-plan foreign 
exchange expenditure running to over 
Rs. 300 crores. Even the argument of 
weak administration coes not apply here, 
because the control over foreign exchange 
expenditure is very much centralized, and 
can easily be adm-nistered. 


TWO ALTERMATIVE REMEDIES 
CONSIDERED 


To come now to remedies. This delib- 
eration will be facilicated much by the 
existence of a broad agreement in the 
country as to whic we seek to achieve 
and the limits of our efforts in certain 
directions. It is acepted that our foreign 
exchange reserves -hould not be allowed 
to fall below Rs. geo crores, i.e..about the 
present level It ŝi also agreed that we 
should try our utmost to fulfil the Second 
Five-Year Plan, but not at the cost of our 
independent foreign policy. It has been 
estimated that, to <eeo a foreign balance 
around Rs. 200 crores, we will be need- 
ing about anotha’ Rs, oo crores of 
foreign aid for the complete fulfilment of 
the plan. Since such a large-scale foreign 
aid is not expected, given our present 
foreign policy, we Lave decided to jettison 
certain projects ard to carry out what 
is called the core of the plan. Even this. 
however, is uncertain, because the fulfil- 
ment of the core demands, according to 
the Planning Commission, foreign aid to 
the extent of Rs. 530 crores more, a large 
enough sum by current expectations. 

One may natu-ally ask, What has 
happened to the traditional weapons of 
import restriction and export promotion ? 
The experts consider that not much can 
be achieved in these directions, at least 
now when the imports have already been 
slashed to the planned minimum, and the 
exports are beginiing to face buyers’ 
markets, though ore must note here that 
any possibility of moderate success of -these 
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measures would have had to materialize 
at the cost of a further dose of inflation 
at home. Further, the experts opine that 
the demand elasticities of our exports and 


imports are such that even a desperate. 


measure like devaluation will be of little 
help, and may actually prove a boomerang. 
Under the circumstances, we seem to have 
only two alternatives left before us, viz. to 
seek foreign aid on a massive scale, or to 
cut down the plan, as. has already been 
done ‘to a certain extent and, maybe, even 
further. 

Our requirement of foreign aid, more- 
over, is of a specific nature. The imme- 
diate problem before us, of course, is to 
procure an additional Rs. 500 crores of 
foreign exchange, so that the core projects 
at least may be carried out. To a certain 
extent, we can have recourse to further 
credits from the I.M.F., and deferred 

credits from the exporting firms, which 
` we have already started taking. But apart 
from the fact that the total amount 
secured in this way is not likely to be 
adequate, these loans will be of short-term 
nature; and will merely postpone the diffi- 
culties for another couple of years or so. 
In fact, we are already committed to repay 
more than Rs. 450 crores between 1958-59 
and 1964-65. As it is, it will be extremely 
difficult for us to find this amount from 
ordinary sources; a further burden of 
the order of Rs. 500 crores may well be 
the last straw. : 

Add to this our possible requirements 
under the Third Plan, which is only two 
and-a half years off. The net investment 
expenditure to be incurred during the 
Third Plan has tentatively been estimated 
at Rs. 9,900 crores at 1952-53 prices. Even 
if we modify our ambition and limit our- 
selves to the financial target, ie. the same 
amount at current prices, the foreign ex- 
change “deficit is likely to be heavy. We 
Kave seen that an investment expenditure 
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of Rs, 6,200 crores has meant for us a 
foreign exchange deficit of the order ot 
Rs. 1,600 crores, allowing for a higher level 
of food imports and some other essential 
requirements, but excluding Rs. 300 crores 
estimated to be spent on non-plan, non- 
essential items. Now, the investment pat- 
tern of the Third Plan is expected to be 
equally capital-intensive, if not more. 
Assuming, therefore, that the above 
relationship will hold broadly, one may 
hazard the guess that the foreign exchange 
deficit of the Third Plan is not likely to 
be less than the order of Rs. 2,500 crores. 
It may be pointed out that this guess 
tallies with that given by Dr. Lokanathan 
These figures are simply bewildering— 
Rs. 500 crores more for the fulfilment of 
the core of the Second Plan; Rs. 450 
crores more within the Third Plan {or 
repayment of short-term loans; Rs. 2,500 
crores, again, in excess of our earnings {or 
carrying out a modified version of the 
Third Plan as yet scheduled. Clearly, we 
must get foreign aid on a long-term basis. 
How to get such a huge long-term foreign 
aid? The possibilities of the World 
Bank and the I.F.C. pale into insignif- 
cance before these figures. Also, the ac- 
commodation granted by the World Bank 
is tied to specific projects which they find 
possible to sanction, and we have already 
had a fair share of it, It is but natural 
that, in these circumstances, the tide of 
expert opinion, and the public opinion 
under its influence, will flow in two direc- 
tions, viz. all out for long-term "foreign 
aid and/or cut down the plans. 
Undeniably, it will be necessary to trv 
to secure Igng-term foreign aid to the 
utmost extent possible. But he is certain- 
ly an incorrigible optimist who hopes that 
we can secure long-term foreign aid of 
the order df Rs. 3,500 crores within the 
next 6-7 years, unless we are prepared to 
change materially our foreign policv. 
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Since there is small likelihood of political 
opinion in the country veering round in 
‘that direction, ıt may be wiser not to 
expect outside help of a long-term nature 
on a level far exceeding the current one 
We may therefore take the figure of 
Rs. 1,000 crores as an outside estimate on 
this account. 

We may also take comfort from the con- 
sideration that the end of the boom in 
Europe and the recession in the U.S.A. will 
strengthen the forces favouring export of 
capital to under-developed countries, like 
India, both on government level and 
private level. To the extent the effect of 
these forces will be larger than any pos- 
sible relative loss on trade account, the 
assistance from abroad will be augmented 
Maybe, a continued tightening of belt in 
the way of export promotion and import 
restriction will yield something addition- 
ally Also, with a bit of luck and the 
completion of certain major projects de- 
signed to help agriculture, we may do with 
lower imports of food. Nevertheless, 
everything being taken into account, we 
may be left at the minimum with a foreign 
exchange gap of Rs. 1,500 crores, which 
may easily go up to Rs. 2,500 crores 
Should we cut down the plan further, or 
is there something else we can do ? 


THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE—VOLUNTARY 
LOAN OF BULLION HOARDS 


The Reserve Bank of India bulletin 
of April 1958 estimates the gold and silver 
hoards*in the country, on a conservative 
basis, at Rs. 3,000 crores and Rs. 2,000 
crores respectively at market prices The 
official value of this gold hoard comes to 
about Rs. 1,700 crores, and the value of 
the silver hoard, at the current U.S. price. 
comes to about another Rs. 1,700 crores 
All will agree that this hoardtd wealth of 
the order of Rs. 3,400 crores serves little 
useful purpose. If even a thousand crores 
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of these hoards can be mobilized for 
external payments, we can possibly save 
the major part of the Second Plan and the 
Third Plan—the most crucial ones in the 
long-run perspective of our country’s 
economic development. The moot ques- 
tion is, of course, how to do it? 

We cannot recommend forcible requisi- 
tion of such hoards ; such measures do not 
ft in with our accepted pclitical set-up. 
Moreover, even if we had wanted it, it 
would have been next to impossible to 
carry il out in practice. A large part ol 
these hoards lies scattered all over the 
country, in innumerable households. 
Considerable quantities, very likely, are 
kept by the former princes and princely 
landlords, but it may not be easy to trace 
them out. Another sizable portion is 
almost out of reach, being mostly in the 
form of temple hoards. The only course 
left then, 1s to ask the people for a 
voluntary loan. 

Evidently, this loan has to be of a differ- 
ent kind. Valuation at current market 
prices cannot induce the owners to part 
with portions of these hoards. Those who 
hold on to these hoards do so mostly 
either for precautionary purposes or for 
speculative purposes, i.e. for gaining from 
appreciation, apart from the factor of 
habit Since there is little certainty that 
the genera] price level will not rise further, 
and since most people think that the long- 
term trend of gold price is upwards, the 
temptation of current high market price 
is not likely to be enough The loan has 
to be in terms of gold itself, i.e by weight 
of a given fineness. and the lender may 
be given the option of repayment either 
in gold or silver as the case may be, or in 
money equivalent at market price current 
at the time of repayment. As an in- 
centive for parting with liquidity, interest 
may be allowed on the loan, the rate vary- 
ing with the period of holding, as in the 
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case of certain small-savings bonds. ‘There 
may be some difficulty in calculating the 
capital on which interest is to be paid; 
one way out may be to take for this pur- 
pose the average market value during the 
period of holding. The details of the 
gold loan recently floated successfully by 
the French Government are very hearten- 
ing, and it may be hoped that, if we take 
a leaf from their experience, our own diffi- 
culties will not prove insuperable. 

I personally think that what may prove 
to be the most intractable factor is not the 
lack of suitable fiscal device, but that of 
sheer inertia of habit. And it is here that 
the ordinary citizens have a great rôle to 
play. In the glorious days of our national 
movement for independence, many people, 
rich and poor, courted many sacrifices 
and threw overboard age-long irrational 
habits and customs. Today, the objective 
is no less honourable, and the failure will 
be no less perilous. The Second Plan and 
the Third Plan are the key to the economic 
liberation of our country, the lasting 
guarantee of our political independence, 
and the basis of all-round development 
of our people. It has been said that we 
have been planning on a veiy ambitious 
scale, and that we should face realities 
rather than deliver heroics. In one sense, 
our plans are certainly ambitious. That 
is, if we take it for granted that we will 
not change our ways and habits even a bit, 
and that no particular sectional interest 
must be jeopardized even if that means a 
handsome gain for the nation as a whole, 
the resources necessary for the plan may 
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be much beyond our capacity. If. how- 
ever, we look’to what we want to achieve, 
the plans, far from being ambitious, will 
appear to be quite modest ones. As 
scheduled at the beginning of the Second 
Plan, the per capita real annual income 
is to increase from about Rs. 310 now 10 
Rs. 546 in 1975-76, both calculated at 
1952-53 prices. Is this a very ambitious 
target—to raise the per capita real monthly 
income from about Rs. 26 now to Rs. 46 
eighteen years after? We must not forget 
also that a sizable section of the population 
must be getting even less, since these are 
averages for the entire population. The 
plans would cease to be worthwhile if even 
such modest targets cannot be approached. 

It is said that-an economist, as an 
economist, can only point out the several 
possible alternatives and their implications. 
and that it is no part of his job to advocate 
any particular line of action. I agree with 
this view. But, I believe, this view implies 
that all the possible alternatives should be 
brought out clearly into the open. Jn 
regard to the foreign exchange problem. 
I think, only two alternatives are being 
pushed to the forefront, viz. curtailment 
of the plan and/or massive long-term 
foreign aid. The economist may be fail- 
ing in bis duty if he does not sufficiently 
point out that there is, fortunately, a third 
alternative yet, of mobilizing internal 
hoards of gold and silver, and that it may 
not be necessary to throw the baby out 
with the bathwater if all these alternatives 
are combined to our maximum advantage. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ON THE Vepa. By Sri Aurobindo. Sri 
Aurobindo International University Centre 


Collection Volume V. (Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry. 1956. 671 pp. Price 
Rs. 10) 


The main contents of this volume, as 
the Publishers’ Note points out, were 
originally published in the Journal Arya 
under the headings ‘The Secret of the 
Veda’, ‘Selected Hymns’, ‘Hymns of the 
Atris’, and ‘Other Hymns’. A chapter on 
‘The Origins of Aryan Speech’ found 
among the MSS. of the author forms an 
Appendix. . 

Poet, philosopher, prophet, and seer, as 
Sri Aurobindo is, he has gone to the root 
of the problem of Vedic interpretation 
and suggested his own solutions by accept- 
ing the symbolic method. To him, to 
quote his own words, the Veda is a book 
of esoteric symbols, almost in the form 
of spiritual formulae masking as a collec- 
tion of actual poems. The inner sense of 
the Veda is psychological, universal, and 
impersonal. Are the Vedas the sacrificial 
compositions of a primitive, barbarous 
race? Are they merely part of a system 
of ceremonial and propitiatory rites ad- 
dressed to personified Powers of Nature? 
Is the Vedic lore merely a confused mass 
of half-formed myths and crude astro- 
nomical allegories in the making? Or does 
the Veda present the first appearance of 
deeper psychological and mora} ideas? 
These eare questions raised by modern 
learning. According to Sri Aurobindo, 
behind the ritualistic system recognized by 
Sayana as the background of the Vedic 
hymns and the naturalistic “meaning dis- 
covered in them by European scholars, 
which he, too, accepts in a limited sense, 
there is a deeper and truer secret of the 
Veda, a story of awakened knowledge, of a 


purified soul. To him therefore ‘the 


Veda ceases to be merely an interesting 
remnant of barbzerism, and it takes its 
rank among the most important of the 
world’s early scrzptures’. He recognises 
that it is the creation of an age anterior 
to our intellectual philosophies, when the 
aim was illumination rather than logical 
conviction. In his inimitable words: “The 
Rsi was not the individual composer of 
the hymn but the Seer (drasta) of an eter- 
nal truth and an impersonal knowledge’. 
The language of the Veda itself is ‘Sruti’, 
a rhythm not compcsed by the intellect, 
but that which is heard—a divine Word 
tha, came vibratirg out of the Infinite to 
the inner audition cf the man who had 
previously made hamself fit for impersonal 
knowledge. In its esoteric as well as exo- 
teric significance the Veda is the book of 
Works, of the ‘inner and the outer sacri- 
fice: it 1s the spicit’s hvmn of battle and 
victory as it discovers and climbs to planes 
of thought and experience inaccessible to 
the natural or animal man’. 

Before clarifyicg the symbolic mystic 
truth of Agni, Varuna-mitra, the Aévins, 
Indra, the Visvecevas. Sarasvati and her 
consorts, the Dawn. the Angirasas, the 
Lost Sun and lost cows, the Hound of 
Heaven, or the ccnquest over the Dasyus 
in subsequent chapters, Sri Aurobindo has 
given a masterly retrospect of Vedic Theory 
in general, its symbolic approach, against 
the background ef ancient and modern 
theories, psycholcgical and philological. 
The hypothesis which he adopts is that 
the Rsis arrangec the substance of their 
thought in a systen o? parallelism by which 
they represented at once internal as well 
as external powers of Universal Nature. 
To him Yāska and Sāyana supply the 
elymological and ritualistic frame work. 
the Upanisads give their clue to the 
psychological ani philosophical ideas- 
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while European scholarship brings a cri- 
ucal method of comparative research. 
That is how Sri Aurobindo’s creative im- 
agination, reinforced by these three aspects 
and enriched by his own intuitive and 
integrated Yogic vision recreates Ilā, Saras- 
vati, and Sarama as revealation, inspira- 
tion, and intuition, rediscovers Agni, the 
God of Fire—yo martyesn amta rtava—as 
Kavi Kratu, the priest whose work or rite 
is that of the Seer, the Rbhus as the 
artisans of immortality, the Dawns as the 
guardians of Light, the Agvins as the Lord 
of Bliss, Visnu as the All-pervading God- 
head. The Hymns which are appended 
to this volume with Sri Aurobindo’s trans- 
lation and interpretation are few of the 
best the world has seen. Here is a great 
book which one can read with profit, which 
helps him to revalue his ideas and con- 
cepts. The Rsis of the old cry ‘Arise, life 
and force have come to us, the darkness 
has departed, the Light arrives’. The 
Rsi of today follows suit. ‘It is not now, 
nor is it tomorrow; who knoweth that 
which is supreme and wonderful? It has 
motion and action in the consciousness of 
another, but when it is approached by the 
thought, it vanishes.’ 1. 170. 
SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


SONGS FROM CHANDIDASA. By Samir 
Kanta Gupta. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry). First Edition, 1957 45 pp. 
Price Rs. 1.50. - 


The booklet under review is a transla- 
tion of 33 carefully selected poems of 
Candidasa, the well-known Vaisnava savant 
and poet who flourished in Bengal in the 
fifteenth century A.D. Candidisa intro- 
duced a new style in Bengali lyric known 
as ‘Padavali’.- All his works are devoted 
to Krsna, and depict the different aspects 
of His life. Here Krsna is conceived in 
human complexion, and in the yearning 
consciousness of the poet the idea is trans- 
formed into the sublimity of His presence 
on this earth. This conception of the 
poet gave rise to a new school of thought, 
and a new sect, known as ‘Sahajiya Sam- 
pradaya’, came into existence. Without 
entering into the controversy whether 
there were more than one Candidasa, we 
may safely say with the author that his 
name has become more than a personal 
name, and has. through the centurics, 
grown synonymous with the ‘Padavali’ 
literature and the Sahajiya Sampradaya. 

The translator has made a choice selec- 
tion of the poems, and has arranged them 
in such a manner as to depict the four 
aspects of Krsna’s life—Youth, Love. 
Separation, and Eternal Union. The 
attempt is commendable. The translation 
is good and tries to maintain the spirit of 
Candidasa at its best. The printing and 
get up are attractive. 


H. Das 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


FTER the Pitj@ vacation which start- 
A ed on the 17th October the library 
and reading room were reopened 
on the grd November, The Institute takes 
this opportunity to convey to its members, 
to the readers of its Bulletin, and to all 
friends and wellwishers its most cordial 
greetings for this year’s Vijaya. 
i * ~ 


On Tuesday 14th October, at 4-30 P.M. 
a Reception was held in the Institute to 
meet Mr. A William Loos, Executive 
Director of the Church Peace Union, 
New York. He spoke on ‘Religious Ethics 
and International Politics’ at the Insttute. 
Mr N. C. Ghosh presided. 


* t kad 


As announced in the previous issue, the 
Institute observed on the 24th October 


the United Nations Day, marking the 
thirteenth annıversary of the United 
Nations. Sri Amlan Datta, M A., spoke 


about the ‘United Nations and the World 
Today’, giving a clear picture of the aims 
that prompted the founding of the United 
Nations organization. He also invited 


questions from tie audience after the 
speech and answered criticisms. 

Mr. Chester R. Chartrand, Director 
of the United States Information Service 
at Calcutta, who resided over the meet- 
ing, wound up the proceedings in a short 
speech bringing to relief the achievements 
of the United Nations in spite of the 
many handicaps -hat stood in the way 
of greater interna ional understanding. 

As in the previous years, an exhibition 
of the United Nations publications was 
held at the Institute. 


= à * 


The Institute has pleasure in announc- 
ing the publication of the revised and 
enlarged second edition of The’ Cultural 
Heritage of Indic, Vol. I, which was re- 
leased on the goth of October, the 
Durgastamt das. The present volume 
covers the Early Ehases of Indian Culture, 
including the Velic civilization, and the 
Jaina and Budchist movements, which 
have left indelible marks on the cultural 
heritage of India through language, litera- 
ture, logic. philosophv. and moral values. 


NOVEMBER LECTURES 


November 


iS) 
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Speaker. 
Presidegit: 


November 29 


Al 5-30 p.m 


Restoration through Spiritual Education 
Swam: Vimalananda 
The Hon Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 


Communism and the Intellectuals 


Speaker: Frode Jakobsen 
. Member of Danish Parhament 
President: Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya. M.A.. 
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The first phase of the change-over to the Motric 
System of Weights and Measu-es began on 
October I, 1958. The use of Metric weights has 
become legal in selected areas of the States. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY he belongs to. He has to fulfil the 


It is almost a truism to say that we arc 
living in an age of crisis. The crisis exists 
not only in the political and the economic 
spheres, but also in the cultural sphere. 
The struggle for power between national 
groups possessing the means of mass exter- 
mination presents a picture which is 
extremely dismal and appalling. Yet at 
the same time man is trying hard to resolve 
the conflict that he is confronting, to over- 
come the troubles that stand in his way. 
He is making frantic efforts so that the 
world may emerge from its present crisis 
anew as a world where human values will 
be respected and man’s creative urge will 
find its fullest expression, 

It is sometimes argued that the amazing 
progress of science is a boon to human 
race. The results of scientific researches 
will, to a great extent, alleviate human 
suffering. ‘This statement is partly true. 
Medical science, for example, is a case in 
point. Still, the question remains, why in 
spite of the advances in scientific investi- 
gations man is becoming cynical day by 
day? The fact is that the scientist cannot 
always sever his connections with the state 


demands of the state which has its own 
way of engaging the services of the scien- 
tists and thus strengthening its own polit- 
ical power. On the other hand, the 
scientist is a citizen of the whole world ; 
his devotion, to his work links him closely 
to people of other countries. There was 
a time when scientists claimed the right 
to evaluate the policies of their govern- 
ments without any ideological bias. This 
attitude has not always been appreciated 
by the state. The state has often viewed 
the link between its scientists and those 
of other nations with suspicion ; and many 
scientists have paid dearly for their inter- 
national tie. It will not do to say mercly 
that scientific investigations are neutral in 
character and that they become good or bad 
by the use men make of them. Whether 
we blame the states or the scientists for 
immoral use of the nuclear weapons, the 
fact remains that unless we determine not 
to use any weapon for total destruction of 
the human race the tension that remains in 
the mind of man will not cease. How best 
can this determination be arrived at? Only 
by cultivating the deepest respect for 
human values and culture. The respect 
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for man as a self-conscious, free being is 
lacking today because we have been laying 
too much emphasis on the mechanical 
aspect of the present civilization. The 
soul of civilization has been lost. The 
malady lies not so much in the body as in 
the soul. The restoration of the soul to 
its proper place is an indispensable condi- 
tion for peace and happiness. Science 
has not yet been able to understand 
nature with a definite and infallible 
starting point and that is the reason why 
judgements of science are relative. There 
are some scientists who are quite optimis- 
tic in regard to the mission of science. 
Heisenberg, for example, urges that scien- 
tists should turn their attention to the 
‘centre’ which can establish order in the 
world. As he puts it: 

‘... Of course, we also make mistakes 
in science and it may take some time 
before these are found and corrected. But 
we can rest assured that there will be a 
final decision as to what is right and what 
is wrong. This decision will not depend 
on the belief, race, or origin of the scien- 
tists, but it will be taken by a higher 
power and will then apply to all men for 
all time. While we cannot avoid in polit- 
ical life a constant change of values, a 
struggle of one set of illusions and mis- 
leading ideas against another set of illu- 
sions and equally misleading ideas, there 
will always be a “right or wrong” in 
science. There is a higher power, not 
influenced by our wishes, which finally 
decides* and judges The core of science 
is formed, to my mind, by the pure 
sciences, which are not concerned with 
practical applications. Thgy are the 
branches in which pure thought attempts 
to discover the hidden harmonies of 
nature. Mankind today may find this 
innermost circle in which science and art 
can hardly be separated, in which the 
personification of pure truth is no longer 
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‘disguised by humzn ideologies and desires. 
...People have used different words at 
different times fer this “centre”. They 
called it “Spirit” or “God” or they spoke 
in similies, or in terms of sound or picture. 
There are many ways to this centre, even 
today, and science is only one of them. ... 
Science can contr:bute to the understand- 
ing between peoples. It can do so not 
because it can render succour to the sick, 
nor because of the terror which some poli- 
tical power may wield with its aid, but 
only by turning our attention to that 
“centre” which cam establish order in the 
world at large, perhaps simply to the fact 
that the world is bezutiful.’ 

Science does, indeed, wield great forces 
but if these forces are thoughtlessly used 
they will certainly lead to chaos and 
destruction. This is why Heisenberg is 
anxious to direc’ the attention of the 
scientist to what he calls ‘centre’ of nature. 
It is perhaps bezause science has been 
decentralised today and man reduced to a 
mere complex of physico-chemical forces 
that the understanding of nature cannot 
be built on a roc<-like foundation. 


THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
VALUATIOR AL JUDGEMENTS — 


It does not require much logic to realize 
that science and szirituality are not poles 
apart. The recognition of the dignity of 
spirit requires, in zhe first place, the turn- 
ing of one’s attention to the inward 
nature of man Scientific attitude is an 
objective attitude par excellence; the 
spirit, however, is an absolute subject and 
we cannot apprehend it through sense- 
perception or in‘erence. The objective 
attitude in order to be meaningful and 
significant does necessarily require the 
light of the sukiect. The moment a 
scientist is anxiou: tc see that the results 
of his scientific reseazches are applied to 
the welfare of the human race and not to 
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its destruction, it is the spirit in him that 
speaks. Valuational judgements are asser- 
tions of the spirit. Although scientific 
judgements are factual in nature, yet a 
scientist cannot remain blind in regard to 
the application of science. And the 
moment a scientist passes judgements of 
‘right and wrong’ he does so as a free and 
self-conscious spirit. 

One is naturally reminded of the mes- 
sage of Swami Vivekananda in this con- 
nection. He pointed out that the mal- 
adjustment of the present world could be 
resolved by harmonizing the two ideals, 
viz. materialism and spirituality. The 
Swami did not deprecate either. He in- 
sisted on according to both the ideals 
their proper place in the scheme of things 
as a whole. As he put it: ‘Each of these 
types has its grandeur, each has its glory.’ 
Materialism as such is not condemned ; 
only it is urged that materialism is an 
inadequate approach so far as the under- 
standing of nature is concerned. The 
Swami said: ‘The baby in its ignorance, 
thinks that its doll is the only possession 
that is to be coveted in this whole uni- 
verse. So a nation which is great in the 
possession of material power, thinks that 
that is all that is to be coveted, that that 
is all that is meant by progress, that that 
is all that is meant by civilization, and if 
there are other nations which do not care 
for possession, and do not possess that 
power, they are not fit to live, their whole 
existence is useless. On the other hand, 
another nation may think that mere mate- 
rial civilization is utterly useless.’ These 
two ideals are complementary, each pres- 
enting one side of the truth. Materialism 
without spirituality is blind; spirituality 
without materialism is empty. Spirit will 
have to reign over the domain of matter. 
As early as the nineties of the last century 
the Swami prophetically said: “The world 
wants it (spirituality); without it the 
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world will be destroyed. The whole 
of the western world is on a volcano which 
may burst tomorrow, go to pieces to- 
morrow. They have searched every corner 
of the world and have found no respite. 
They have drunk deep of the cup of 
pleasure and found its vanity. Now is 
the time to work so that India’s spiritual 
ideas may penetrate deep into the West’. 
The present-day world is painfully aware 
how the prophetic vision of the Swami 
has come out true. 


HOW TO AVOID EVILS OF MATERIALISM 


Reference has already been made to 
Heisenberg’s observations regarding the 
duties and obligations of scientists in the 
present-day world. He has urged that the 
scientist should turn his attention to the 
‘centre’ of nature. This centre is spirit. 
Indian thought has shown that oneness of 
spirit is the basic idea of religion and 
philosophy. There is no harm if the 
scientist goes on analysing the structure 
of the material universe provided he is 
not forgetful of the place and function of 
spirit. One of the main teachings of 
Indian thought is the basic identity of the 
individual spirit and the universal Spirit. 
This identity is not to be looked upon as 
abstract logical identity. It is expressed 
in the significant phrase ‘unity in diver- 
sity’. The unity of spirit manifests itself 
through the various spheres of nature— 
matter, life, mind, and other levels. If 
the scientists can shake off the materialistic 
bias and look upon matter not as’a self- 
sufficient, isolated unit of, experience, but 
as a manifestation of the universal Spirit, 
many of the vils of materialism could be 
avoided. Truly speaking, science also is 
a path leading to the universal Spirit. 
Heisenberg has rightly pointed out that 
there are many ways to the centre of 
nature, viz. spirit ; and science is only one 
of them The aim of science is achieve- 
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ment of unity in nature but this unity 
cannot be an abiding, living unity unless 
it is sustained by the universal Spirit. 
When science asserts that all things are 
manifestations of one force, we are re- 
minded of the well-known saying of the 
Tatttiriya Upanisad: ‘Energize the con- 
scious energy in thee; for energy is Brah- 
man’. Swami Vivekananda was convinced 
that a harmony between science and 
spirituality was a clear possibility. He 
said, ‘Science is nothing but the finding 
of unity. As soon as science would reach 
perfect unity, it would stop from further 
progress, because it would reach the goal.’ 

The unity that science gives us cannot 
be a living, abiding unity. It is abstract 
unity. It is only spiritual unity that can 
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be abiding becamse it touches the whole 
of a man’s experience. Religion is noth- 
ing but the realization of the spiritual 
unity of the universe. It is not a doctrine 
divorced from lije but is co-eval with life 
itself. Dr. Raddakrishnan's message in 
this connection <annot be over-emphasiz- 
ed: ‘If religion -s to become an effective 
force in human affairs, if it is to serve as 
the basis for the new world order, it must 
become more inward and more universal, 
a flame which cheanses our inward being 
and so cleanses the world. For such a 
religion the histocical expressions of spirit- 
ual truth and he psychological idioms 
employed by religions to convey the uni- 
versal truth cease to be rocks of offence.’ 
A.K.M. 


The recovery of moral control and the return to spir tual order have now 
become the indispensable conditions of human surviva. But they can be 
achieved only by a profound change in the spirit of modern civilization, This 
does nol mean a new religion or a new culture, but a movement of spiritual 
reintegration which would restore that vital relation between religion and cul- 
ture which has existed at every age and on every level of human development. 

—Christopher Dawson, Religion and Culture, 


Gefford Lectures, 1947, p. 218. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM 


JOHN E. ALDEN, A.M., A.B.L.S. 


An experienced librarian, Mr. John E. Alden ıs working at 
` present in the Rare Book Department of the Boston Public 
Library. He was in Calcutta recently on a special assign- 
ment to deliver a series of lectures at the National Library 
on various aspects of. librarianship and library adminis- 


tration. 


This lecture which he gave at the Institute on 


the rst March reflects the knowledge he gained in a 
Benedictine Monastery where he had lived for some time. 


HORTLY before the year A.D. 500, a 
young university student in the city of 
Rome turned his back upon the life 

of society, its frivolities, and its inconse- 
quences, In doing so, he changed the heart 
and mind of western Europe, and perhaps 
of the world. It is of his life and, above 
all, of his influence that I have chosen to 
speak here; not because I have anything 
new to say about him, and not, assuredly 
because J presume to be able, within this 
brief compass, to convey more than a hint 
of his accomplishment. Why do I attempt 
to do so at all, then? Because I feel strongly 
that even in the West his place in history 
is not acknowledged as much as it should 
be; because I expect that even less is 
known of him in Asia; because he is a 
man and a saint whom, I quite frankly 
admit, I myself revere ; and because it is, 
for me, a pleasure to speak of him. 

Who was this young man in question ? 
His name was Benedict, a word from 
Latin, which means “Blessed of God’. Of 
him we authoritatively know only what he 
reveals in his own writings. This is sup- 
plemented by the facts incorporated with 
the ‘Dialogues’ of Pope Gregory the Great, 
written about a half-century after Bene- 
dict’s death, in A.D. 347. The son of a 
good family, he had come up to Rome 
from his native town of Nursia, some 7o 
miles north-east of that city, to complete 


his studies there. How long he remained 
a student is not known, nor what precipi- 
tated his rejection of the life of the world. 


BENEDICT CHOOSES MONASTIC LIFE 


The Italian peninsula had been for 
decades in a state of disorder, as the result 
of the invasions of barbarian and nomadic 
tribes, of the Visigoths, of the Huns under 
Attila, of the Vandals, and of the Ostro- 
goths. But Rome still maintained its 
imperial glory and splendour though moral 
decay had long since set in. Benedict's 
motives for rejecting his secular life, fami- 
ly heritage, and prospects of wealth and 
possessions, can be with confidence, ascrib- 
ed to his reading of the counsel of Christ 
to the rich young man who asked what he 
should do in order to be perfect. Christ's 
answer was af once simple and severe: 
‘Go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor...and come and follow me’. 

That Benedict sought perfection we can- 
not doubt, and the means which ke chose 
for achieving perfection was the monastic 
life, the following of Christ. Monastic life 
had already played an important part in 
the growth Sf Christianity in the West. 
St. Jerome himself had lived in a monas- 
tery in Palestine while he was translating 
the Bible into the Latin of the Church. 
Monasticism flourished even more par- 
ticularly in the deserts of Egypt, where 
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individuals, such as St. Anthony, establish- 
ed solitary hermitages, and settled them- 
selves in monastic communities under an 
abbot. By the time of Benedict, monasti- 
cism had already spread not only in Egypt, 
the Near East, and Asia Minor, but also 
in Italy and France John Cassian had 
introduced into France ideas and prac- 
tices which he had witnessed in Egypt. In 
choosing the monastic life, therefore, 
Benedict was no innovator as such 

His first step, I think, was one of great 
wisdom, and was significant too. He 
actually withdrew first to the town of 
Enfide, where he associated himself with 
the Church, ostensibly for training, teach- 
ing, and learning. Only after having re- 
ceived a spiritual formation, did he set off 
into the Apennine Hills, where, in a nar- 
row river gorge at Subiaco, he found a 
cave for dwelling. In this solitary spot he 
lived the life of a hermit, for three years 
It was a life of intense poverty and self- 
discipline. He overcame temptations of the 
flesh, and, most important of all, devoted 
himself to prayer and contemplation of the 
things of God. His presence at Subiaco 
gradually became known to people living 
there ; and they came to visit him, for 
bringing him food and taking away with 
them the knowledge and the love of God 
which Benedict imparted. Eventually, a 
community of monks, a dozen miles away. 
who had lost their abbot, asked Benedict 
to come and take his place. Abandoning 
his solitude he did so, only to find that 
the community was an unruly and an un- 
disciplined one. This unruly brother- 
hood resented, his efforts at reform and 
attempted to poison him. Benedict there- 
fore abandoned them to theif own unruly 
selves, 


FOUNDING OF THE CA§$sINO 
MONASTERY 


We do not know why he chose to go 
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to the town of Casino, eighty miles to the 
south of Rome, by the historic Latin 
Way which connecs that city with Naples. 
Nearby the towr was an overhanging 
mountain, Monte Cassino, which because 
ot its strategic importance on the road to 
Rome, played an important part in~ the 
last war. It was Leavily bombarded after 
having been occupied and fortified by 
German troops. Benedict, with the help 
of disciples who came to join him, cleared 
the mountain top of the ruins of temples 
to Roman gods, and established his 
monastic commumity. After fourteen 
centuries, despite <lesertions, pillage, and 
bombardment, this Monastery still remains 
the ancestral hone of all Benedictines. 
Here Benedict pasted the remainder of his 
life. 

At Monte Cassizo, Benedict wrote the 
document which 5 at the very heart of 
Benedictine life, hs Rule, the product of 
his experiences as 2 monk and as a Father 
of monks. It is a short document: it 
could be read. I hould say. in an hour 
or two, though it is made up of some 
seventy-three chap-ers of varying length, 
some no more than a sentence, others no 
more than a few paragraphs, 


THE RULE OF ST BENEDICT 


To summarize tie Rule of Saint Bene- 
dict in a few paragraphs of my own is 
manifestly impossible It has been the 
subject of lengthy commentaries for cen- 
turies, and to covey the wisdom that 
holy men have found in it is beyond my 
powers. In essence, the Rule provides at 
once legislation for the organization and 
administration of 1 monastery; and also, 
an introduction to Christian spirituality 

What did Bened-ct believe the function 
of a monastery to be? In brief, a school 
for the service of God. And what form 
did the schooling take? The observance 
of the three vows of stability, self-disci- 
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pline, and obedience. And how were spirit- 
ual ends to be achieved? Through the 
work of God (the Opus Dei), through 
reading, through manual work, and 
through the individual’s growth in 
humility. 

The three monastic vows of stability, 
self-discipline, and obedience require fur- 
ther explanation. By ‘stability’ is meant 
that a Benedictine monk takes a vow to 
remain a member of a particular monas- 
tery for the rest of his life. In effect, this 
was St. Benedict’s solution to the problem 
presented in his day by those individuals 
who wandered about from place to place, 
calling themselves monks and taking ad- 
vantage of the piety and charity of others, 
without, however, being more than monks 
in name and dress, submitting to no dis- 
cipline, either of God or of man—the 
prey of their own desires and wishes. In 
contrast, the ‘self-discipline’ of a monk 
requires of him complete abandonment of 
worldly habits and actions; and it pro- 
vides him with the framework for the ascet- 
icism which is a mark of every holy man— 
fasting and detachment from even those 
natural affections which prevent total 
renunciation of selfhood. By implication 
here are included also the observance of 
chastity and poverty—a poverty whereby 
a monk considers nothing his own. 

The obedience of the monk to his elders, 
and to his abbot above all, is in harmony 
with Christ’s example—Christ who made 
himself obedient to God the Father, 
obedient even unto death upon the Cross 
at Calvary. For the monk, his abbot— 
the word itself means father—stands as 
Christ to him, and in obedience to his 
abbot the monk can be confident of obey- 
ing God. That St. Benedict in his Rule 
reminds the abbot of his responsibility, 
of the account which he will have to give 
to God for the souls of his monks, follows 
as a logical conclusion. 
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The daily life of the monk was to be 
made up of three activities—first, the 
divine office ; secondly, study and reading ; 
and lastly, manual work. And of these 
three, the divine office, the liturgy, the 
public prayers of the community, accord- 
ing to St. Benedict, is the most important 
one. Nothing is to be considered more 
important, nothing is to be preferred to 
the work of God. Basing upon the 150 
Psalms, or Songs of David, found in the 
Old Testament, St. Benedict gives direc- 
tions whereby these are so arranged as to 
be recited entirely in the course of a week. 
Remembering the words of David, the 
principal author of the Psalms, who said, 
‘Seven times in the day and in the night 
have I adored Thee’, the liturgy, the 
prayer of the monastery in common, is 
divided into seven parts or services, of 
which I shall say more later. 

But since it is impossible to love what 
we do not know, in order to love God 
fully we must use our intellect to know 


- Him, according to the capacity of our 


minds. For this St. Benedict asked his 
monks to engage themselves in the reading 
and study of the Bible and the writings 
of holy men of the past, meditating upon 
them and the doctrines they have revealed, 
And laziness being the enemy of the soul, 
he also required them to engage in physical 
labour, according to their ability and skill 
Under obedience to their abbot, they 
might engage in skills acquired in the 
world ; and the products of the monastery 
might be sold at less than the *market 
price, avoiding unfair profits. 
Permeating all this is the spiritual doc- 
trine, the love of God for man, and of man 
for God; but nowhere does it appear so 
deeply as in the analysis which St. Benedict 
gives of the degrees of humility. Of these 
there comes’ to mind that which requires 
that a monk shall not want to be thought 
humble until he is truly so. For some 
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commentators these degrees of humility 
are the keystone of Benedictine spirituality. 

On a more practical level elsewhere in 
the Rule, St. Benedict regulates the recep- 
tion of novices, who are to be tested as to 
whether or not they truly seek God. Only 
when they have understood the Rule were 
they permitted to take the vows binding 
them as monks. Regulations for fasting, 
and for the number of dishes to be served 
at meals, are given. The clothing to be 
worn is designated. Provision is made 
for the reception of children into the 
‘monastery. And a particular feature of 
the Rule is the mention of the necessity 
of having a guest-house, where travellers 
and visitors may be received In every 
guest, St. Benedict says, the monk is to see 
Christ, just as every guest should think of 
himself as a guest of Christ. 

Rich in wisdom and love of God, nota- 
ble for the moderateness of its commands, 
the Rule of St. Benedict was his great 
legacy to the West. In its understanding 
of human weakness, combined with its call 
for strength, and in its spiritual insight, 
it has shaped the destiny of saints and of 
the western world as a whole. 


EXTENSION OF THE BENEDICTINE 
ORDER 


St Benedict died around the year A.D. 
547 leaving the Rule and the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino as his monuments, the 
influence of which quickly began to spread. 
The abbey was overrun temporarily by the 
Lombards, who invaded Italy from the 
north, some fifteen years after the death 
of its founder. This in itself was, per- 
haps, a blessing. For the monks at that 
time took refuge in Rome, and there Pope 
Gregory the Great came to know them 
well. Some historians say that he himself 
became a Benedictine. One result of this 
was the further extension of the Benedic- 
tine Order 
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It is said of Pcpe Gregory how, seeing 
some blonde slave- in Rome being auction- 
ed, he asked who they were, impressed as 
he was by their feir complexion. He was 
told in answer tnat they were ‘Anglos’, 
the Latin word Zor English, whereupon 
he remarked, Nen Anglos sed Angelos 
(Not English but Angels). He determined 
to bring the doctrines of. Christ to Eng- 
land; and sent 2 group of Benedictine 
monks under Augustine to that country. 
Travelling as they did, slowly. on foot, 
through France, they spread there a knowl- 
edge of the Benedictine Rule, which was 
often adopted ; and finally reaching Eng- 
land, founded a monastery at Canterbury, 
gradually introducing Christianity to the 
south of England Hence the primacy of 
Canterbury today. In turn, it was the Bene- 
dictines from England who later brought 
the gospel of Christ to the Netherlands, to 
Germany (under St. Boniface} and to Scan- 
dinavia. Impressed by the superior quali- 
ties of the Beredictine life, Emperor 
Charlemagne in -he eighth century had 
copies made of the Rule and enjoined its 
observance in monasteries throughout the 
Holy Roman Empire, which covered most 
of Western Europe. And in other reforms, 
too, he made use of Benedictine monks— 
in education, in handwriting, and the like. 
To the historian of handwriting. to the 
palaeographer, the script which Charle- 
magne prescribed is known as Carolingian, 
from Charlemagne’s name, buf, in fact, it 
was the handwriting shaped in the writing 
rooms of the Bemedictine monasteries in 
England and in “rance. 


A GREAT CIVILIZING FORCE 


That the Benecictines were perhaps the 
greatest civilizing force in the western 
world during the Middle Ages, from the 
fall of Rome to the Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century, need not be disputed 
even when they zre compared with other 
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religious groups such as the Dominicans. 
Setting up monasteries in new territories, 
they introduced new methods of agricul- 
ture. They it was who provided intellec- 
tual training not only for themselves, but 
for laymen. They it was who transcribed 
and carefully preserved not only religious 
works, but also the literary classics of 
Greece and Rome. But for their efforts 
‘these ancient treasures might have been 
lost for ever. The manuscripts copied and 
rescued by them today enrich the great 
libraries of the world. They were the 
historians and the chroniclers of their age. 
. It was they who built some of the most 
splendid churches and cathedrals, of which 
the Westminister Abbey is but one; there 
are, for instance, those built by them at 
Durham, Winchester, Norwich, and Ches- 
ter in England alone. 

With the Renaissance and the rise of 
Protestantism, the Benedictine Order 
suffered as did the entire Church. But it 
did survive, though weakened and im- 
poverished. It “continued humbly and 
obscurely until the nineteenth century. 
when, as a matter of fact, a substantial 
revival of Benedictine monasticism took 
place in Germany, and in England, and in 
France. In France the Revolution of 
1789 had caused, as it happened in Eng- 
land over three centuries before, the 
suppression of all religious houses. 

In 1834, a young French priest, Dom 
Gueranger, reconstituted the Benedictine 
Order in France at the Abbey of Solesmes 
in the province of Maine. The Abbey of 
Solesmes has come to play an increasingly 
important réle in Europe, with its subor- 
dinate monasteries not only in France, but 
in Spain, the Netherlands, England, and 
Canada as well. Not the least of the 
accomplishments of Solesmes is the study 
and revival it has produced of the ancient 
music of the Christian Church, known as 
Gregorian Chant. Of the beauties of 
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Gregorian Chant, I am not qualihed to 
speak authoritatively as a musician. But 
the Psalms, as sung to the eight modes of 
Gregorian Chant, are to me the perfect 
form of prayer: prayerful ın their melody 
as well as in their text, serene and medi- 
tative. In its modalities, one may find 
echoes of the Indian music, for Gregorian 
Chant, though far less complex, shares 
with it the quality of being not poly- 
phonic. Its sources are obscure, but may 
well go back to Greece. 

Today Benedictine monasteries are to 
be found throughout the world. Some 
Benedictines are engaged in teaching, as 
in England, at the public schools of 
Downside and Ampleforth. Others be- 
lieve that the self-contained life of a 
monastery is more, desirable, providing 
oases of spirituality in this frantic Age. 
One community, on the island of 
Martinique in the French West Indies, 
consists of the Negro descendants of slaves 
from Africa, who offer up their own 
prayers, their own poverty, and their own 
sufferings for the atonement of the sins of 
the past committed by the very slave- 
traders who captured and enslaved their 
ancestors and brought them to the West 
Indies. 


THE QUARR ABBEY 


I can perhaps best convey something of 
what Benedictine life is like by describing 
the monastery which I myself know best, 
a monastery founded by monks from 
France on the Isle of Wight in England, 
the Quarr Abbey. 

At the beginning of this century the 
French government of the day passed legis- 
lation exili&g from France all priests who 
followed special rules or constitutions: 
the Benedictines, the Dominicans, the 
Jesuits, the Cistercians, the Carthusians, 
and the like. 

The monks of Solesmes migrated to 
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England, to the Isle of Wight and settled 
there. After the 1914-18 war, the French 
government made it known that such 
religious communities might return to 
France. (Though the laws in question have 
never been repealed, they were not 
enforced.) The monks of Solesmes then 
returned to France, leaving behind the 
nucleus of a small community, speaking 
both French and English, as well as the 
Latin of the Church. The Quarr Abbey 
is truly international in scope, with monks 
born in France, England, Ireland, India, 
Belgium, Malta, Switzerland, and America 
Its buildings are set amid open fields, and 
wooded groves, on the shores of the Solent 
estuary which runs from Portsmouth 
Harbour up to Southampton: if one has 
ever been a passenger on a boat docking 
at Southampton, one may have seen the 
towers of the church above the tops of the 
trees which surround it, 

When one arrives in the courtvard 
before the monastery, there is on the right 
hand the church itself: an impressive 
building with a small inside area for the 
congregation of laymen Beyond this 
small nave is the long choir, where rows 
of stalls on both sides face one another. 
Beyond the choir, at the eastern end of 
the church is a large and high-roofed 
sanctuary, with the altar where Mass, the 
principal rite of the Church, is celebrated. 

Opening off the church is the cloister, 
in the centre of which is a garden contain- 
ing grass, flowers, and trees. Surrounding 
the garden on four sides is the cloister 
proper, an arched gallery. Off it also 
open, on the ground floor, the principal 
rooms, among these is the sacristy where 
liturgical vessels and vestments are kept. 
Here also off the cloister is the chapter 
house, where certain ceremonies are held, 
such as that of giving the monastic habit 
or dress to novices, where also the abbot 
gives spiritual conferences to the com- 
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Nearby 5 a stalicase leading to 
where each monk has 


munity. 
two uppe: storeys 
his individual cell 

Also opening off the cloister is- the 
library of the community, well stocked 
with not only theological and spiritual 
works, but also wah materials for histori- 
cal research. Not far away is the class- 
room where the novices are given instruc- 
tion in monastic Listory and practices, in 
plain-chant, in. philosophy. and in theol- 
ogy. The refectory, or dining-hall, and 
its adjacent kitch2ns, larders, and store- 
rooms occupy one «ide of the cloister, The 
fourth side of the cloister consists of the 
guest-house. Not far from the monastery 
buildings is its farm, run largely by the 
monks with some assistance from outside 
of the community; here is grown much 
of the food consumed in the monastery, 
surplus of which @ any is sold in nearby 
markets. 

It is within the cloister and the church 
that the life of the monk is largely led— 
here is an atmospkere of peace, of silence, 
where the individial must fight for the 
salvation and perfection of his soul. 

But something of the peace of the 
cloister itself extends beyond its enclosure 
into the gnest-house which is rarely empty. 
For the peace of Quarr is a refuge for 
many individuals in the world. who come 
down from Londor or elsewhere to spend 
a few days, a weekend, or a week, in the 
atmosphere of reccllection, of serenity, of 
silence which the monastery provides, 
attending the monastic services, obtaining 
spititual guidance from the monks dele- 
gated for this work. finding peace within 
themselves amidst monastic peace. The 
affection of those who have known Quarr 
as a guest is a dezply moving tribute, a 
fine guide to the value of its ideals. 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE OF THE MONK 


The daily schedule of the monk is an 
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exacting one, governed by obedience to 


monastic practice, in which the personal | 


wishes of the individual play no part. At 
four in the morning the monk is awaken- 
ed by the monastery bell. A half hour 
later, one finds him, dressed and shaven, in 
choir for Matins and Lauds, religious 
offices comprising the chanting of Psalms, 
and the reading of texts of a spiritual, 
` historical, and religious nature: this may 
occupy, depending upon the liturgical 
calendar, one or two hours. Following 
Lauds, if the monk is also a priest, he 
celebrates Mass ; if not, he assists a priest 
in doing so. A short period follows during 
which he attends to the cleaning and 
arrangement of his cell. At seven the 
office of Prime is said, and the community 
-goes in procession to the chapter house, 
where commemoration is made of those 
saints the anniversary of whose deaths the 


day may be Here the abbot gives in- 
structions relevant to the entire com- 
munity. 


Four hours after the monk has arisen, 
he takes breakfast, in silence, in the refec- 
tory, standing as he drinks his bowl of 
coffee and eats his piece of bread. This 
is followed by an hour of spiritual read- 
ing and of meditation on religious works. 
At nine, Conventual Mass, with the entire 
community present, is sung with a degree 
of solemnity and ceremony related to the 
liturgical importance of the day. This 
lasts for about an hour, or more, including 
as it does the office of Tierce. From 
around ten o'clock till shortly before mid- 
day the monk is free, if I may use this 
word, to study or to engage in tasks 
assigned to him by the abbot. At noon, 
Sext is sung, followed by dinner in, the 
dining-hall. There is no conversation 
during the meal, but a monk reads to the 
community. After a ceremony of thanks- 
giving in the church the community then 
has an hour of recreation. Though he has 
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maintained silence, apart from absolutely 
necessary conversation throughout the 
morning, fhe monk is now permitted to 
talk freely with other monks as they walk 
around the ‘monastery grounds, through 
the woods, down to the sea. But a bell 
to signal the end of recreation brings con- 
versation, even in mid-sentence, to an end. 
Changing if need be into old clothing the 
monks now spend an hour or more in 
manual work, working in the orchards or 
the gardens, or on the household chores 
of the monastery assigned to them. A 
monk may be a world-famous scholar, but 
he does not think these menial tasks, im- 
posed upon him by Benedict, beneath his 
dignity as a monk. 

In the late afternoon, towards sunset, 
the two offices of None and Vespers are 
sung; and in the interval which follows, 
each monk, by himself, devotes a quiet 
half hour to prayer. It may be purely 
‘verbal prayer using words; it may be 
affective prayer—that is to say, a conscious 
longing for God’s presence ; or better yet, 
it may be the truly contemplative, selfless. 
wordless prayer of the really holy, caught 
up in the presence of God, as God's free 
gift to him. This, in a sense, can be 
either the most rewarding or the most 
difficult part of the monk’s day. 

There may then be time for further 
study, or for a talk on spiritual subjects 
by Father Abbot, after which comes supper. 
A short recreation period follows, and 
then the last religious office of the day. 
Compline, sung or chanted largely*in dark- 
ness. The community is blessed by the 
abbot, and then begins the silence of the 
night, not to be broken till the following 
morning. The monks disperse to their 
cells, to sleep and to continue again the 
next day the unbroken harmony of their 
abandonmént of self in the search of God 
—to know, for instance, that every moment 
of one’s day is governed by another’s will. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE COUNTRY 


Y stay in the U.S.A. was of short 

duration, being limited to eight 

months only, and my contacts were 
mostly confined to members of two or 
three universities, or to special groups of 
people like the pacifists or those specially 
interested in India and her non-violent 
experiences. There were numerous oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with 
groups outside the university, but they 
were confined, more or less, to the same 
kind of people one meets within the 
university circles. 
therefore of a limited character. They do 
not also cover the North and the South. 
or the various economic classes. It is 
likely therefore that the views I have 
expressed here may be one-sided as a result 
of these disabilities. It is also necessary 
to point out that when a person goes to 
a new country and meets people whose 
lives are different in many respects from 
his own life, it is natural that differences 
attract his attention more than similari- 
ties. For this reason an exaggerated pic- 
ture is likely to emerge when that person 
gives his impressions of the country which 
he visited, unless he is particularly careful 


My experiences were - 


in setting off the cifferences by similarities 
and thus in build_ng up a picture which 
will be true to facts of life, 

The first impres:ion I received on land- 
ing in New York was about the abundance 
of wealth in the country. There was an 
enuless: stream of shining over-sized cars 
that speeded noi-elessly in the streets. 
Everything appeared to be bright and 
clean and built in large proportions. 
Houses sometimes appeared to be more 
ancient than they were; for some were 
built in styles which had been evolved 
several centuries ago But what struck 
me as I drove fron New York towards the 
west was that all people in America do 
not live in sky-screpers; some have small 
one- or two-storied wooden houses of 
their own. Simila-ly, all people in India 
do not live in the Taj Mahal, nor do all 
our cattle roam zbout in the streets of 
Calcutta and Bananas. ; 

For the first week of the visit my stay 
was arrangéd in z farmer friend’s house 
in Bucks County im Pennsylvania. It was 
the beginning of autumn, and the trees 
had just begun to put on their most 
gorgeous colour. The country was beauti- 
ful. But what impressed me more was 
the kind of farm znd agricultural people 
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I saw. Many farmers had a hundred or 
more acres of land, but a farm of about 
fifty acres was considered almost an uneco- 
nomic holding. The work of the farm or 
dairy was wholly conducted by machinery ; 
and the amenities of life enjoyed by a 
farmér in Pennsylvania were far above 
what one finds even in some of the very 
rich homes in India. 

But this extreme dependence on machin- 
ery and large-scale organization has its 
disadvantages too. Last winter, there was 
a heavy snow-storm in Pennsylvania, and 
the friend with whom I had spent the 
first week, was held up in his home with 
no electricity and no telephone, while the 
roads all around had become temporarily 
impassable. Services were of course rapidly 
restored ; but in the meanwhile rooms 
had to be heated with wood and cooking 
done as in a camp in pioneer days. 

Although America has, to all intents 
and purposes, become thoroughly urban- 
ized, yet the average citizen has success- 
fully tried to preserve some of the ele- 
ments of colonial days in his character. 
The spirit of adventurousness, the deter- 
mination to grapple with a situation how- 
ever difficult it might appear to be, is 
perhaps one of the characteristics of the 
American people in general. 

But there is also another side to this 
picture. Television sets are extremely 
popular in every home. The kind. of 
thing which is however catered through 
this mechanical device, particularly to 
young audiences, is quite often related to 
the wild adventurousness of pioneer days. 
Of course, stories of gangsters, of crimes 
and of killings, are sugar-coated with an 
unfailing moral sequel which tries to im- 
press that virtue overcomes vice, and that 
even the most daring breakers of the law 
ultimately submit to the forces of law 
and order. But such stories, made more 
familiar by present mechanical devices, 
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succeed in building up a mental climate 
among the youths which has become a 
serious social problem in the country 
today. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 


Childhood and youth or youthful activ- 
ities are almost apotheosized in America 
today. Children’s wishes are catered to, 
and their freedom respected, in a manner 
that would delight the heart of any 
educationist. But this can be overdone. 
What struck me, however, as slightly 
painful by contrast, was the lack of respect 
for old age, which, was clearly in evidence. 
Old age does not command the same res- 
pect there as it does in our country. 
Perhaps we have been taught to worship 
age-or permanency in a manner in which 
forward movements are not welcomed 
with warmth. In any case, this was 
another impression that I gathered in 
America, namely, the almost pitiful desire 
among some aged people not to appear 
old, even to themselves. 

America has undoubtedly a youthful 
civilization. Americans, on the whole, 
are optimistic, friendly, and helpful. They 
are overjoyed when there is a return of 
friendship, but they are deeply disappoint- 
ed when their friends do not behave as 
they are expected to. Due to its own 
youthfulness, America often fails to appre- 
ciate the difficulties which beset other 
nations which are not favoured by an 
abundance of natural resources, and a 
comparatively low population, both of 
which America enjoys more than any other 
country. In spite of America’s impatience 
with the sPow-moving East, let us also 
remember that all this impatience is not 
wholly unjustified. In India, we are often 
prone to tyrn the enormity of a problem 
into an excuse for not acting at all to 
find a solution for it. In view of this 
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lethargy common in the East, youthful 
America is right in its criticism and denun- 
ciation of the East. % 

We shall not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by the idea that there is no 
wisdom or patience in the West. Far 
from it. There are sensitive souls in the 
U.S.A. who are deeply pained by the 
extreme concern which the average Ameri- 
can shows for the goods and pleasures of 
life. Someone has remarked that America 
does not so much worship Jesus Christ as 
it worships Santa Claus. This must be an 
over-statement, yet an absorbing search for 
happiness and more happiness on the 
physical plane is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant characteristic of American life. This 
has led to one curious result. Children, 
as we have said, are coddled too much 
The fact that there is sorrow in life, and 
that all desires cannot be satisfied in the 
end, is a thing which is usually screened 
off from them as far as possible. It is 
good to do so, for the mind of the child 
has to be protected. But the protection 
can also be overdone. When a child’s 
desires are all met, and he is never sub- 
jected to disappointment, he is likely to 
develop a peculiar and wrong attitude 
towards life. As he grows up and faces 
reality, he suffers from a succession of 
disappointments, and quite often does not 
develop the inner strength required for 
overcoming situations which are inevitable 
He continues to frame satisfactory answers 
to problems mechanically, even when 
there is;no chance of solving them. 


AMERICA’S WIDE INTERESTS 


But let me also indicate that this is 
obviously not true of all Americans. I 
can at once recall men, and more particu- 
larly women, who have elevated them- 
selves to a position from which, they could 
face the inevitable affliction of life with 
an equanimity and calmness which is of 
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the highest order. And this gives the 
key to an understanding of the deep part 
which religion plays in the lives of the 
American people. This has led a special 
class of sensitive incividuals to an enquiry 
into, and an intellectual or even spiritual 
identification with, other world cultures. 
There is a growing interest among 
Americans, for instance, in Zen Bud- 
dhism, and the number of scholars who 
are interested in the language, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, or art of China, 
Japan, India, and Inconesia is not incon- 
siderable. It appears as if these “Brah- 
mins’ of America are trying to reach out . 
to worlds of thought cther than their own, 
because their own, in isolation, has 
beccme progressively unsatisfying. 

On a level slightly different from this 
unsatisfaction with the physical gratifica- 
tion promised by and even made possible 
through highly developed industrial organ- 
ization, there is also what might be 
called, an urge to return to Nature. In 
order to advance public understanding of 
the value and need of wild-life conserva- 
tion there is in the U.S.A. an organization 
called the National Audubon Society which 
has more than a hundred local and coun- 
ty branches and about nine million school 
children as junior members. The average 
citizen loves to spend his vacation in play 
in the mountain or sea-side. Indeed, 
America seems to have developed a new 
form of animism, in which the beauty of 
rocks and trees, of birds and wild animals, 
and of snow and streams, has acquired for 
the American citizen a new meaning and 
appeal, which saves his soul from the 
desensitizing influence of opulence which 
a highly developed technology has pro- 
duced. In architecture too, this natural- 
istic revivalism is clearly in evidence. 
Houses built of red-wood, furniture in 
which the form is functional, but where 
the natural texture and colour of the 
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wood is carefully preserved and displayed, 
are becoming increasingly popular. While 
the inside of wooden houses are occupied 
by* dozens of helpful mechanical devices, 
the outer walls are left in paint to simu- 
late the roughness of unpolished rocks, 
while their faces are covered by a cultured 
growth of mosses and creepers of various 
kinds, 

It would be wrong, however, to imagine 
that America thus merely tries to find an 
escape by cultivating an interest in Nature 
or in the civilization of other lands. 
There has been a consequent enrichment 
of inner life following this new worship 
of Nature. And this enriched spirituality 
has begun to find expression in singularly 
heroic and charitable ways of human 
service. 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM HUMANELY FACFD 


After the last World War, the average 
age of marriage for the American has 
steadily gone down. And in the U.S.A. 
more children are born today than in any 
other decade “before. One social historian 
has characterized this as another phase of 
America’s desire to take refuge in the 
depths of Nature. When this is coupled 
with the prevalent encouragement of in- 
dividualism and an attendant weakening 
of social control, this leads to an increase 
in the number of divorces: the reason 
for it is that individuals are often unpre- 
pared to sacrifice and readjust their per- 
sonality in accordance with the demands 
of married life. There has been, particu- 
larly as a consequence of the war, a rise 
in the number of unmarried mothers and 
also of children born outside marriage in 
Korea, Japan, and elsewhere. 

One of the most chivalrous charac- 
teristics of the American people, as it 
struck me, was this. These children are 
almost all taken care of by numerous 
voluntary or official agencies, which also 
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help in finding homes for them, often 
through adoption. Divorces create a cli- 
mate unsuitable for a childs mental 
growth. But when all such children are 
placed in suitable homes, they are at least 
placed under conditions in which they 
would not drift as outcasts, Perhaps I 
read somewhere that one out of every six 
children in America is adopted. All these 
adoptive children are not necessarily born 
out of wedlock; they are taken into rela- 
tionship from such homes also where ihe 
parents find it difficult to take adequate 
care of them because of economic dift- 
culties. 

This is a characteristic of American life 
which has made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon me: the readiness and 
courage with which a difficult social prob- 
lem is faced or dealt with, and the charity 
which leads- husbands and wives to adopt 
children of mixed parentage, whether born 
in Alaska or Korea, even when they have 
their own offsprings to take care of. This 
optimism and faith is probably a product 
of an underlying humanism which marks 
the American people. And when we 
recall the numerous social problems which 
beset our life in India, like caste or 
enforced widowhood, one cannot help 
admiring the loftiness to which American 
character has raised itself in dealing. at 
least, with this particular question 

One naturally recalls here the colour 
problem as it exists in the United States 
of America. Undoubtedly it is a tough 
problem, and it is more acute, in the 
South than in the North. In the South, 
prejudice is vocal, insistent, and quite 
often cruel, in its expression. There is 
far less of it in the North. In the latter, 
prejudice does not often show itself on 
the surface, but runs as an undercurrent. 
Personally,,I have never been in the South, 
and only secured my meagre impressions 
in this respect in New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania or in Chicago and California. What 
struck me, however, was that the colour 
problem was in many ways different from 
our problem of untouchability. First, 
society in America is not so rigidly strati- 
fied as under the caste system. And, 
secondly, there is already an awakened 
conscience in respect of the colour prob- 
lem. ‘This is very much so in the North ; 
and even in the South, there are citizens 
who work in their own way for the eradi- 
cation of these artificial human distinc- 
tions. 


MORAL EARNESTNESS IN THE U.S.A. 


America has her own problems, some of 
which are on the national and some on 
the international scale. America has 
succeeded wonderfully in regard to the 
solution of some of her important prob- 
lems, such as those connected with the 
production of wealth or the promotion 
of public health. In respect of others, she 
is working hard and is fairly on the way 
to success. But there are still others, like 
the question of war and peace, which 
obviously baffle her, as they baffle other 
nations too. It is, however, encouraging 
to observe that people in America com- 
bine in small and sometimes large bands, 
in order to take active measures against 
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the grave dangers to human civilization 
in this Atomic Age. Some of you may 
have read of a kind of satyagraha resorted 
to against nuclear testing in Nevada, as 
well as in some islands of the Pacific. 
A march for peace was organized in New 
York while I was accidentally present 
there. And the concern or sympathy 
which was in evidence among the common 
American citizen created a deep impression 
upon me, 

In a similar manner, I have personally 
come in contact with a noble band of 
individuals who are working bravely for 
the creation of a moral, as well as a legal 
structure, under which all the nations of 
the world can hope to unite in a kind of 
confederation, 

Although the lives of Americans and of 
the people of India are distant and sepa- 
rate from one another, yet men and women 
all over the world have today been drawn 
so closely to one another that perhaps the 
best we can all do i; to march in company, 
and to supplement one another’s efforts, so 
that peace, brotherhood, and a deeper 
understanding of the real values of life 
will bring us togetner closer than techno- 
logical advance has succeeded in effecting 
up to the present time. 
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HE subject before us pertains to the 

domain of aesthetics. Aesthetics has 

a twofold function, which I would 
describe as interpretative and evaluative. 
Before we can decide on the value of a 
work of art, whether we are going to 
describe it as a masterpiece or a mediocre 
work, we must know what the work is. 
We must, in some sense, be able to under- 
stand it, and ascertain correctly what 
aesthetic qualities it possesses. But critics 
are in the habit of using strange words to 
describe the aesthetic qualities of works 
of art. For instance, a critic will remark 
of a picture, ‘the painting has great depth’, 
or will speak of the ‘spatial rhythm’ of its 
lines. And whatever we may mean by 
depth, I think, we would all agree that, 
if anyone said of a Mogul painting that 
it has depth, he was assigning a quality 
to it which it did not really possess ; and 
in the same way, we would say that the 
phrase ‘spatial rhythm’ was being mis- 
applied to a landscape in the Bengal 
school. The evaluative judgements of such 
a person could be dismissed. We would 
say that he had not even understood, much 
less appreciated, the work of art correctly ; 
therefore he had no right to pass judge- 
ment. Let us examine some of the basic 
difficulties or problems which arise in 
understanding or correctly appreciating a 
work of art. 


IS A SECONDARY ARTIST NECESSARY FOR 
APPRECIATING AN ART OBJECT? 

When I ask the question what the art 
object is, you may be inclined to answer 
that it is the poem, the painting, the piece 
of music, and so on. This answer will 
not satisfy me. For instance, let us take 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. Is the music 
the written score—the black signs on a 
white piece of paper? I think that you 
will answer that the written score is not 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, that the art 
object, in this case, is the actual sound we 
hear when it is being rendered by a soloist 
or an orchestra. But what happens when 
the last chord is struck? Would you say 
that there is no such art object as Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto? The fact is that 
there is a very close connection between 
the written score, the physical stimuli, 
and the art object. 

In music, we need what has been called 
a secondary artist, or a performer, to 
interpret the physical stimuli before the 
work of art can be actualized. * This is 
also necessary in the case of drama. A 
secondary artist, however, does not appear 
to be necessary for the reading of a poem, 
or the viewing of a painting. I say “does 
not appear to be necessary’, because it 
may be open to doubt whether it is a 
valid distifiction that a secondary artist is 
necessary for the realization of some types 
of art objects such as music and drama, 
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but not for others such as painting and 
poetry. There is a story about the dis- 
tinguished Oxford philosopher R. G. 
Collingwood, whose Principles of Art will 
be familiar to serious students of aesthe- 
tics. Collingwood, who was passionately 
fond of music, never weni to a concert ; 
when he wanted to listen to good music, 
he sat at home with the musical score of 
his favourite work before him! I am 
content to leave this question—whether a 
secondary artist is necessary for the actual- 
ization of the art object—unsettled. The 
question is not of primary interest to me 
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I want, on the other hand, to examine, 
in detail, the relationship that exists be- 
tween the physical stimuli, the printed 
musical notations, and the words, or 
the painted canvas, and what I have 
described as the actualized work of 
art. For the sake of convenience, I pro- 
pose to confine myself to the art of poetry. 
And what I have to say may not apply 
precisely in the same way to the other 
arts; the situation may vary just a little 
in different arts. For instance, if a secon- 
dary artist is necessary in music, this would 
make for a complication which does not 
exist in poetry. Poetry is simpler than 
music in this respect, and this may be 
taken as one good reason why I have pre- 
ferred to examine it rather than the other 
arts. There is another reason, too, why it 
is simpler to discuss the case of poetry than 
some other art. When we talk about 
poetry, or when we want to interpret or 
discuss the interpretation of a poem, we 
do so in prose—which even poets do. Of 
course, this will give rise to difficulties, 
and I propose to discuss some of them 
here. But these difficulties are nothing 
in comparison with the difficulties which 
arise when a critic starts talking about a 
painting or about music And the reason 


for this is easy i:o understand. Poetry 
and prose have at least language in com- 
mon; they are .n the same medium. 
Translation of th: poem into prose for 
purposes of exposition can be done less in- 
adequately than translation from a totally 
different medium -uch as line or colour. 
So we come back again to our more 
circumscribed ques:ion: What is the poem? 
The words are essential to the poem, 
but the poem is more than the words. We 
must remember that the words themselves 
have, from the pomt of view of the appre- 
ciator, at least two aspects which are im- 
portant for our apprehension of poetry— 
verbal shape, the printed word, and verbal 
noise, the word as heard. A poem has to 
be considered from both these points of 
view. Swinburne, for instance, must be 
heard, and so mus: many other poets. On 
the other hand, verbal shape may also 
help us to see the pattern of the poem in 
print; for instance, see Dylan Thomas’s 
‘Dedication to the Readers’ in his collected 


poems. 


THE MEANINGS OF POETRY—ITS 
FOUE ASPECTS 


And then, of course, to get nearer to the 
heart of the poem, there is its meaning. 
Richards tells us ‘hat the meaning of a 
poem is also a ccmplex business and is 
made up of four ispects. There is what 
he calls, first of all, the plain sense of the 
poem. This is what is explained to us in 
the class-room wher poetry is being taught. 
And though we may scoff at this, it is very 
important, Richarcs, in his Practical Crit- 
icism, has pointed out that when a very 
large number of readers fail to appreciate 
a poem, one reasom is that they have not 
succeeded in making out its prose sense. 

Then we.come to feeling—the feeling 
of the poem It is a little difficult to 
explain what is meant by the feeling of a 
poem, because the word ‘feeling’ is a sort 
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of omnibus which is used in a large variety 
of senses. Professor Gilbert Ryle of Oxford 
has distinguished no less than seven senses 
of the verb ‘to feel’. For example, we say, 
‘I felt a toothache’; ‘I felt a tickle’; ‘I felt 
as if the rope was already round my neck’ ; 
‘I felt for the two-anna bit which had 
found its way into the seam of my coat’; 
etc. And then, perhaps, there are more 
` important uses from the point of view of 
the poet—I felt that’. Wordsworth says: 
And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense 
` sublime... 

It seems to me, however, that feelings 
enter into poetry in two main ways. We 
talk of Shelley’s ‘Adonais’ as a poem about 
grief, the grief which Shelley felt at Keats’s 
death. In the same way, we talk about 
love poems. And to be accurate, we 


should say that much poetry gives expres- 


sion to an emotion. But quite apart from 
an emotion which a poem may express, 
there is what could be more properly 
called a feeling, that is, whether the poet 
wants you to take up a favourable or 
unfavourable attitude towards his subject. 
Take such words as ‘magnificent’, ‘sub- 
lime’, ‘awe-inspiring’, ‘wonderful’, ‘sunny’, 
‘warm’, and so on. Do these words refer 
to a quality in the object described? 
Frequently the poet is only using these 
words to inspire what some philosophers 
have called a ‘pro’ feeling towards the 
object: There are ‘con’ words just as there 
are ‘pro’ words. There is an aura round 
words so that, when we talk about the 
feeling of a poem, we are thinking of these 
subtle ‘pro’ or ‘con’ feelings which the poet 
is arousing in us. Consider the following 
lines from Francis Thompson’s ‘Daisy’. 

She looked a little wistfully, 

Then went her sunshine way: 

The sea’s eye had a mist on it. 

And the leaves fell from the day. 
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Richards next speaks of the tone of a 
poem. This is the attitude of the poet to- 
his audience. The example of tone which 
Richards gives is that of a person making 
a speech. For instance, if a young and 
aspiring philosopher is addressing the 
Aristotelian Society in London, he will be 
highly impersonal and cautious. In short, 
he will be deferential. On the other hand, 
a person preaching a sermon tends to speak 
down to his audience, and so on. In 
poetry, tone is something which is a lot 
more subtle, and which it is not always 
easy to lay one’s finger on. But, perhaps, 
Wordsworth is being a trifle superior when 
he speaks of ‘the still sad music of human- 
ity’, which he finds in nature. You too 
will find it, he seems to say, provided you 
take nature as seriously as he does. Or, 
again, we have a tone of banter in Day 
Lewis's parody of Marlowe’s, ‘Come live 
with me and be my love’. In place of the 
romantic pleasures which the pastoral 
lover had to offer, the lover today can 
only say: 

Come live with me and be my love 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 
Of peace and plenty, bed and board, 
That chance employment may afford. 

Finally, we come to what Richards 
describes as intention. J think that we can 
see fairly clearly what is meant by the 
intention of the poem. 

Let me then recapitulate. The poem 
has to be interpreted. We have tq become 
aware of its shape and sound ; we have to 
get clear about its meaning; and the 
meaning, as we have just seen, is a complex 
affair. Richards describes this by saying 
that the poem exists in the reading of it. 
This reading of the poem is rather like 
Menuhin’s ‘Tendering of Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto. 
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TWO VIEWS ON THE RE-CREATION 
OF THE POEM 

We are thus led to the view that the 
poem has to be re-created from the bare 
bones which are the words of the poem. 
This re-creation may take two forms: 

(1) One view states that readings of the 
poem vary fom individual to individual. 
There is, in fact, no such thing as the 
poem. For instance, when we speak of 
Keats’s ‘Ode to the Nightingale’, this is 
merely a convenient label for a class of 
objects, the class formed by verbal shapes 
and noises which closely resemble each 
other. An important consequence of this 
view is that when I say, ‘Keats’s “Ode to 
the Nightingale” is a good poem’, I am 
making a statement about my reading of 
it; and when you say the opposite, you 
are not contradicting me, because you are 
talking about something quite different, 
namely, your reading of the poem. And 
since there is no such thing as the poem, 
there cannot be any argument in literary 
criticism. 

This view, which I would describe as 
the solipsistic view of the art object, is, in 
fact, quite commonly held. Many of the 
critics who hold it do not seem to realize 
that if they were to be consistent they 
should cease to write literary criticism. I 
shall try to show that this solipsistic view 
is unjustified, when I discuss the second 
view of the poem, which I now propose to 
consider. Meanwhile, I might mention 
that this theory would not only thrown 
out of commission our literary and art 
critics, but also our professors and 
lecturers of poetry. 

(2) A second school of philosophers, 
who contend that the poemeis not out 
there on the printed page, say that what 
we call the poem, or the art object, is an 
imaginative experience which exists in the 
mind of the poet. This theory is associat- 
ed with the names of the great Italian phi- 
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losopher Benedetto Croce and the British 
philosopher R. G Collingwood. The 
theory is common.y referred to as the 
Croce-Collingwood theory of art. There 
can hardly be any liscussion on aesthetics 
today in which this theory is not mention- 
ed, as much by tho.e who differ from it as 
by those who are is supporters. 


THE CROCE-COLLINGWOOD THEORY 
T ART 


To explain what should happen to you 
when you read a poem, it is necessary to 
say a few words akou: what those philos- 
ophers believe occurs when a poem 1s 
created. Collingwcod tells us that before 
an artist creates or a poet writes, he has a 
feeling of intense ineasiness. If you say 
he is subject to emotion or feeling, that 
would not be quite accurate, because the 
poet cannot tell you what he is feeling — 
he is in a state of emotional confusion. In 
this situation the aztist picks up his brush 
or his instrument, >r perhaps his pen and 
ink-pot. In trying to give expression to his 
vague and undefined emotion, he discovers 
it. And in discovering himself, or in real- 
izing this experience, he creates a lan- 
guage. According to Collingwood, ‘Art is 
language’; and Crcce says, ‘Art is expres- 
sion’. It is worth 2mphasizing the follow- 
ing points in this treory. Firstly, the poet 
does not know beforehand what he is 
going to write. He discovers the poem in 
the creation of it. Sscondly, the act of 
communication is incidental to artistic 
creation. The poe has, as it were, a solil- 
oquy, and what he permits you to do is 
to eavesdrop on aim. Subsequently he 
may write out his poem and publish it, 
but the point is thet a poet does not write 
for an audience. Uommunication occurs, 
because the poet is after all a social being, 
and what he thinks and feels will not be 
so very different frcm zhe experience of his 
contemporaries. 
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So, in short, for Croce and-Collingwood 
the poem is not a particular set'of words 
written or recited. The poem is an experi- 
ence —an imaginative expression of emo- 
tion in the mind of the poet. When there- 
fore you read the words, they may help you 
to re-create the poem. ‘You will be aware 

"of the poem to the extent to which you re- 
create in your own mind the experience of 
the poet. That experience is the poem. 

The main criticism which is brought 
against this theory, especially by those who 
support the solipsistic view, is that it is, in 
fact, reducible to the latter view. It has 
all the drawbacks of the solipsistic theory, 
and a few more of its own. The solipsists 
admit, and embrace the fact, that each 
reader creates a different poem; that, in 
fact, there is no such thing as the poem. 
It is all very well, the solipsists would say, 
to talk about the poem in the mind of the 
poet. But how is anyone to know what 
is in the poet’s mind? The poet himself 
cannot tell you what was in his mind. If 
he wants to, he can only repeat the words 
of the poem. The poem, they contend, is 
a closely organized whole, an organic unity 
with all its parts interlocked. If you dis- 
turb one part, if you change one word, you 
change the whole. These critics .might 
further refer us to the story of Robert 
Browning, who was once asked what he 
meant by a particular poem of his. Robert 
Browning looked at it, was somewhat puz- 
zled, and replied that when he wrote the 
poem, there were two persons who knew 
what it meant— Robert Browning and 
God. Now only one person knew what it 
meant — God | 

There is, no doubt, a germ of truth in 
this contention which every teacher of 

` poetry and every art critic (even the most 
gifted of them) will realize. But I want 


to show in some detail that the case has 
been grossly overstated. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS HELPS 
EXPLAINING A POEM 

To begin with, let me admit that the 
poem is untranslatable. It is true that 
you cannot explain exactly what a poem 
means. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
decide between’ different readings of a 
poem, and it is possible to show that one 
reading is more likely to be correct than 
another. There are a number of ways in 
which this can be done. 

First, the critic can give us an analysis 
of the poem. For instance, he can give us 
the plain sense of the poem. In some 
poems, due to syntactical idiosyncracies, it 
may be difficult to make out the prose 
sense, and there might well be more than 
one possible sense. Thus the critic will 
have to explain the meaning of difficult 
words and the syntax of a poetical line. 
Again, he may draw attention to the cor- 
rect way in which a line should be read 
or scanned, and to the alliteration or asson- 
ance which brings out its music. In 
short the critic would take the poem to 
bits and say, ‘Notice these characteristics 
when you put the poem together again, 
and see that they fit in with each other’. 
And in this way, I believe, he can, in 
Collingwood’s phraseology, help you to re- 
create the poem — not just any poem. 

Perhaps, an illustration would help. I 
would like to recite for you a poem by 
that great but obscure poet Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. The poem is called ‘Peace’. 

When will you ever, Peace, wild wood 

dove, shy wings shut, 

Your round me roaming end and under 

be my boughs? 

When, when Peace, will you Peace? 

I'll not play hypocrite 

To own my heart; I yield you do come 

sometimes ; but 
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That piecemeal peace is poor peace. 
What pure peace allows 

Alarms of wars, the daunting wars, the 

death of it ? 

O surely reaving Peace, my lord should 

leave in lieu 

Some good! And so he 

Patience exquisite 

That plumes to Peace thereafter. And 

when peace here does house, 

He comes with work to do, he does not 

come to coo, 

He comes to brood and sit. 

While the central idea is clear, I am sure 
that every one, especially those who may 
be making their first acquaintance with 
this poem, will agree that it can do with 
some explaining, for instance, the second 
line, ‘Your round me roaming end and 
under be my boughs’. This has been de- 
scribed by some critics as an irritating 
grammatical tangle. But treat ‘round me 
roaming’ as a single word, and the gram- 
matical tangle ends. And we see how 
much more musical this is than if the poet 
were to have said, ‘End your roaming 
round me’. Then, ‘under be my boughs’ 
is coined on the model of ‘underlie’, and 
carries a sense of passivity—of being. 
Then, again, there is the alliteration and 
punning of the line, “That piecemeal peace 
is poor peace’. 

Those who may care to follow Gardner's 
excellent analysis of this poem of Hopkins’s 
will no doubt be better able to re-create 
the poem than they might have been able 
to do at*the first reading. In short, criti- 
cal analysis can help us to achieve a fuller 
synthesis of the poem. This, I submit, is 
one way in which critics can,help to ex- 
plain a poem. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT OF THE POET 
ALSO HELP . 
Secondly, I want to point out that, as a 
matter of fact, poets themselves have 


does leave 
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thrown light on their poems, or have 
helped to explain them, just as, in their 
turn, the poems maght help us in under- 
standing the autor. Apart from the 
poems, we have tke poets’ letters, their 
diaries, note books, and so on. We know, 
for instance, what żort of man Blake was ; 
we know a good deal about his philosophy 
of life. So, when we read a poem like 
“Tyger, tyger, burming bright’, which we 
sometimes come across in books for chil- 
dren, we know that there is a good deal in 
it besides what meets the eye at the first 
reading. And without labouring this 
somewhat obvious point, I want to con- 
tend that when crÈics give us background 
material about the life and thought of a 
poet, they are helping to explain the 
poem. 

Thirdly, I want to contend that just as 
the poem is not ar isolated fragment, but 
part of the mental and emotional life of 
the poet, so the pcet also is a member of 
society, occupying a particular place and 
time in history. The language which he 
uses is a social and historical fact. I be- 
lieve that the critic can help us to under- 
stand the poem by throwing light on the 
language of a paricular period. For in- 
stance, it is well krown that words change 
their meanings, wmd that words like 
‘strange’, which we now quietly pass by, 
had a fairly terrible significance when what 
was not known terded to be linked with 
what was dangerous. There are numerous 
and useful studies of an historical nature 
of this kind which can help us to under- 
stand poets and the poems which they 
wrote. 


THE RISK OF UNCERTAINTY 


Fourthly, I want to urge that the critics 
of the Croce-Collirgwood theory seem to 
suggest that this difficulty in knowing that 
we have understood or re-created the poem 
is something which is peculiar to literary 
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` or art criticism. They seem to think that 
in history or economics or science we have 
absolute certainty, but in literary criticism 
this cetainty is lacking. I would, however, 
like to point out that as soon as we leave 
the realms of mathematics and logic, as 
soon, in short, as we start worrying our- 
selves about what exists in time and space, 
we have to forget certainty. All knowl- 
edge of this kind is probable, and there 
can be no guarantee that what we have 
found or what we believe to be the truth 
today will not be upset tomorrow as the 
result of further research. And this is the 
risk which everyone must face who would 
dare to know. 

And when I have said all this in defence 
of the Croce-Collingwood theory, I feel 
almost afraid to confess that, in fact, I do 
not support it. My difficulty with it is not 
in the realm of practical criticism, but is of 
a philosophical, perhaps a metaphysical, 
nature. Collingwood tells us that the 
poem, the art object, exists in the mind 
of the creator; it is not the words of the 
poem. But then I would ask, what 
happens to that art object when the poet 
ceases to have that experience and when 
he finally dies ? 


RIGHT SENSIBILITIES REVEAL THE 
ART OBJECT 


What then is the poem, the art object > 
I am afraid I will come back almost to the 
` commonplace statement that the poem is 
the words of which it is composed; the 
painting is the canvas with its daubs of 
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colour; and the concerto is the notes 
which go to make it. Collingwood asks 
you to re-create the poem from the words. 
What I would suggest is that you try to 
find the poem in the words, and you will 
know that you are on the right track when 
you can see a pattern, a configuration, or, 
as Clive Bell called it, a significant form. 
Looking at a work of art, I suggest, is like 
being confronted by one of those cards 
which are thrust before you when you go 
to the eye specialist to test your colour 
vision. In that mass of dots of various 
colours, you are expected to find a letter 
or a figure —in short, a specific pattern. 
If you are completely colour-blind, the 
whole thing will be an undifferentiated 
grey-white expanse. If you are blind to 
blue and yellow, you will not be able to 
find the pattern, or you may find what 
looks like a pattern and is not the right 
one. Only if your colour vision is cor- 
rect — and provided you have the patience 
—you will be able to find the correct pat- 
tern. This, I suggest, is, in fact, the posi- 
tion in which the appreciator of art finds 
himself. In the physical stimuli, the 
verbal noise or shape, he must search for 
the pattern, the configuration, which is 
the poem, If the appreciator is to be suc- 
cessful, he must have the right sensibili- 
ties, and he must have patience. He must 
keep his own fantasies and predilections 
in the background. And then, if he is 
lucky, he will find the right type of teacher 
or critic. j 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 17th November, the Institute 
O reopened after the Puja vacation and 
full activities were resumed. 

On Monday, 24th November, Professor 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A., recommenc- 
ed his weekly class on Visnu Purana. 
Attendance on the date was 206 On 
Wednesday, 26th November, Swami Om- 
karananda began his weekly class with a 
new series on the Upanisads ; the opening 
discourse on the Katha Upanisad had an 
attendance of 237. 

Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, 
Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha, resumed daily 
classes in the Sanskrit Catuspathi, in which 
seven students are studying Paficadasi and 
Gita Bhäşya. 

On Saturday, 29th November, Mr. Frode 


Jakobsen visited the Institute and deliv--+ 


ered a lecture on ‘Communism and the 
Intellectuals’. Mr. Jakobsen is a Member 
of the Danish Parliament, a Member of 
the Danish Committee for Foreign Affairs, 
the Civil Head of the Danish Home 
Guard, a Delega.e to the Council of 
Europe, of which ne has twice been Vice- 
President, and President of the European 
Movement in Denmark. Mr. Jakobsen 
has also represenzed his nation in the 
United Nations. During the war he was 
the leader of tke armed underground 
forces and he helped to found the Danish 
Freedom Council His publications in- 
clude Nietzche’s Figkt Against the Chris- 
tian Moraltty (1940), European Movement 
and Council of Eurote (1950), Europe and 
Denmark (1953). 


December 4 
al 6-30 p.m. 


December 6 
at 5-30 p.m. 


December 13 
at 5-30 p.m, 


December 14 
at 5-30 p.m. 


e 


December 18 
at 6-30 p.m. 


December 20 
at 5-30 p.m. 


December 27 
at 6 p.m. 


DECEMBER LECTURES 


Science and Civilization 


Speaker: Professor Sidney Hook 

President: Professor P. Roy 

The Universal A of Hinduism 

Speaker: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt ` 
President: Swami Vimalananda 


Tamil Life and Literature and Tirukkural 


Speaker: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A . B.L, LA. & AS, 
President: R. S. Sarma 
Impressions of Religions in Japan 
Speaker: Marguerite Block 

Associate in Religion, Columbia University 
President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 


Impressions of Buddhism in Japan 
Speaker: Carmen Elizabeth Blacker, M.A., Ph.D. 


_ Presideng{: Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. 


J. C. Bose—His Life and Contribution 
Speaker: Professor B. D. Nag Chaudhari 
President: » J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., F.NL 


My Visit to the Soviet Union and China 
Speaker: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 
Piesident: Saila Kumar Mukherjee 


